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BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A    PANG  IDOL'S    l'liOMISK. 

It  was  pleasant  to  Miss  Spencelaugh  to  exchange  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  hot  May  sunshine,  through  the 
midst  of  which  she  had  walked  up  from  the  town,  for  the 
shaded  coolness  of  the  morning-room  in  which  luncheon 
■was  laid  out,  with  its  vista  of  greenery  in  the  conserva- 
tory beyond,  and  the  low  musical  plash,  of  a  tiny  foun- 
tain hidden  somewhere  among  the  flowers.  She  had 
been  down  in  Xovmanford  all  the  morning,  assisting  at 
the  installation  of  a  new  mistress  for  the  school  in 
which  she  took  so  great  an  interest.  Tempted  by  the 
fineness  of  the  day,  she  had  chosen  to  walk  both  there 
and  back ;  and  now  came  in,  tired,  indeed,  but  with  a 
heightened  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  an  added  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes,  which  made  her  look  thoroughly 
charming. 

She  found  her  uncle,  Sir  Phihp  Spencelaugh,  already 
seated  at  table,  immersed  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
which  had  just  arrived  by  mid-day  train,  and  demanded 
to  be  skimmed  through  before  luncheon  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  comfort.  He  beamed  on  her  kindly  through 
his  spectacles,  and  nodded  his  white  head  as  Frederica 
entered  the  room.  "A  splendid  day  for  the  peaches, 
iiiv  clear,"  he  said,  and  then  returned  to  his  reading. 
Ladv  Spencelaugh  had  not  yet  left  her  own  apartments; 
and  as  she  was  frequently  invisible  until  dinner-time, 
her  absence  excited  no  surprise. 

•'There's  something  here  that  will  interest  you, 
Freddv,"  said  Sir  Philip,  as,  laughing  one  of  his  dry 
quiet  faughs.  he  handed  the  newspaper  across  the  table  to 
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his  niece,  marking  a  certain  passage  with  his  thumb. 
Then  taking  off  his  spectacles,  he  proceeded  to  rub  the 
glasses  Avith  his  handkerchief,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
meanwhile  on  Frederica. 

The  passage  indicated  "was  among  the  marriage  an- 
nouncements, and  ran  as  follows:  "At  Bombay,  on  20th 
March,  Captain  George  Cliffe  Barringer,  of  the  — th 
Regiment,  to  Euphemia,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir 
Charles  Patterson,  of  Bryanstone  Square,  London."  A 
simple  statement  enough,  but  one  pregnant  with  much 
meaning  to  Frederica  Spencelaugh.  She  could  feel  the 
"whiteness  that  crept  over  her  face  as  she  read ;  she  could 
feel  in  her  heart  a  hollow  aching  pain,  as  though  some 
vital  thread  had  suddenly  snapped,  and  therewith  the 
gladness  of  her  life  had  gone  out  for  ever.  But  with- 
out his  spectacles,  the  baronet's  eyes  were  dim,  and  Sir 
Philip  suspected  nothing. 

Frederica  had  a  proud  and  resolute  spirit ;  her  uncle 
evidently  expected  her  to  make  some  comment  on  the 
news  ;  and  before  the  pause  had  time  to  become  an 
awkward  one,  she  had  rallied  her  strength  sufficiently  to 
speak.  "  I  think,  sir,  it  would  have  been  more  courteous 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Barringer,  considering  the  trou- 
ble you  have  been  at  on  his  account,  had  he  written  to 
inform  you  of  his  marriage,  instead  of  leaving  you  to 
discover  it  by  accident,"  There  was  a  tremulous  ring 
in  her  voice,  which  not  all  her  efforts  could  entirely  sup- 
press. Oh,  to  get  away  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
her  own  room ! 

"  The  service,  my  dear,  that  I  rendered  George  was 
nothing  as  between  friends,"  said  Sir  Philip  ;  "  and  at 
his  age,  young  fellows  detest  letter-writing — at  least  I 
know  that  I  did.  Besides  which,  he  was  in  love,  and 
therefore  not  accountable  like  an  ordinary  mortal." 

What  could  Frederica  do  but  turn  over  the  newspaper, 
and  make-believe  to  be  suddenly  interested  in  the  politi- 
cal news  ?  But  the  words  danced  before  her  eyes,  and  a 
wild  confusion  of  tangled  thoughts  rushed  madly  through 
her  brain. 

"  Last  time  I  was  in  town,"  resumed  Sir  Philip,  as  he 
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helped  himself  to  the  wing  of  a  chicken,   "I  fell  in  wilh 
my    old   friend  Desborough,  "whom  I  had  not  seen  fur 
several  years,  and  who  "was  formerly  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment  in  which  Barringer  is   now    Captain.       George's 
name  came  up  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  I  then 
learned  he  was  known  among  his  comrades  at  the  mess  - 
table  as   '  Captain  Flirt' — a  sobriquet  which  requires  no 
explanation.     But  Beynard  has  got  caught  at  last,  pro- 
bably by  some   one  more  wary  than  himself ;  and  will 
now,  let  us  hope,  meet  with  the  punishment  due  to  his 
transgressions.     The  rascal's  stay  at  Belair  was  happily 
of  the  shortest,  else  there  is  no  knowing  what  damage 
those  languishing  eyes  of  his  might  have  done  to  thy  poor 
heart,  ma  petite." 

She  got  away  at  last,  under  the  plea  of  a  headache, 
for  Sir  Philip  was  inclined  to  be  prosy,  and  to  sit  longer 
than  usual  over  his  luncheon  to-day — away  to  her  own 
pleasant  little  room,  Avhich  looked  out  over  the  great 
park  of  Belair,  and  across  the  sunny  fruitful  valley,  far 
into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  hills  beyond.  She  bolted 
the  door,  and  stood  before  the  window  with  clasped  hands 
that  fell  dejectedly  before  her,  while  bitter  tears  over- 
brimmed her  eyelids  one  by  one.  Her  proud  spirit  was 
broken  for  the  time ;  she  was  there  without  fear  of  wit- 
ness, weeping  for  her  lost  love. 

Some  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  before  the  opening  of 
our  story,  the  heir  of  the  Spencelaughs  had  chosen  for 
his  bride  a  noble  Spanish  lady  of  Old  Castile ;  and  many 
traits,  both  of  person  and  disposition,  had  come  down  to 
Frederica  from  her  lovely  ancestress,  whose  portrait  by 
Sir  Joshua,  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  gallery 
at  Belair.  The  oval  face,  the  delicate,  clear-cut  features, 
the  pure  olive  complexion,  through  which  the  rich  blood 
mantled  so  warmly  on  the  slightest  provocation,  were 
common  to  both  of  them.  Both,  too,  possessed  the  same 
large  black  liquid  eyes,  through  which  looked  forth  a  soul 
keen,  restless,  and  loving ;  and  the  same  free  proud  pose 
of  the  small  thorough-bred  head,  crowned  with  rich  heavy 
coils  of  raven  hair,  which,  in  the  case  of  Frederica,  were 
shot  through  with  a  golden  arrow,  to  keep  them  in  their 
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place.  A  heavy  necklace  of  opals,  set  in  dead  gold, 
encircled  Miss  Spencelangli's  slender  throat ;  and  her 
delicately-tinted  dress,  of  some  light  summer  material, 
set  off  by  its  harmonious  contrast  the  full  measure  of  her 
dusky  loveliness. 

Frederica's  April  shower  of  regretful  tears  for  her 
lost  love  was  soon  over.  "  Fool  that  I  am,"  she  cried, 
"  to  weep  for  the  loss  of  that  which  was  never  worth 
having!"  and  brushing  the  last  of  her  tears  impatiently 
away,  she  proceeded  to  light  the  wax  taper  which  stood 
on  the  table,  and  from  it  the  heap  of  fancy  shavings  with 
which  the  tireless  grate  was  filled.  While  these  were 
still  blazing  swiftly  up  the  chimney,  she  went  into  her 
bedroom,  and  taking  up  a  book  of  devotions  which  lay 
on  the  prie-tlicu  that  occupied  one  corner  of  the  room, 
she  opened  it  at  the  spot  where  a  faded  white  rose  lay 
between  the  leaves — a  white  rose,  withered  and  dried 
almost  to  tinder,  but  which,  only  one  short  half  hour 
ago,  was  cherished  as  a  treasure  beyond  price.  Her 
lips  curved  into  a  smile  of  bitter  disdain  as  she  looked 
on  it  now  ;  and  there  was  a  dangerous  glitter  in  her 
eyes,  which  Captain  George  Cliff'e  Barringer,  had  he 
been  there,  would  scarcely  have  cared  to  encounter. 
Carrying  the  open  book  in  her  hands  as  though  it  held 
some  noxious  insect,  she  went  back  to  the  flame,  into 
which  she  shook  the  withered  rose,  looking  on  in  silence 
while  it  dropped  to  pieces  and  shrivelled  up  to  wdiite  ashes 
in  the  heat.  She  had  no  letters  nor  anyjother  love-token 
than  this  one  poor  flower  ;  and  when  that  was  gone,  she 
felt  as  though  the  last  frail  tie  which  bound  her  to 
George  Barringer  were  indeed  broken  for  ever.  With 
the  same  hard  proud  look  still  on  her  face,  she  rant;'  the 
bell,  and  ordered  her  mare,  Zuleika,  to  be  got  in  readi- 
ness, while  she  proceeded  to  put  on  her  riding-habit  and 
hat.  The  air  of  the  house  seemed  to  stifle  her  ;  she 
wanted  to  be  away,  out  on  the  great  breezy  headlands, 
with  the  far-reaching  sea  before  her  eyes,  where  it  swept 
outward,  unconfined  to  the  dim  blue  edge  of  the  horizon. 
Down  the  long  avenue  of  the  park,  under  spreading 
branches   of  beech,    and   chestnut,    and   strong-limbed 
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oak;  through  pleasant  lit  lie  Norinauford,  lying  warm 
and  sleepy  hi  the  hut  afternoon  sunshine;  away  oyer 
-wide  stretches  of  upland;  past  great  ('rove  Tor 
standing  up  white  and  solemn,  scarred  with  the 
thunders  of  a  thousa.nd  years,  with  the  little  river 
brawling  far  below;  along  the  white  chalky  high-road, 
:hat  went  zigzagging  in  and  out  among  the  green 
wooded  hills,  rode  Frcderica  Sponcclaugh  swiftly, 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  Bevis,  the  groom. 

All  the  pleasant  familiar  features  of  the  landscape 
were  lost  upon  Frcderica  to-day  Her  mind  was  far 
awav.  living  over  again  in  memory  that  sweet  holiday- 
time  of  love,  that  one  brief  golden  episode  of  her  young 
life,  whose  story  she  had  ever  since  been  whispering  to 
her  heart,  but  which  must  never  more  be  told  again. 
How  well  she  remembered  that  day,  but  two  short 
years  ago,  when  her  uncle,  returning  from  town, 
brought  to  Belair  a  tall,  handsome  stranger,  who  was 
introduced  to  her  as  Captain  Barringer,  the  son  of  an 
old  friend,  encountered  accidentally  in  London ;  and 
what  a  different  complexion  her  life  had  taken  from 
that  hour  !  There  had  been  no  lack  of  suitors  for  Miss 
Spencelaugh's  heart  and  hand,  either  in  town  or  country, 
for  she  was  the  greatest  heiress  in  all  Monkshire,  and  a 
beauty  beside  ;  but  up  to  that  time  she  had  moved  on 
her  way  '"in  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free."  By  what 
subtle  process  Captain  Barringer  had  contrived  to  steal 
away  her  heart  before  she  knew  of  the  loss,  she  herself 
would  have  been  least  able  to  explain.  There  were  no 
other  visitors  at  Belair  during  his  stay;  and  having  the 
whole  field  to  himself,  he  had  set  himself  down,  in  his 
lazy,  resolute  fashion,  jxntr  'pitssrr  !<■  temji*,  to  win  the 
love  of  the  niece  of  his  father's  friend. 

It  was,  however,  a  conquest  unsuspected  by  every 
one  but  the  object  of  it,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  to 
L'Yederica's  peace  of  mind  in  that  the  captain's  system 
of  love-making  precluded  any  vulgar  confession  on  his 
part.  A  pressure  of  the  hand,  gentle  but  full  of  meaning  ; 
a  glance  from  those  wonderful  eyes  of  his,  which  said 
"I  adore  you'"  with  far  more  emphasis  than  mere  words 
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could  have  done ;  a  whisper  in  her  ear  as  she  sat  at  the 
piano ;  a  voice  delicately  modulated,  which  could  lend  to 
words  otherwise  commonplace  a  meaning  intended  for 
her  alone — these  were  the  only  tokens  by  which 
Frederica  had  learned  that  she  was  beloved ;  but  for  her 
they  were  full  of  sweet  significance. 

Captain  Barringer's  stay  at  Belair  was  brought  to  a 
premature  close  by  an  imperative  summons  to  join  his 
regiment  in  India.  Any  but  a  very  observant  spectator 
of  the  parting  between  him  and  Frederica  would  have 
characterised  that  ceremony  as  a  piece  of  polite  frigidity ; 
but  it  had  occult  signs  of  its  own,  unnoted  by  the  world, 
in  that  tender  lingering  pressure  of  the  hand  ;  in  that  one 
flashing  glance  of  love  from  the  soldier's  dark  luminous 
eyes,  artfully  veiled  next  moment  under  their  long 
lashes;  in  those  two  little  words,  "  Dinna  forget," 
whispered  under  the  breath,  and  instinct  with  a  precious 
meaning  of  their  own.     And  then  he  was  gone. 

"Dinna    forget!"      Would    she    ever    forget    him? 
whispered  Frederica  to  herself.     Xo  ;  never — never  ! 

Two    uneventful    years    had  come    and    gone    since 
Captain    Barringer    left    Belair ;    but    neither    the    dis- 
tractions of  half  a  season  in  London  (town  did  not  agree 
with    Lady    Spencelaugh's    health),    nor    the    quieter 
pleasures     of    country    life,     had    dulled    the    edge    ot 
Frederica's   memory.     Day    after    day,    she    lived    over 
again  in  thought  the  words,  the  looks,  the  tones,  of  the 
gay    young    soldier ;     and    without    being   in    the    least 
melancholy  or  lovelorn,  she  clung  with  all  a  woman's 
devotion  to  the  fetish  she  had  set  up  in  her  own  heart, 
saying  to  herself,  times  without  number,  that  it  must  be 
good  and  true  because  it  was  so  beautiful.     She  heard  of 
her    idol    frequently,    but    not    from    him ;  certain   law 
proceedings,  which  the  baronet  had  kindly  consented  to 
watch  in  the  interest  of  his  young  friend,  necessitating 
frequent  communications   between  the  captain  and  Sir 
Philip.       The    letters    of    the    former    never    concluded 
without  some  message  to  Miss  Spencelaugh,  which  the 
baronet  always  delivered  with  perfect  good  faith  in  their 
humorous   uuveracity ;    but  wherefrom   Frederica   con- 
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trived  to  elicit  a  deep  it  meaning-  than  tho  mere  words 
themselves  .seemed  to  convey.  In  one  of  his  earlier 
epistles,  Captain  Barringcr  had  declared  his  intention  of 
selling  out  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  coming-  home  to 
settle  :  an  intimation  which,  to  Frederica's  eai'S,  could 
have  but  one  interpretation — then  would  his  love, 
hitherto  unspoken,  reveal  itself  in  words,  then  would  he 
claim  her  as  his  own  for  ever. 

But  it  was  all  over  now — the  bright  dream  which  she 
had  cherished  with  such  tender  faithfulness.  Love's 
little  comedy  was  played  out ;  the  lamps  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  curtain  had  come  down  with  a  run  ; 
and  the  chill  gray  daylight  of  reality  was  poured  over 
the  scene  of  so  many  vanished  illusions.  In  the  first 
sharp  pain  of  her  loss,  she  thought  herself  more  deeply 
stricken  than  she  was  in  reality ;  she  knew  little  of  the 
gentle  power  of  Time  to  heal  far  worse  wounds  than 
hers  ;  but  deemed  that  all  her  life  must  henceforth  be  as 
blank  and  dreary  as  she  felt  the  present  to  be.  Her 
woman's  pride  was  deeply  wounded  to  find  how  easily 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  fooled  by  one  Avhose  only 
object  had  been  to  while  away  a  few  idle  hours.  But 
she  held  her  crushed  heart  bravely,  and  uttered  no 
plaint ;  and  never  had  her  eyes  shone  more  brightly,  nor 
her  dai'k  beauty  flushed  to  a  rarer  loveliness,  than  on 
that  sunny  afternoon  when  she  rode  seaward  from 
Belair,  with  the  clearest  hopes  of  her  young  life  quenched 
within  her  for  ever. 

A  strong  tide  was  rolling  magnificently  in  when  Fre- 
derica  reined  up  her  mare  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
rock  known  as  Marten's  Leap.  She  took  off  her  hat,  and 
let  the  breeze  play  among  her  hair,  and  listened  to  the 
roar  of  the  waves  as  they  shivered  on  the  beach  three 
hundred  feet  below ;  while  her  eyes  followed  dreamily  in 
the  wake  of  an  outward-bound  ship,  whose  white  sails 
o-leamed  frhost-like  through  the  haze  that  veiled  the 
horizon  a  mile  or  two  away  She  watched  till  the  ship 
could  be  seen  no  longer,  and  then  turned  Zuleika's  head 
inland,  and  rode  gently  homeward  by  way  of  St.  David's 
Vallev,  and  through  the  fruitful  champaign  country  that 
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stretched  southward  from  Belair.  Coming  up  with  Sir 
Philip  in  the  park,  leading  his  cob  by  the  bridle,  which 
had  fallen  lame,  she  dismounted  and  took  her  uncle's  arm, 
while  Bevis  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  the  stables  with 
Zuleika  and  the  cob. 

"  Your  roses  are  quite  brilliant  this  afternoon,"  said 
the  old  man  gallantly. — "  Oh,  been  as  far  as  Martell's 
Leap,  have  you  ?  Far  better  than  dawdling  in  the  house, 
my  dear;  only  be  careful  you  don't  let  Zuleika  take  ynii 
too  near  the  edge,  or  the  catastrophe  that  gave  its  name 
to  the  place  might  unfortunately  be  repeated.  Let  us 
rest  here  for  a  minute  or  two ;  I  have  something  par- 
ticular to  say  to  you,  and  I  could  hardly  have  a  quieter 
spot  than  this  to  say  it  in." 

Frederica's  heart  sank  within  her;  she  foreboded  but 
too  surely  what  it  was  that  her  uncle  wished  to  say  to 
her.  They  had  left  the  main  avenue  of  the  park,  and 
had  taken  a  by-path  through  the  shrubbery  which  would 
bring  them  more  quickly  to  the  house,  and  had  now 
reached  a  little  secluded  nook  among  the  greenery — a 
semicircle  of  softest  turf,  planted  round  with  evergreens, 
with  here  and  there  a  rustic  seat,  and  in  the  midst  a  tall 
terminal  figure  of  Hymen  in  white  marble,  placed  there 
by  some  previous  owner  of  Belair,  to  make  sacred  the 
grove  where  he  had  wooed  and  won  the  lady  whom  he 
afterwards  made  his  wife. 

The  baronet  and  his  niece  sat  down  on  a  curiously- 
carved  bench,  shaded  by  an  immense  laurel  from  the  raws 
of  the  western  sun.  Sir  Philip  sat  without  speaking  for 
a  minute  or  two,  tapping  his  boot  absently  with  his 
riding-whip — a  tall,  white-haired,  handsome  old  man, 
but  very  frail  and  delicate-looking ;  with  manners  that 
were  marked  by  a  certain  kindly,  old-world  courtliness 
of  tone  not  often  met  with  nowadays. 

"You  remember,  Freddy,"  he  began  at  last,  l;  my 
speaking  to  you,  some  time  ago,  respecting  the  union 
which  I  wished  to  bring  about  between  my  friend  Dti- 
plessis  and  yourself  ?  You  have  not  forgotten  what  passed 
at  that  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,  uncle." 
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"That  is  well.  1  forbore  to  press  the  subject  because 
I  saw  that  it  was  distasteful  to  yon,  but . none  the  less 
lias  it  dwelt  in  my  mind  ever  since,  and  I  cannot  rest  till 
1  have  brought  it  once  more  before  your  attention,  and 
— and,  in  short,  done  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  in- 
duce you  to  view  it  in  a  more  favourable  light.  I  am 
au  old  man,  and  my  time  in  this  world  is  short — nay, 
my  dear,  it  is  as  I  tell  you  ;  I  say  it  calmly  and  seriously. 
When  spring  next  comes  round,  I  shall  hardly 'be  with 
you  ;  and  my  medical  man,  if  he  chose,  could  tell  you  the 
same  thing.  You  have  been  as  dear  to  me,  Freddy,  as 
any  daughter  could  have  been,  and  I  am  naturally  anxious 
to  see  you  comfortably  settled,  and  with  a  home  of  your 
own,  while  I  am  still  here  to  look  after  your  interests. 
Lady  Spencclaugh  and  you  have  never  agreed  over  well 
together  ;  and  when  I  shall  be  gone,  Gaston  will  be  master 
of  Belair,  and  the  old  house  will  hardly  seem  like  a  home 
to  you.  "We  have  no  near  relatives ;  and  the  secluded 
life  which  the  state  of  my  health  has  compelled  me  to 
lead,  has  precluded  the  formation  of  many  intimate 
friendships.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  considera- 
tion of  your  future  has  naturally  been  a  source  of  some 
anxiety  to  me  ;  and  to  see  you  happily  married,  dear, 
would  lift  a  great  weight  from  my  mind.  When  your 
father  lay  dying,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 
'  When  I  am  gone,  Phil,  you  must  look  after  my  little 
girl.  I  leave  her  in  your  hands.  Bring  her  up  religiously, 
and  when  she  is  old  enough,  find  her  a  good  man  for  a 
husband ;  and  may  Heaven  deal  by  you  as  you  deal  by 
her  ! '  I  loved  you  at  first  because  you  were  a  wee  little 
orphan  and  ray  brother's  child,  but  soon  you  grew  as 
dear  to  me  as  though  you  were  my  own  ;  and  I  have 
striven  to  carry  out  poor  Arthur's  wishes  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  " 

*'  Dear  uncle,"  said  Fredorica,  with  tearful  eyes,  "  papa 
himself  could  not  have  done  more  for  me  than  you  have 
done." 

"  For  the  last  half-dozen  years,"  resumed  Sir  Philip, 
with  increased  earnestness,  "I  have  b  een  hoping  tlmt 
of  your  own  accord,  and  without  a  word  from  me,  you 
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would  pick  out  some  worthy  gentleman  on  whom  to 
bestow  your  hand  and  heart — and  of  such  suitors  you 
have  had  more  than  one  or  two  to  whom  I  could  have 
given  you  with  every  confidence.  But  time  goes  on, 
and  still  Bndymion  comes  not,  and  to  all  others  Diana 
is  cold  as  an  icicle." 

He  took  her  hand  fondly,  and  stroked  it  gently  between 
his.  "Four  months  ago,"  he  went  on,  "my  friend, 
Henri  Duplessis,  came  to  me,  and  asked  my  permission 
to  address  you  on  a  subject  very  near  to  his  heart.  The 
permission  ho  asked  for  I  gave  him  readily,  knowing  no 
man  to  whom  I  would  sooner  entrust  the  happiness  of 
my  darling  than  to  him.  He  spoke  to  you,  and  his  suit 
was  rejected  ;  and  in  that  respect  he  only  met  the  fate  of 
others  who  had  ventured  before  him.  For  his  sake,  I 
departed  from  the  course  I  laid  down  for  myself  long  ago 
— not  to  interfere  by  word  or  look  in  such  matters.  I 
hinted  to  you  how  happy  it  lay  in  your  power  to  make 
both  him  and  me,  could  you  see  your  way  clearly  to  do 
so.  My  words  distressed  you,  and  I  told  you  to  consider 
them  as  unsaid.  But  again,  to-day,  I  venture  to  plead 
once  more  the  cause  of  my  friend.  Do  not  mistake  me, 
however  ;  I  am  not  here  at  his  request — he  knows  nothing 
of  this.  He  bowed  unmurmuringly  to  your  decision,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  subject  has  never  been  mentioned 
between  us ;  but,  unless  I  misjudge  him  greatly,  he  is  not 
a  man  whose  feelings  readily  change.  Ah,  Freddy,  if  you 
could  but  learn  to  look  favourably  on  him  !  He  is  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education — generous,  handsome, 
and  accomplished ;  and  although  he  is  not  a  rich  man, 
that  fact  would  not,  I  am  sure,  influence  your  inclinations 
in  the  slightest  degree.  That  he  is  brave,  both  you  and 
I  have  had  ample  proof,  else  he  would  not  have  risked 
his  life  to  save  mine  as  recklessly  as  he  did  that  day  in 
the  Pyrenees.  When  a  man  reaches  my  age,  he  seldom 
makes  new  friendships  ;  but  my  heart  seemed  to  warm 
to  Henri  Duplessis  from  the  moment  my  eyes  opened  on 
his  pleasant  face,  bent  anxiously  over  me,  in  that  little 
attberge  among  the  hills.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  bold 
spirit  and  strong  arm,  they  would  never  have  opened 
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again  on  earth.  Ah,  Freddy,  Freddy,  if  yon  could  but 
learn  to  like  him  !" 

He  was  still  stroking  her  hand  tenderly  between  his 
withered  palms.  There  Avas  a  far-away  look  in  Frede- 
rica's  eyes  as  she  sat,  almost  as  immovable  as  a  statue, 
gazing  out  into  the  violet  sky ;  but  there  was  a  bitter 
warfare  going  on  in  her  heart. 

"  Would  it  make  vou  so  very  happy,  uncle,  if  I  were 
to  try  to  '  like  '  Mr.  Duplessis  a  little  ?  " 

A  bright  eager  light  came  into  the  old  man's  eyes,  and 
his  hands  began  all  at  once  to  tremble  as  he  spoke. 
"  Would  it  make  me  happy  V  "  he  said.  "  It  would  take 
away  altogether  my  greatest  earthly  anxiety  ;  it  would 
cheer  and  gladden,  far  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  the  few 
remaining  days  that  are  left  me  in  this  world,  and  crown 
my  life  with  a  happiness  which  I  feel  would  be  far 
greater  than  my  deserts.  Ah,  darling,  tell  me  that  you 
will  do  this,  and  an  old  man's  blessing  will  follow  you 
through  life  !  " 

"I  will  strive  to  do  as  you  wish,  uncle,"  said 
Frederica. 

He  drew  her  face  close  to  his,  and  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  then  turned  away  his  head,  for  his  eyes  were  dim, 
and  he  wanted  time  to  recover  himself. 

"We  will  go  home  now,  uncle,  if  you  please,"  said 
Frederica. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
which  grated  on  his  ears,  and  he  peered  anxiously 
into  her  face  as  he  offered  her  his  arm.  His  heart  sank 
a  little,  she  looked  so  passionless  and  cold,  Avith  that 
stony  far-aAvay  look  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Gorgon's  head  in  passing,  and 
already  the  blight  Avere  falling  upon  her. 

"  Were  I  not  as  certain  as  a  poor  human  being  can  bo 
of  anything,"  urged  he,  hastily,  "that  this  step  -will 
ultimately  conduce  to  your  happiness,  I  Avould  not  per- 
suade you  to  take  it.  Some  day,  dear,  in  the  years  to 
come,  you  will  look  back  and  say  :  '  My  old  uncle  did 
Avhat  he  thought  best  for  my  happiness,  and  his  judg- 
ment  was  not   such  a  bad  one  after  all.' — Henri  will 
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make  you  a  true  and  loving  husband — of  that  I  am 
sure." 

"Pardon  me,  uncle,"  said  Frederica,  "but  you  are 
putting  a  far  more  absolute  construction  on  my  words 
than  I  intended  them  to  convey." 

He  laughed  a  pleased  little  laugh.  "Well,  well; 
perhaps  so,"  he  said.  "Only  give  Duplessis  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pleading  his  suit  in  person,  and  I  -will  willingly 
leave  the  rest  to  time." 

They  were  close  to  the  house  by  this  time,  and  as  they 
turned  a  corner  of  the  shrubbery,  whom  should  they  see 
approaching  slowly  on  horseback  from  the  opposite 
direction  but  Monsieur  Henri  Duplessis  himself  ! 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Sir  Philip.  "Why,  here 
comes  our   hero  in  person  !      I  suppose  you  won't  care, 

Freddy,  if Eh,   why,  wdiat !  where  the  deuce  has 

the  girl  got  to  ?  " 

Frederica,  on  seeing  who  was  coming,  had  slipped 
back  out  of  sight.  Traversing  quickly  a  narrow  side- 
path  through  the  evergreens,  she  came,  in  a  few  minutes, 
by  a  private  door  into  Lady  Spencelaugh's  flower- 
garden,  from  whence  she  quickly  made  her  way  unseen 
to  her  own  room. 

Having  divested  herself  of  her  hat  and  riding-habit, 
she  flung  herself  wearily  on  the  bed.  Both  heart  and 
head  ached  strangely  ;  and  she  felt  just  then  that  it 
would  be  well  to  die,  and  so  end  all  this  miserable  coil 
that  was  o-athering  round  her  life,  and  from  which  there 
seemed  no  other  mode  of  escape.  "Why  does  the 
Great  Angel  always  refuse  to  come  to  the  weary  ones 
who  long  for  his  presence  ?  "  she  murmured  to  herself. 
And  then  she  fell  to  thinking  of  the  promise  she  had 
given  her  uncle — a  dangerous  promise  certainly,  seeing 
in  whose  favour  it  was  made.  And  yet,  what  did  it 
matter?  He  whom  she  loved  was  lost  to  her  for  ever, 
and  just  then  she  was  indifferent  to  everything  except 
that  one  miserable  fact, 
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CHAPTER    II. 

MOTH  K  II    AND    SUN. 

O.N*  the  same  afternoon  that  the  events  relakd  in  the 
foregoing  chapter  took  place,  Mrs.  Winch,  landlady  of 
the  "  Hand  and  Dagger,"  the  principal  inn  and  posting- 
house  in  Normanford,  drove  np  to  Belair  in  her  little 
pony-chaise,  accompanied  by  her  son  Jerry  In  the  old 
coaching  days,  the  "Hand  and  Dagger"  had  been  one 
of  the  best  inns  in  all  Monkshire,  noted  for  its  excellent 
accommodation  and  moderate  charges ;  but  with  the 
advent  of  railways  and  the  extinction  of  stage-coaches, 
its  importance  had  become  a  tradition  of  the  past.  It 
had  now  sunk  into  a  common-place  country  hotel,  the 
ghost  of  its  former  self,  with  an  occasional  solitary  com- 
mercial traveller  to  shudder  in  the  desolation  of  its  great, 
bare  coffee-room  ;  or  perhaps  a  rich  family  or  two  tor  a 
few  days  in  autumn,  who  had  ventured  thus  far  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  was 
abandoned  to  the  effete  conviviality  of  the  Town  Club, 
which  assembled  in  its  best  parlour  twice  a  week,  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  those  of 
Xormanford  in  particular. 

Mrs.  Winch  was  a  widow  of  many  years'  standing. 
Her  husband  had  been  landlord  of  the  "  Hand  and 
Dagger "'  during  its  prosperous  days,  and  she  now  clung 
to  it  in  its  decadence,  all  the  more  tenaciously,  perhaps, 
in  that  her  friends  were  constantly  advising  her  to  give 
it  up,  and  take  a  house  of  less  pretensions  and  fewer 
expenses.  And  although  these  friends  were  always 
asseverating — among  themselves — that  her  expenditure 
was  far  in  excess  of  her  diminished  income,  and  that 
another  year  or  two  must  inevitably  make  a  bankrupt 
of  her,  Mrs.  Winch  still  went  serenely  on  her  way, 
laughing  to  scorn  all  such  vaticinations,  dressing  in  silks 
and  satins,  and  taking  her  pleasure  after  her  own  fashion, 
as  though  the  "Hand  and  Dagger"  were  the  most 
prosperous  of  hotels.  She  was  a  person,  too,  of  some 
consideration  up  at  Belair,  and  the  lodge-keeper  took 
care  to  touch  his  hat  to  her  as  he  opened  the  gates  for 
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her  chaise  to  enter;  as  did  also  the  footman,  who 
answered  her  imperative  ring  at  the  side  door.  Not  the 
servants'  door,  if  you  please,  but  the  convenient  entrance 
generally  made  use  of  by  the  great  people  themselves 
when  there  was  no  company  at  I3c!air,  and  with  which 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  housekeeper,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  the 
steward,  had  also  a  daily  familiarity. 

"  Is  my  Lady  at  home,  and  disengaged  P  "  asked  Mrs. 
Winch  of  the  footman. 

"At  home,  and  I  believe  disengaged,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered the  man,  in  the  most  respectful  of  tones,  as  he 
held  out  his  wrist  to  assist  her  to  alight. 

"Look  after  the  pony,  Jerry;  I  shall  not  be  long," 
said  the  landlady  to  her  son,  as  she  shook  the  stiff  folds 
of  her  silk  dress  into  their  proper  form,  before  following 
the  footman  into  the  house. 

Jerry  took  the  reins  loosely,  and  nodded  at  his  mother 
without  speaking.  He  knew  that  the  pony  was  quite 
competent  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  his  mind,  just  then, 
was  intent  on  something  else — on  a  waltz  which  he  had 
heard  a  German  band  playing  in  the  market-place  as  he 
left  home,  and  wdiich  he  had  been  crooning  over  to  him- 
self ever  since.  There  were  a  few  bars,  however,  which 
he  could  not  exactly  remember,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
door  closed  behind  his  mother,  than  he  drew  from  one 
of  his  capacious  pockets  a  long  tin  whistle,  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  he  was  a  great  adept,  and  proceeded 
to  play  softly  over  the  tune  that  was  haunting  his  brain. 
After  several  failures  and  stumblings  over  one  or  two 
difficult  passages,  he  succeeded  in  playing  it  through 
without  a  blunder.  Then  he  flourished  the  whistle  wildly 
round  his  head,  and  gave  vent  to  a  loud  unearthly  screech 
of  delight — a  sort  of  "  Hoo-hoo-hoo  !  "  ending  with  a 
bark  almost  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  which,  without  fur- 
ther indication,  would  at  once  have  told  a  stranger  that 
poor  Jerry's  wits  were  not  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Jerry  Winch  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  Norman- 
ford,  and  known  to  all  its  inhabitants  both  young  and 
old.  He  was  a  tall  handsome  lad  of  eighteen,  with  long 
flaxen  hair,  and  a  clear  sunburnt  complexion  ;  dressed  in 
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a  suit  of  home-spun  gray,  "with  a  tall  sugar-loaf  hat  of 
gray  felt,  battered  and.  ■weather-stained,  the  shape  of 
which  added  not  a  little  to  the  strangeness  of  his  appear- 
ance His  eyes  were  deep  bine,  but  from  their  depths 
there  looked  out  at  you  a  flickering,  impish  will-o'-the- 
wisp — sometimes  nothing  but  the  imp  of  fun  and  laugh- 
ter, but  in  his  darker  moods  one  that  was  ready  to  do 
any  devil's  trick  that  might  come  first  to  hand;  while 
irresolution  and  Avant  of  purpose  were  just  as  plainly  in- 
dicated by  his  sensitive,  loosely-hung  mouth,  and  his 
pointed  chin,  in  which  lurked  a  dimple  that  many  a 
beauty  might  have  been  proud  to  call  her  own.  As  a 
rule,  Jerry  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  people  of  Nor- 
manford  as  a  harmless  good-natured  fool,  ready  to  do  an 
errand  for  anybody,  but  lacking  the  sense  necessary  for 
any  but  commissions  of  the  simplest  kind — a  simpleton, 
who,  if  his  mother  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  him, 
must  have  been  thrown  upon  the  parish  as  one  incapable 
of  earning  a  living  for  himself.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  a  few  people  in  Normanford  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  penetration,  and  who  were  ready  to  aver 
that  all  Jerry's  vagaries  were  not  of  such  a  harmless  na- 
ture as  his  friends  would  have  people  believe;  that  the 
imp  by  which  he  was  possessed  was  a  malignant  one, 
cprite  capable  of  bearing  a  grudge,  and  of  revenging  it, 
too,  in  its  own  stealthy  devilish  fashion.  These  detrac- 
tors would  whisper  mysteriously  among  themselves,  and 
ask  one  another  who  it  was  that  set  fire  to  Farmer  Gul  - 
bins's  ricks,  six  months  after  that  individual  had  laid  his 
riding-whip  lightly  across  Jerry's  shoulders,  as  a  warn- 
ing against  turnip-stealing — a  weakness  to  which  Mrs. 
"Winch's  son  was  much  addicted.  "Who  was  it,  too,  these 
same  folk  would  like  to  know,  that  flung  the  poisoned 
meat  into  Squire  Wakefield's  kennel,  and  so  caused  the 
death  of  a  dozen  hounds,  a  few  weeks  after  Jerry  had 
been  bitten  in  the  hand  by  that  gentleman's  mastiff, 
which  took  that  way  of  showing  its  objection  to  being- 
poked  in  the  ribs  with  a  walking-stick?  Who,  again, 
was  it,  they  asked,  that  coming  suddenly  behind  poor 
Widow  Brown  one  dark  night,  pushed  her  off  the  high 
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bank  into  the  river,  -where,  but  for  the  merest  accident, 
she  would  have  been  drowned,  several  months  after  she 
had  threatened  Jerry  Avith  the  penalties  of  the  law  for 
torturincr  her  favourite  black  cat  ?  These  would  have 
been  serious  questions,  had  there  been  any  shadow  of 
proof  that  Jerry  was  the  party  in  fault ;  but  there  being- 
nothing  to  implicate  him  in  the  slighest  degree,  and  his 
friends  being  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to  one  as  against 
his  detractors,  these  ugly  whispers  gradually  died  out, 
and  his  popularity  remained  as  well  established  as  be- 
fore. 

Jerry's  tootlings  had  scarcely  come  to  an  end,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  the  housekeeper, 
stepped  out,  carrying  something  under  cover  of  her 
apron.  "  Well,  Jerry,  my  man,  and  bow  are  you  to-day  '(  " 
said  the  stately  old  dame.  Mrs.  AVinch  and  she  had 
been  bitter  enemies  for  years  ;  but  for  the  half-witted 
Jerry  the  housekeeper  had  always  a  kindly  word. 

'"  His  health  is  quite  salubrious,  ma'am ;  with  many 
obligations  to  you,"  answered  Jerry,  with  a  tug  at  the 
brim  of  his  napless  hat.  He  always  spoke  of  himself  in 
the  third  person,  and  delighted,  when  addressing  those 
he  deemed  his  superiors  in  life,  to  make  use  of  the  long- 
est words  his  memory  could  supply  him  with — though, 
as  his  mother  used  to  say,  where  he  contrived  to  pick 
them  up,  was  a  mystery  to  every  one. 

"  Y"ou  could  eat  a  nice  cake,  couldn't  you,  Jerry  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Jones. 

Jerry  burst  into  las  wild  unearthly  laugh,  but  checked 
himself  midway,  and  becoming  grave  in  an  instant, 
touched  his  hat  deprecatingly,  and  gazed  with  eager 
hungry  eyes,  at  the  housekeeper's  concealed  treasure. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  now  Y  Isn't  it  a  beauty  >  " 
and  Mrs.  Jones  flung  back  her  apron,  displaying  as  she 
did  so  a  round  cake  the  size  of  a  dessert-plate,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  currants. 

Jerry's  mouth  literally  began  to  water  as  he  gazed, 
and  his  eyes  went  up  to  the  housekeeper's  with  a  wistful 
pathetic  expression,  which  the  old  lady  had  no  heart  to 
resist. 
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"  Here,  lad,  take  it,"  said  the  kindly  old  woman ;  "  and 
if  you  cat  it  all,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  Only  I  hope  to 
goodness,  Jerry,  that  you  have  got  none  of  them  nasty 
snakes  about  you  to-day  Ugh  !  "  and  the  housekeeper 
shuddered,  and  drew  back  a  step  or  two. 

Jerry  paused  in  his  mastication  of  the  first  mouthful. 
"  He  left  all  his  pets  at  home  to-day,  that's  what  he  did." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it ;  and  if  I  were  you,  my  boy,  I'd  chop 
their  heads  off. — Bless  me,  what  an  appetite  the  lad 
has  !  "  and  with  a  hearty  good-morning,  the  housekeeper 
went  back  indoors,  leaving  Jerry  to  the  quiet  discussitn 
of  his  cake.  "Who  no  sooner  found  himself  alone,  than 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  couple  of  wild  "  Hoo-hoo-hoo  " 
laughs,  then  returned,  as  grave  as  a  judge,  to  the  business 
in  hand,  and  so  went  quietly  on  till  the  cake  Avas  eaten 
to  the  last  crumb. 

Jerry's  next  proceeding  was  to  partially  unbutton  his 
capacious  waistcoat,  and,  inserting  his  hand  into  some 
folds  of  flannel  that  could  be  seen  below,  to  draw  there- 
from, one  after  the  other,  a  couple  of  large  vipers,  which 
he  proceeded  to  fondle  and  play  with,  as  though  they 
were  the  most  charming  and  innocent  pets  in  the  world. 
"  Chop  off  your  heads,  my  beautiful  ones,  did  the  old 
cat  say  ?  "  murmured  Jerry,  while  the  reptiles  twisted 
themselves  about  his  neck  and  arms,  and  seemed  to 
reciprccate  his  caresses.  "  Jerry  would  sooner  chop  her 
head  off,  any  day.  Dear  to  Jerry's  heart  art  thou,  O 
beautiful  Mogaddo  !  and  not  less  thou,  0  lovely  Pipanta  ! 
Your  master  loves  you  both.  And  to-night  ye  shall 
haunt  that  old  hag's  dreams.  She  shall  see  you  twining 
about  her  tees,  and  feel  you  biting  the  soles  of  her  feet, 
and  she  shall  have  no  power  to  stir.  Jerry  wills  it  so  ! 
But  nothing  worse  shall  happen  to  her  this  time,  because 
she  gave  Jerry  a  cake — a  beautiful  cake  !  and  some  clay 
she  may,  perhaps,  give  him  another.     Hoo-hoo-eeh  !  " 

Then  Jerrv,  placing  the  vipers  on  the  seat  before  him, 
took  out  his  tin  whistle,  and  began  to  play  a  sweet, 
quaint  old  air  in  a  minor  key  ;  and  presently  the  reptiles 
lifted  up  their  heads,  and  gradually  began  to  sway  their 
bodies  to  and  fro,  as  though  in  unison  with  the  tune. 

c 
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"  What  a  nice,  fat,  overlapping  neck  the  old  hag  has  ! " 
murmured  Jerry,  pausing  after  a  time  for  lack  of  breath. 
"  Jerry's  fingers  itched  to  gripe  it.  It  would  be  nice,  on 
a  dark  night,  to  seize  it  suddenly  from  behind,  and  hear 
it  gurgle,  and  gasp,  and  choke — a  neck,  my  beautiful 
Mogaddo,  for  which  thou  wouldst  make  a  charming 
necklace  !  And  now  dance,  dance,  little  ones,  while  the 
sun  is  warm,  and  your  master's  heart  is  fflad  !  " 

Mrs.  Winch,  passing  through  several  rooms  and 
corridors,  with  all  of  which  she  was  well  acquainted, 
came  at  last  to  that  wins:  of  the  °-reat  house  of  Belair 
in  which  Lady  Spencelaugh's  private  apartments  were 
situated. 

"  Mrs.  Winch  to  see  my  Lady,"  lisped  Plush,  in  dulcet 
accents,  ushering  the  landlady  into  an  ante-room,  the 
sole  inmate  of  which  was  Lady  Spencelaugh's  new  maid, 
seated  at  her  embroidery,  who  rose  and  frowned  un- 
mistakeably  at  the  intruder. 

"  My  Lady  is  engaged,  and  cannot  be  seen,"  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  Clotilde,  with  a  strong  French  accent. — 
"  And  you,  sir" — to  the  footman — "never  bring  visitors 
here  again,  without  first  receiving  permission  to  do 
so." 

"  You  say  that  my  Lady  is  engaged.  Has  she  company 
with  her,  or  is  she  alone  ?  "  said  the  widow,  still 
advancing  towards  the  inner  door. 

"  That  concerns  you  not  at  all.  I  tell  you  my  Lady 
is  engaged,  and  will  not  see  any  one,"  cried  Clotilde, 
planting  herself  full  before  the  sacred  door. 

"  Tush  !  girl ;  I  know  what  that  means,"  exclaimed 
the  undaunted  widow.  "  She  is  taking  her  afternoon 
nap,  and  doesn't  like  being  disturbed.  But  she  [will 
always  see  Martha  Winch,  let  her  come  when  and  how 
she  may  ;  so  stand  aside,  and  try  to  remember  me  when 
you  see  me  next ; "  and  before  Clotilde  knew  what  had 
happened,  she  found  herself  swung  a  couple  of  yards 
away,  while  Mrs.  Winch  passed  quickly  forward  into  the 
inner  room,  and  shut  the  door  in  her  face. 

"Remember  you,  madame  !"  muttered  the  French 
girl    between   her   teeth,    as    she   twisted    her    fingers 
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viciously  in  her  black  hair.  "  Yes,  I  shall  not  forget  you 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  next  year.  What  secret  is 
there,  I  wonder,  between  my  Lady  and  you,  that  you 
have  permission  to  sec  her  at  any  hour  V  That  is  just 
what  it  must  be  my  business  to  discover  !  " 

The  demeanour  of  Mrs.  AVinch  underwent  an  entire 
change  the  moment  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
Lady  Spencelaugh,  who,  roused  thus  unceremoniously 
from  her  afternoon  slumber,  started  up  in  amazement, 
and  glared  at  the  intruder.  Mrs.  Winch  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  door  with  a  deprecatory  air,  and  waited  in 
submissive  silence  for  my  Lady  to  address  her. 

"  Is  that  you,  Martha  Winch  ?  "  said.  Lady  Spence- 
laugh sharply.  "  I  think  you  might  have  chosen  a  more 
appropriate  time  for  your  visit ;  you  know  how  greatly 
I  dislike  being  disturbed  at  this  hour  of  the  day." 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  come  at  this  time,  my 
Lady,  had  I  not  received  some  important  news,  which  I 
felt  bound  to  communicate  to  you  without  the  least 
delay" 

"I  don't  care;  you  might  have  let  me  enjoy  my 
afternoon  nap  in  peace  :  it  was  unkind  of  you  to  disturb 
me." 

'"Important  newrs  from  America,"  urged  the  widow 
in  a  subdued  voice. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  flushed  slightly  at  these  words,  and 
her  eyes  had  an  anxious  expression  in  them  as  they 
sought  those  of  Mrs.  Winch. 

"Well,  don't  stand  there,  Martha,"  she  said  more 
kindly  than  before,  "but  come  and  sit  down  by  me  on 
the  ottoman,  and  let  us  talk  over  this  news  of  yours." 

Mrs.  Winch  advanced  into  the  room,  and  having 
pressed  Lady  Spencelaugh's  proffered  hand  with  re- 
spectful devotion  to  her  lips,  she  seated  herself  as 
requested,  and  opening  her  reticule,  produced  therefrom 
a  newspaper  and  a  letter. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  had  been  accounted  a  beauty  in 
her  time,  and  at  fifty  years  of  age  was  still  very  nice- 
looking,  with  a  white  umvrinkled  skin,  and  a  clear 
bright    colour    in     her    cheeks,    without   the    slightest 
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suspicion  of  rouge.  Her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and 
vivacious,  but  somewhat  frosty  in  expression  ;  and  she 
had  the  good  sense  to  wear  her  own  gray  hair  without 
disguise  or  further  adornment  than  those  exquisite  little 
caps  tossed  together  for  her  by  the  deft  fingers  of  lame 
Miss  Garraway. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  in  her  younger  days  bad  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  genteel  poverty,  -when,  as  Peggy  Grant, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  Yorkshire  squire,  she  had 
mended  her  father's  hose,  made  the  pies  and  custards, 
and  had  a  sharp  eye  after  the  domestic  expenditure. 
That,  of  course,  was  before  her  rich  aunt  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  her  out  as  a  belle  in  London 
society,  Avhere,  however,  she  contrived  to  play  her  cards 
so  much  amiss  that  at  eight-and-twenty  she  was  still 
unmarried.  She  was  beginning  to  despair,  when  fortune 
threw  a  rich  widower  in  her  way  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Philip  Spencelaugh,  whom,  after  six  months  of  patient 
angling,  she  succeeded  in  landing  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore  of  matrimony. 

The  ambition  of  Marguerite  Grant  was  satisfied  when 
she  became  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  she  determined 
thenceforth  to  take  life  easily,  and  enjoy  the  full 
advantages  of  her  position.  Several  brilliant  seasons  in 
London  succeeded  her  marriage — that  is,  after  Sir 
Philip  finally  settled  in  England,  which  was  not  till  two 
years  later,  his  regiment  having  been  ordered  to  India 
for  active  service,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
unwilling  for  some  time  to  sell  out.  But  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel  brought  her  Ladyship's  career  to  a  dismal 
termination,  confining  her  for  many  weary  months  to  a 
sick-bed.  After  her  return  to  comparative  health,  she 
never  cared  to  resume  her  former  position  in  the  gay 
world  of  London,  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  May  or 
June  of  each  season  satisfying  all  her  ambition  in  that 
way.  The  rest  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  months  at  some  watering-place  at  home  or 
abroad,  was  passed  at  Belair,  where  she  never  saw 
much  company  ;  the  health  of  Sir  Philijj,  like  her  own, 
being  far  from  robust.     Thus  it  fell  out  that  for  many 
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years  past  Lady  Spencelaugh  had  considered  herself, 
and  had  been  treated  by  every  one  about  her,  as  an 
invalid.  As  such  she  had  fallen  into  an  easy,  self- 
indulgent  way  of  life,  which  she  was  too  old  now  to 
change  ;  so,  beyond  checking  the  tradesmen's  accounts 
herself,  and  keeping  down  the  number  of  servants  to  the 
lowest  point  of  efficiency,  she  interfered  in  no  way  with 
the  management  of  the  establishment  at  Belair.  She 
liked  to  be  nicely  dressed,  and  to  have  a  well-appointed 
carriage ;  she  liked  nice  little  French  dinners,  and 
hothouse  flowers,  and  her  after-luncheon  nap,  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  new  novels,  English  and  foreign. 
Grant  Lady  Spencelaugh  but  these  trifles,  supplemented 
by  an  intermittent  rain  of  mixtures  "as  before,"  con- 
cocted for  her  by  her  favourite  Dr.  Roach,  and,  for  the 
rest,  the  world  might  wag  pretty  much  as  it  liked,  for 
any  interest  she  took  in  its  sayings  or  doings.  One  son 
she  had,  Gaston  Spencelaugh,  the  darling  of  his  mother's 
heart,  who  had  just  left  Cambridge,  and  was  now  in 
Paris,  for  the  suppote.1  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in 
the  French  language. 

A  word  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Winch,  and  we  shall  then  get  fairly  under  weigh  again 
with  our  story.  The  landlady  of  the  "  Hand  and 
Dagger"  was  a  tall,  thin,  large- featured  woman,  in 
reality  nearly  as  old  as  Lady  Spencelaugh,  but  her  light 
flaxen  hair  showed  as  yet  but  few  traces  of  age,  while 
her  figure  was  still  as  lithe  and  upright  as  though  she 
were  but  a  girl  of  twenty.  She  was  a  woman  of 
few  words,  with  manners  that  were  grave  almost  to 
sternness  ;  and  was  respected  rather  than  liked  by  the 
people  of  Xormanford — a  woman  of  whom  it  might  be 
averred,  that  although  she  had  hundreds  of  acquaint- 
ances, it  was  much  to  be  doubted  whether  she  had  a 
single  friend.  Albeit,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  there 
were  one  or  two  vulnerable  places  in  the  widow's  coldly- 
beating  heart. 

"  And  now,  Martha,  for  your  important  news,"  Eaid 
Lady  Spencelaugh. 

Mrs.  Winch  paused  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  on 
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the  letter.     "Barbara  Kreefe  is  dead!"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  almost  sepulchral  in  its  solemnity. 

"Dead!"  whispered  her  Ladyship,  as  though  she 
could  scarcely  believe  the  news,  while  a  sudden  terror 
leaped  into  her  eyes,  and  all  the  warmth  and  colour  died 
out  of  her  face. 

"Your  Ladyship  has  no  cause  to  be  alarmed,"  said 
Mrs.  Winch  reassuringly.  "  Barbara  has  died  as  she 
lived— faithful  to  the  Secret!" 

Lady  Spencelaugh  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  her  brow  with  her  delicate 
laced  handkerchief.  "Goon,"  she  murmured.  "Whose 
letter  is  that  which  you  have  got  there  ?  " 

"This  is  a  letter  written  by  Barbara  on  her  death- 
bed, after  she  knew  that  she  could  not  recover,  and  left 
by  her  with  directions  that  it  should  be  forwarded  imme- 
diately upon  her  decease.  Accompanying  it  came  this 
newspaper,  which  contains  the  notification  of  her  death. 
With  your  Ladyship's  permission,  I  will  now  read  the 
letter,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  so  singular  a 
character  that  I  could  not  rest  a  moment  after  reading' 
them,  but  hurried  up  to  Belair  at  once." 

Lady  Spencelaugh  was  busily  at  work  with  her  fan  ; 
it  was  evident  that  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Martha 
Winch  got  up  and  turned  the  key  of  the  door,  and 
closed  the  French  window  ;  and  then,  going  back  to  her 
seat,  she  read,  in  a  low  and  measured  voice,  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  


& 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    DEAD   WOMAN'S    LETTER. 

MULLISSVILLE,    MASSACHUSETTS,    U.S. 

April  5,  185—. 
My  Dear  Sister, — When  this  letter  reaches  you  I 
shall  be  no  more.  I  write  it — with  much  pain  and 
difficulty — on  my  death-bed ;  and  I  shall  leave  instruc- 
tions for  it  to  be  forwarded  as  addressed,  together 
with  a  newspaper  containing  the  announcement  of  my 
death,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  event  shall  huve 
taken  place.     The  painful  malady  from  which   I  have 
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been  more  or  less  a  sufferer  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
Las  struck  me  down  at  last.  Bat  it  was  not  to  write  of 
my  own  sufferings  ( I  tat  I  began  this  let!  er,  but  to  perform 
an  act  of  justice — of  reparation — which  may  no  longer 
be  delayed.  The  confession  I  have  to  make  is  a  painful 
one,  inasmuch  as  lie  who  began  the  deception  which  I 
am  about  to  reveal  was  one  whom,  in  spite  of  all  his 
faults,  I  loved — my  husband.  In  the  woiking  out  of 
this  deception  I  have  been  an  unwilling  agent ;  and  I 
charge  you  to  make  known  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 

Lady  S without  delay,  as  what  I  have  to  put  down 

here  concerns  her  more  nearly  than  it  does  any  one  else. 
I  need  not  detail  the  circumstances  which  induced 
Jeremiah  and  me  to  leave  England,  seeing  that  they  arc 
as  well  known  to  you  as  they  are  to  myself,  and  that 
you  were  as  deeply  implicated  in  the  affair  which  led  to 
our  departure  as  any  one.  You  are  aware  that  on  our 
arrival  in  this  country  we  took  up  our  residence  in  one 
of  the  western  states,  at  that  time  but  thinly  populated, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Indian  frontier. 
Here  my  husband  began  to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  and 
here  we  continued  to  live  for  seven  years.  But  Jeremiah 
gambled  and  drank,  and  we  were  obliged  at  last  to  seek 
another  home  in  a  place  where  we  were  unknown.  An 
opening  having  offered  itself  in  a  small  town  in  the 
s*ate  of  Xew  York,  we  procedeed  thither;  and  there 
we  remained  for  ten  years,  leading  a  miserable  existence, 
for  Jeremiah's  old  weaknesses  grew  upon  him,  and  one 
by  one  his  few  American  friends  were  alienated.  I  do 
not  write  this  as  imputing  blame  to  the  dead,  but  simply 
because  a  plain  statement  of  the  truth  is  now  necessary. 
Our  next  move  was  to  the  spot  from  which  I  write  this 
letter,  and  where  my  husband  died  two  years  after  our 
arrival.  I  had  three  dollars  in  the  house  the  day  he 
died,  and  owed  three  hundred  in  debts ;  for  all  the 
money  that  had  been  sent  us  was  gone — who  can  say 
whither  ?  Jeremiah  himself  could  not  have  told.  Every 
remittance,  as  it  came  to  hand,  was  required  to  meet 
debts  that  never  seemed  to  decrease.  The  thought  that 
I  should  be  left  destitute  preyed  heavily  on  my  husband's 
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mind  as  lie  lay  dying,  and  lie  bound  me  by  a  solemn 
promise  not  to  reveal  till  after  my  own  death,  the  decep- 
tion that  had  been  practised  by  him  for  so  many  years. 
This  he  did  in  order  that  the  income  derived  from  a  cer- 
tain source  might  be  continued  to  me,  and  that  I  might 
thus  bo  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  after  his  decease. 
That  promise  has  weighed  heavily  on  my  conscience  ever 
since  it  was  made,  but  I  have  not  felt  myself  justified 
in  breaking  it.  Since  my  husband's  death,  I  have  lived 
on  the  proceeds  of  my  needle,  and  the  sums  remitted  to 
me  lie  untouched  at  the  bank.  I  have  taken  steps  for 
having  the  total  amount  forwarded  to  you  after  my 
death,  for  repayment  to  the  sender. 

According  to  the  arrangement  made  before  leaving 
England,  my  husband  wTas  to  write  to  a  certain  person, 
through  you,  three  times  every  year.  This  portion  of 
the  agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out  by  Jeremiah  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  by  me  after  his  death.  Once  in 
every  four  months  a  statement  was  sent  you,  embracing 
such  particulars  concerning  the  Boy  as  it  was  thought 
you  might  feel  interested  in  knowing. 

The  whole  of  those  statements  for  the  last  eleven 
years  were  false  in  every  particular. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  their  contents.  Up  to  the 
time  that  the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  the  reports  sent 
you  were  simple  statements  of  facts.  You  were  duly 
informed  of  our  safe  arrival  in  the  country,  and  our 
settlement  at  Willsburgh ;  you  had  ample  particulars 
sent  you  respecting  the  child — his  health,  his  stubborn 
temper,  and  the  progress  he  was  making  at  school. 
Every  letter  gave  you  the  assurance  that  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  former  life  were  gradually  dying  out  of  his 
memory,  and  that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  the  Secret 
was  becoming  less  difficult  to  keep.  This  went  on  till 
he  was  nine  years  old,  but  after  that  time  the  reports 
sent  you  were  purely  fictitious.  You  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  boy,  after  remaining  at  school  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  was  put  as  assistant  into  a  store,  where  he 
stayed  till  he  was  quite  a  young  man;  but  that,  growing 
tired  of  this  life  after  a  time,  he  joined  an  exploring  ex- 
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pcdiiion  that  was  being  formed  to  search  for  a  new  pass 
across  11  ie  Kocky  Mountains,  and  that  he  was  never 
heard  <>f  afterwards.  Long  before  the  boy  was  nine 
vears  old,  my  husliand  began  to  chafe  under  the  burden 
that  was  laid  upon  him,  well  paid  for  the  duty  though 
lie  was.  There  were  various  reasons  "why  this  should 
be  so.  In  the  first  place,  Jeremiah  was,  in  reality,  a 
man  of  timid  disposition,  despite  the  daring  scheme 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  temptation,  he 
had  so  successfully  carried  out.  So  long  as  the  lad  con- 
tinued to  live  with  us,  he  trembled  lest  some  untoward 
accident  should  bring  the  deed  he  had  done  home  to 
him — exposure  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  being  what 
lie  dreaded  beyond  everything.  Then,  the  lad's  temper 
was  most  stubborn  and  obstinate  ;  and,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  Jeremiah  and  myself,  he  persistently  refused 
to  address  us  as  "Uncle"  and  "Aunt"  (the  degree  of 
relationship  decided  upon  before  we  left  England),  but 
would  stamp  his  foot,  and  turn  white  with  passion,  when 
urged  on  the  point.  Nay,  he  would  cry  that  we  were 
no  relations  of  his,  but  his  enemies,  who  had  stolen  him 
away  from  his  beautiful  home  across  the  sea ;  and  that 
when  he  should  grow  to  be  a  man,  he  would  have  us  put 
in  prison  for  it.  As  the  lad  grew  older,  there  was  no 
lack  of  busy-bodies  in  the  little  town  to  pick  up  his 
words,  and  try  to  patch  them  up  into  a  case  against 
Jeremiah.  But  the  boy  remembered  so  little  of  his 
former  life,  and  the  evidence  against  us  was  so  weak, 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  we  might  have  defied  it 
with  impunity.  If  Jeremiah  would  have  given  up  in- 
sisting upon  the  relationship,  the  lad  would  have  gradu- 
ally tamed  down,  and  have  settled  by  degrees  into  the 
trammels  of  his  new  life,  and  little  by  little  have  for- 
gotten all  that  his  memory  retained  of  old  days,  till  his 
recollection  of  that  time  became  an  utter  blank.  But 
Jeremiah  was  too  nervous  and  faint-hearted  to  carry  out 
such  a  scheme  ;  and  he  hit  on  another  plan,  after  a  time, 
which  would  at  once  relieve  him  of  the  boy,  and  still 
enable  him  to  draw  the  extra  amount  allowed  for  his 
maintenance  and  education. 
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My  husband  gave  out  anions,'  his  friends  in  the  little 
town,  that  the  lad's  relations  had  sent  word  for  him  to 
be  sent  back  home  to  England,  and  that  he  was  coins'' 
to  take  him  to  New  York,  and  see  him  safely  on  board 
ship.  And  one  wintry  morning,  he  and  the  boy  set  off 
on  their  journey.  My  mind  misgave  me,  I  knew  not 
why ;  and  all  the  time  Jeremiah  was  away,  I  could  do 
nothing  but  wait,  and  listen,  and  weep  to  think  of  the 
poor  lad's  unhappy  fate.  I  had  grown  to  like  him,  far 
better  than  I  knew  of,  till  I  lost  him  for  ever.  He  was 
so  handsome,  so  generous,  so  brave,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  help  loving  him.  Let  me  say  this  much  now 
in  defence  of  his  memory — poor,  ill-fated  child ! 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  my  husband  came  back  alone. 
I  demanded  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  boy.  He 
refused  to  tell  me.  ''You  have  murdered  him!"  I 
exclaimed,  struck  with  a  sudden  fear.  "  Not  quite  so 
bad  as  that,  old  girl,"  he  said,  Avith  a  laugh.  "I  have 
not  put  the  young  imp  out  of  the  world,  but  only  got 
rid  of  him  ;  take  my  word  for  that.  Believe  me,  once 
for  all,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  quite  well  and  hearty ; 
but  further  than  that  you  will  never  know,  so  you 
needn't  bother  more  about  it."  And  he  kept  his  word. 
I  did  not  know  then,  I  do  not  know  now,  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  boy.  When  my  husband  lay  dying.  I  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  point,  but  even  then  he  refused  to  tell 
me.  "  I  did  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
what  became  of  him,  I  will  never  tell  to  anybody."  And 
so  he  died. 

I  wish  to  palliate  nothing.  I  sny  again,  that  the 
object  of  Jeremiah  Kreefe  in  acting  as  he  did  was  to  get 
rid  of  all  danger  of  having  his  misdeeds  brought  home 
to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to    receive  the  double 

allowance  from  Lady  S .  But  I  must  do  his  memory 

one  piece  of  j  ustice,  which  you  will  not  fail  to  represent 

to  Lady  S ,  when  you  lay  this  statement  before  her. 

However  much  he  might  forget  himself  in  some  things 
■ — however  recklessly  he  might  ruin  his  worldly  pro- 
spects— however  foolishly  he  might  dissipate  the  sums 
sent  him  from  a  certain  quarter ;  he  never,   by  word, 
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deed,  or  look,  gave  intimation  (o  the  world  of  the  dark 
secret  that  lay  like  a  dread  shadow  on  his  mind.  In 
so  far  as  that  goes,  he  carried  out  with  strictest  honour 

his   part  of  the   compact.     Let   Lady   S he  further 

assured  that  I,  too,  shall  die  with  my  finger  on  my  lips. 
Her  secret  is  safe  with  me,  even  at  this  dark  hour.  II 
fill  ncccr  be  hrnm/ht  to  Jii/ht. 

You  now  know  the  truth,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 

goes,   respecting  the  fate  of  poor  Master .     What 

was  I  about  to  write  ?  It  is,  indeed,  time  to  conclude, 
for  brain  and  hand  arc  growing  feeble  alike.  Let  me 
again  set  down,  while  my  mind  is  clear  on  the  point, 
that  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  poor  child's  fate 
from  the  day  my  husband  took  him  away,  at  which  time 
he  was  just  turned  nine  years  of  age. 

And  now   farewell.     Present  my  dutiful  respects  to 

Lady  S .     I  trust  that  she  is  well  and  happy.     It 

may  be,  Martha,  that  you  and  I  shall  meet  again.  To 
Infinite  Mercy,  nothing  is  impossible.  Till  that  time 
shall  come,  dear  sister,  adieu. — 

Affectionately  yours,     Barbara  Kreefe. 

The  two  women  sat  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  Martha  Winch  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 
"  Poor  Barbara !  "  said  Lady  Spencelaugh  at  last ;  "I 
am  sorry  that  she  is  gone ;  and  yet,  Martha,  I  cannot 
help  experiencing  a  feeling  of  relief  that  you  and  I  are 
now  the  sole  living  depositaries  of  that  ugly  business. 
Poor  Barbara  !  she  was  faithful  to  the  last ;  so,  for  that 
matter,  was  Jeremiah  also,  while  deceiving  me  so 
wretchedly  in  other  things.  I  would  much  rather  have 
paid  him  double  the  money,  and  have  known  the  truth. 
I  wonder  what  he  did  with  the  boy.  But  my  rendering 
myself  miserable  on  that  point  would  do  no  good  to 
any  one.  I  daresay  the  young  man  is  well  and  happy, 
and  filling  some  inferior  position  in  life  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  himself  and  all  around  him.  I  am  sure  that  my 
best  wishes  are  with  him  wherever  he  may  be. — Yon 
will  burn  the  letter,  of  course,"  said  Lady  Spencelaugh 
after  another  pause. 
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Martha  nodded  assent,  and  deliberately  proceeded  to 
refold  the  letter  and  newspaper.  Then,  having  placed 
them  in  her  reticule,  she  rose  to  take  her  leave. 

"  By  the  bye,  Martha,"  said  her  Ladyship,  arresting 
the  widow  with  a  motion  of  her  fan,  "  I  trust  that  you 
have  thought  over  what  I  said  when  I  saw  you  last,  and 
have  given  that  odious  person  his  coiir/i:  /" 

"  I  have  not,  as  yet,  given  him  any  decisive  answer, 
my  Lady." 

"  You  have  not !  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that  ? 
"iou  surely  do  not  contemplate  making  yourself  ridicu- 
lous at  your  time  of  life." 

The  widow's  thin  face  flushed,  more  in  shame  than 
anger.  "  Oh,  my  Lady,  your  words  are  very  hard  !" 
she  said,  turning  appealingly  to  Lady  Spencelaugh. 

"  I  certainly  gave  you  credit  for  more  sense,  Martha 
Winch,"  said  her  Ladyship,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  began  to  pace  excitedly  about  the  room.  "  I  tell 
you  again,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  that  it  is  for  your 
money  alone  that  this  man  is  seeking  you.  The  scheme 
is  preposterous ;  and  once  more  I  repeat  that,  from  the 
day  you  are  married,  the  Secret  will  be  ours  no  longer." 

"  Oh,  my  Lady,  cannot  you  trust  me  after  all  there 
years?"  protested  the  widow.  "I  was  a  wife  fcr 
twelve  years,  and  when  my  husband  died,  he  died  in 
ignorance  of  the  hidden  bond  existing  between  your 
Ladyship  and  myself;  and  cannot  you  trust  me  again  ?" 

"But  do  you  not  see,  simpleton,"  responded  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  "  that  this  Brackenridge  is  an  altogether 
different  sort  of  man  from  honest,  simple-minded  Job 
Winch,  who  cared  for  nothing  so  long  as  the  little  hoard 
at  his  banker's  kept  increasing  from  year  to  year  ?  This 
man  will  force  the  secret  from  you,  whether  you  are 
willing  or  no,  and  will  trade  on  it  afterwards  for  his 
own  purposes." 

"  The  man  is  not  born  that  will  force  it  from  me 
against  my  will,"  said  the  widow  with  energy.  "  I  may 
like  Mr.  Brackenridge — nay,  I  do  like  him,  and  may  as 
well  confess  as  much  at  once  ;  but  your  interests,  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  have  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
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paramount  -with  me.  If  the  telling  of  -what  T  know  were; 
the  price  of  my  marriage  with  him,  I  -would  sacrifice 
him  twenty,  ay,  a  hundred  times  over,  rather  than  give 
utterance  to  a  word  that  could  by  any  possibility  com- 
promise your  Ladyship.  In  this  thing,  pray  have  faith 
in  me." 

"  I  have  every  faith  in  your  good  intentions,"  said  her 
Ladyship.  "  You  have  been  the  truest  friend,  Martha, 
that  ever  woman  had ;  but  you  have  never  been  tried  as 
you  will  be  tried,  if  you  marry  this  man.  I  tremble 
when  I  think  that  there  is  even  the  faintest  possibility 
of  the  Secret  becoming  known  to  him.  But  leave  mo 
now ;  I  am  unequal  to  further  conversation.  Come  up 
to  Belair  this  day  week,  and  we  will  discuss  the  matter 
again.  Ah  !  how  1  wish  that  man  had  never  made  his 
appearance  in  Normanford  ! "  Lady  Spencelaugh  sighed 
wearily,  and  her  arms  fell  dejectedly  by  her  side ;  she 
looked  for  the  moment  ten  years  older  than  she  had 
done  half  an  hour  before. 

Mrs.  Winch  drew  on  her  gloves.  "  Has  your  Lady- 
ship heard  lately  from  Mr.  Gaston  ?  "  she  asked.  She 
knew  that  Lady  Spencelaugh  would  brighten  up  at  the 
mention  of  that  name. 

"  Ah,  yes,  Martha  ;  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  a  long  letter  from  the  dear  fellow  yesterday 
He  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  thoroughly  in  Paris. 
But  I  feel  it  hard  that  I  do  not  see  him  oftener.  We 
shall  scarcely  have  him  at  Belair  before  Christmas  ;  but 
when  he  does  come,  I  hope  he  won't  leave  us  again  till 
after  his  birthday.  Such  a  day  as  I  mean  that  to  be  at 
Belair,  Martha  !  "  There  was  a  glad  smile  on  the  mother's 
face  as  she  said  these  words,  and  while  the  brightness 
still  lingered,  Mrs.  Winch  kissed  Lady  Spencelaugh's 
hand  respectfully,  and  took  her  leave. 


CHAPTER  IV 

LADY    SrENCELAUGll's    HIDING-PLACE. 

"  No  thanks,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh, 
as  he  shook  Mr   Duplessis  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  I  con- 
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fess  that  I  know  no  one  to  "whom  I  would  entrust  my 
claiming  sooner  than  to  yourself.  And  now  go  and  inform 
Lady  Spencelaugh  of  your  good  fortune.  She  will  bo 
pleased  to  hear  of  it,  for  you  are  a  great  favourite  with 
my  wife.  Don't  forget  that  you  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row." And  after  another  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  the 
baronet  turned  and  left  Mr.  Duplessis  standing  alone  on 
the  terrace,  where  the  two  had  been  walking  and  talk- 
ing for  the  last  half-hour. 

Mr.  Duplessis  paused  for  a  moment  after  he  was  left 
alone,  a  bright,  confident  smile  lighting  up  his  handsome 
face.  "  At  last !  "  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  The  prize 
for  which  I  have  so  patiently  laboured  is  coming  slowly 
within  my  grasp.  I  shall  win  and  wear  it  as  my  own 
before  the  world.  Beautiful  Frederica  !  you  do  not  love 
me  yet,  but  you  shall  learn  to  do  so  before  long,  unless 
my  tongue  has  lost  its  cunning  !  "  He  turned  oft'  the  ter- 
race, and  walked  musingly  through  the  shrubbery  to- 
wards the  side  entrance  on  his  way  to  Lady  Spence- 
laugh's  apartments.  Mrs.  Winch  was  just  climbing  into 
her  chaise  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  house.  Halting 
behind  a  screen  of  laurels,  he  saw  the  widow  take  her 
seat  beside  Jerry,  resume  the  reins  and  the  whip,  and 
then  drive  off  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  park.  "  Why 
does  that  woman  come  here  so  often  to  see  my  Lady  r  " 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  emerged  from  his  hiding-place. 
"  What  can  be  the  nature  of  the  bond  that  exists  between 
the  exclusive  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  this  commonplace 
landlady  of  a  country  tavern  ?  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  my  little  Clotilcle  may  prove  a  useful  ally.  There 
may  be  nothing  in  it,  or  there  may  be  much." 

A  tall,  thin,  handsome  man  of  eight-and-thirty,  this 
Monsieur  Henri  Duplessis  ;  with  a  low  broad  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  and  long  drooping  tawny  moustache  ;  with 
an  ever-ready  smile,  which  displayed  to  advantage  his 
large  white  regular  teeth  ;  with  accurately  arched  eye- 
brows, educated  to  express  much  either  for  or  against  a 
proposition — an  advantage  to  an  economist  of  words ; 
and  having  an  undoubted  air  of  fashion  and  distinction. 
By  birth  a  Canadian,  but  descended  from  an  old  French 
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family,  lie  could  boast,  a  pedigree  that  would  bear  the 
most  critical  investigation. 

Yes,  my  Lady  would  sec  Mr.  Duplcssis — (lie  was  rarely 
called  "  .Monsieur  "  at  Normanford  or  lielair) — so  said 
Plush:  and,  preceded  by  that  functionary,  the  Canadian 
was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room  of  Lady  Spencelaugh. 
C'lotihlc  was  in  the  ante-room,  busily  engaged  with  her 
embroidery,  as  Mr.  Dnplcssis  passed  through,  and  a 
meaning  look  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  Avhich.  the 
French  girl  was  not  slow  to  interpret. 

<;  You  must  lay  the  blame  of  my  intrusion  on  Sir 
Philip,  my  dear  Lady  Spencelaugh,"  said  Mr.  Duplcssis, 
as  lie  bent  respectfully  over  her  Ladyship's  hand.  "He 
insisted  on  my  coming  to  oommunicate  a  certain  piece 
of  intelligence,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  was 
certain  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  !  " 

"  Pray  make  no  apology,"  said  Lady  Spencelaugh,  in 
her  most  cordial  manner.  "  You  are  among  the  few 
friends,  Mr.  Duplessis,  to  whom  I  am  always  at  home. — 
You  are  admiring  those  roses  ?  Yes,  they  are  certainly 
very  fine.  But  Jennings  always  succeeds  better  with 
his  flowers  than  his  fruit.  And  now  for  this  news  of 
yours.  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  say  that  I  am  dying  to 
hear  it ;  but  in  a  dull  place  like  Belair,  where  news  of 
any  kind  is  a  rarity,  the  expression  would  be  almost  ex- 
cusable." 

Her  Ladyship  was  sitting  on  a  causeuse,  cutting  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  as  she  spoke.  Mr.  Duplcssis  had 
not  sat  down,  but  was  still  bending  over  the  stand  of 
roses  on  the  table.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  low, 
clear  voice,  in  -which,  however,  there  was  a  ring  of  tri- 
umph, which  Lady  Spencelaugh  did  not  fail  to  detect. 

"  My  news  is  this, — that,  thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of 
Sir  Philip,  Miss  Spencelaugh  has  consented  to  look  more 
favourably  on  my  suit  than  she  has  hitherto  done  ;  that 
she  has,  in  fact,  consented  to  give  me  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  my  cause  in  person." 

"  So  that  all  there  is  now  left  for  you  to  do,  is  to  go 
in  and  win  the  race,"  said  my  Lady.  "Well,  I  heartily 
wish  you  every  success  ;  but  I  warn  you  that  you  have 
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still  some  awkward  running  before  you.  However,  iny 
best  wishes,  and  any  little  assistance  I  can  render,  are 
sincerely  yours.  Prederica  and  I  have  hardly  been 
such  good  friends  as  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  been, 
though,  where  the  fault  lay,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell.  But  I  will  say  this  in  her  favour,  that  if 
you  succeed  in  winning  her,  you  may  consider  yourself 
a  happy  man.  Whatever  little  faults  of  temper  or  dis- 
position Prederica  may  have,  are  as  nothing  when 
weighed  in  the  scale  with  her  youth,  her  goodness,  and 
her  beauty." 

Now,  in  all  this  Lad)'  Spencelaugh  was  quite  sincere. 
Despite  the  polite  feud,  of  many  years'  standing,  which 
existed  between  herself  and  Prederica,  she  still  wished 
well  to  the  latter  in  a  general,  indefinite  sort  of  way 
— for  Miss  Spencelaugh  was  far  too  rich  and  important 
a  member  of  the  family  to  be  ignored  outright.  Mr. 
Duplessis  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  great  favourite 
with  her  Ladyship;  Sir  Philip  had  evidently  set  his 
heart  on  the  match  ;  it  was  desirable  that  Prederica 
should  quit  Belair  before  Gaston  should  bring  home  a 
bride  ;  and  her  Ladyship  had  an  inherent  weakness  for 
anvthinsf  that  smacked  of  match-matins' :  all  these 
reasons  combined,  induced  the  baronet's  wife  to  yield 
gracefully  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  to  make  a 
merit  of  giving  her  aid  to  a  scheme  to  oppose  which 
would  have  been  both  bad  policy  and  labour  in  vain. 
"  If  Gaston  were  only  a  year  or  two  older  !  "  she  would 
sometimes  murmur  to  herself — he  was  but  twenty-one, 
whereas  Miss  Spencelaugh  was  four  years  his  senior. 
"  If  the  disparity  between  their  ages  were  not  quite  so 
great,  they  might  perhaps  have  come  together  of  their 
own  accord;  and  with  her  fortune  and  his  own,  and  the 
baronetcy  at  no  very  distant  date,  what  might  not  my  bov 
have  aspired  to  ! "  These,  however,  were  but  vain  day- 
dreams, as  no  one  knew  better  than  Lady  Spencelaugh 
herself,  and  she  put  them  from  her  with  a  resolute 
hand. 

Mr.  Duplessis,  in  a  few  appropriate  phrsaes,  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  her  Ladyship's  kindness,    and    then 
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went  on  to  say  that  there  -was  one  feature  of  the  ease 
which  he  felt  some  diffidence  in  mentioning,  but  it  was 
one  that  he  could  not  pass  over  entirely.  He  would  say 
at  once  thai  the  point  in  question  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  great  disparity  of  fortune  between  Miss 
Spencelaugli  and  himself:  a  disparity  which,  among 
many  people,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  imputation  of 
fortune-hunting.  It  mattered  little,  he  added,  what  the 
outside)  world  might  say  or  think  in  the  matter;  but  he 
did  hope  that  her  Ladyship  would  believe  in  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  affection  for  Miss  Spencelaugli,  and  not  attri- 
bute his  suit  to  a  merely  mercenary  motive. 

"  Yes,  Frederica  is  certainly  very  well  off,"  replied 
Lady  Spencelaugli,  musingly,  without  heeding  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Canadian's  little  speech.  "  It  would 
have  been  better  for  her,  of  course,  in  one  sense,  to  have 
married  a  man  of  means  equal  to  her  own.  But  Frede- 
rica's  opinions  are  very  peculiar  and  independent,  and 
as  she  is  entirely  her  own  mistress,  she  must  please 
herself  in  this  matter  as  in  others.  She  has  already  de- 
clined several  most  eligible  offers,  and  I  believe  that 
money  and  rank  go  for  so  little  with  her,  that  she  would 
wed  a  pauper  out  of  the  streets,  if  he  only  took  her 
fancy  in  other  respects.  Absurd,  of  course,  but  a  fact 
nevertheless." 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  Lady 
Spencelaugli  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  magazine  in 
an  absent  sort  of  way.  The  conversation  was  begin- 
ning to  trench  on  dangerous  ground,  and  Mr.  Duplessis 
felt  that  a  change  of  subject  was  desirable. 

"  By  the  by,"  he  said,  as  if  suddenly  inspired,  "  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  ask  whether  your  new  femme  is 
likely  to  prove  more  serviceable  than  your  last  one." 

'"Clotilde  suits  me  very  well  indeed,"  replied  Lady 
Spencelaugh.  "  She  is  docile  and  good-tempered,  and 
remarkably  clever  with  her  needle.  In  fact,  I  have  had 
no  one  at  all  comparable  to  her  since  Wilkins  left  me 
three  years  ago ;  and  I  am  really  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  trouble  you  must  lnave  been  at  to  procure  me 
such  a  treasure." 
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"  The  trouble  is  not  worth  mentioning',  Lady  Spence- 
laugh.    I  am  glad  to  find  that  Clotilde  suits  you." 

"  French  girls  are  generally  so  unequal ;  but,  so  far, 
your  protegee  seems  an  exception  to  the  rule,"  said  my 
Lady. — "You  are,  I  believe,  somewhat  of  a  connoisseur 
in  precious  stones,  Mr.  Dnplessis.  Examine  this  eme- 
rald, and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Lady  Spencelaugh  opened  a  small  satin-wood  casket 
as  she  spoke,  lined  with  white  silk,  in  the  midst  of  which 
gleamed  an  unset  emerald  of  remarkable  size  and  bril- 
liancy, Mr.  Dnplessis  took  the  stone  out  of  its  resting- 
place,  and  examined  it  in  silence  for  several  moments. 

"  Except  among  the  crown  jewels,  I  have  not  seen  a 
finer  stone  than  this  for  many  years,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  It  must  be  worth  a  little  fortune." 

"  It  cost  something  very  considerable,  certainly,"  said 
her  Ladyship,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  a  liking — a  weak- 
ness many  people  would  call  it — for  precious  stones,  as 
I  dare  say  you  are  already  aware.  My  collection  of 
diamonds  and  rubies  has,  I  think,  been  seen  by  you  more 
than  once  ?  " 

"  Your  Ladyship  has  so  far  favoured  me,"  answered 
the  Canadian.  "  Well,  if  the  hoarding  of  gems  be  a 
weakness,  it  is  at  least  one  that  has  been  shared  by 
many  royal  and  distinguished  personages,  especially 
where  the  fear  of  some  future  '  rainy  day '  has  haunted 
their  minds." 

The  Canadian  glanced  up  at  Lady  Sj>encelaugh's  face 
as  he  spoke,  and  he  wras  startled  to  see  how  suddenly  it 
blanched  at  his  words,  and  what  a  dark,  troubled  meaning 
shone  for  a  moment  out  of  her  eyes.  "  Does  she  fear 
that  the  future  holds  some  'rainy  day '  in  store  for  her?  " 
he  asked  himself,  and  then  fell  to  examining  the  emerald 
again. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  recovered  herself  instantly.  "  That 
may  be,"  she  said,  with  a  little  harsh  laugh  ;  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  abdicate  my  throne  at  Belair,  till  I  leave  it 
for  the  family  vault." 

She  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  Was  it  because  of  the 
natural  dread  which  human  weakness  feels  at  the  con- 
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templation  of  tlic  last  ^veat  change  ?  or  did  it  arise  from 
some  terrible  recollection  known  (.0  herself  alone  ? 

'"  Snch  treasures  as  this  should  he  kept  in  safe  cus- 
tody,"' observed  Air.  Duplessis.  "I  hope  that  your 
Ladyship's  collection  is  in  good  keeping." 

'•  In  the  best  of  all  keeping-,  Mr.  Duplessis — in  my 
own. 

"  Do  I  understand  your  Ladyship  to  imply  that  all  the 
valuable  gems  "which  I  know  you  to  possess,  arc  kept 
about  you  personally — that  is  to  say,  in  your  own  apart- 
ments, and  not  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  your  banker?" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  wished  to  convey  I  have 
a  secure  place  of  deposit  in  my  own  apartments — a 
hiding-place  discovered  by  me,  and  known  to  myself 
alone  ;  not  even  Sir  Philip  is  aware  of  its  locality;  where 
I  keep  all  my  little  treasures  of  gems  and  jewellery,  and 
where  they  are  hidden  from  every  eye  save  my  own.  If 
I  kept  them  at  my  banker's,  I  could  not  see  them  so 
often  as  I  might  wish  to  do.  They  are  quite  as  secure 
where  they  are.  and  ready  to  my  hand  at  any  moment. 
This  hoarding  of  precious  stones  is  my  hobby,  Mr.  Du- 
plessis ;  and  you  must  not  laugh  at  an  old  woman  for 
the  indulgence  of  her  whims.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  sensible  as  putting  one's  spare  cash  into  a  bank  ;  or 
buying  scrip  with  it,  and  getting  a  good  percentage  ;  but 
so  long  as  I  please  myself,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence to  others,  and  Sir  Philip  is  good  enough  never 
to  interfere  in  such  trifles.  The  gems  will  be  there  for 
Gaston  after  I  am  gone  ;  and  when  they  are  his  own,  he 
can  either  sell  them,  or  have  them  set  for  his  wife.  I  am 
glad  you  like  the  emerald ;  the  colour  seems  to  me  par- 
ticularly deep  and  brilliant." 

The  emerald  was  put  back  into  its  resting-place,  and 
the  tiny  casket  deposited  by  Lady  Spencelaugh  in  her 
mirhrt.  Her  Ladyship's  detail  had  been  listened  to  by 
Mr.  Duplessis  with  much  attention. 

"  I  need  hardly  say,"  resumed  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
''  that  what  you  have  just  heard  has  1  seen  told  you  in 
the  strictest  confidence  It  would  never  do  for  it  to  be 
generally  known  that  the  mistress  of  Belair  has  such 
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valuables  concealed  about  her  apartments.  There  are 
plenty  of  bad  characters  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
would  think  little  of  murdering  me  for  the  chance  of 
obtaining  such  a  treasure." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,"  said  Mr.  Duplessis, 
earnestly,  "  that  no  syllable  of  what  your  Ladyship 
has  said  shall  ever  pass  my  lips  to  any  one." 

After  a  little  airy  gossip,  just  dashed  with  a  piquant 
spice  of  scandal,  touching  their  common  friends  and 
acquaintances,  Mr.  Duplessis  took  his  leave.  He  found 
Clotilde  still  busily  at  work  in  the  ante-room.  She  rose 
as  he  entered,  and  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  signed 
to  him  to  follow.  There  were  no  prying  eyes  about, 
and  they  reached  her  own  little  sitting-room  without 
being  seen. 

"  Thine  eyes  ask  me  a  question  that  I  hasten  to 
answer,"  said  Mr.  Duplessis,  pinching  the  girl's  ear 
playfully.  "  Antoine  is  quite  well,  and  if  he  did  not 
send  his  love,  it  was  simply  because  he  did  not  know 
that  I  was  coming  to  Belair." 

The  Canadian  spoke  in  French,  and  the  girl  answered 
him  in  the  same  language. 

"  Ingrate  that  he  is  !  "  said  Clotilde,  passionately.  "  1 
wrote  to  him  two,  three  weeks  ago,  and  he  has  never 
yet  answered  my  letter.  Speak  of  him  no  more,  Mon- 
sieur; I  tear  him  out  of  the  heart  which  he  has  wounded 
so  cruelly.  Let  him  marry  that  English  miss  with  the 
yellow  hair  and  the  cat's  eyes — forme,  I  cai'enot! — "Will 
Monsieur  say  why  he  wants  me  this  morning  ?  " 

"  In  one  moment,  Monsieur  will  say.  But  I  tell  thee, 
little  one,  that  Antoine  does  love  thee,  and  that  all  in 
good  time  thou  shalt  become  his  wife.  He  cares  nothing 
for  the  English  miss ;  thou  alone  hast  his  heart.  So 
get  that  tigress  look  out  of  thine  eyes ;  and  when  the 
letters  come  to  Belair  to-morrow,  see  whether  there  be 
not  among  them  a  billet  for  thee  in  a  writing  that  thou 
knowest." 

The  girl  tossed  her  head  disdainfully,  but  she  could 
not  keep  back  the  glad  smile  that  crept  over  her  face  as 
the  Canadian  spoke. 
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''And  now  tell  mo,"  resumed  Mr.  Duplessis,  after  a 
pause,   "  how  go  affairs  at  Belair  ?  " 

"  We  are  all  very  good,  but,  oil !  so  terribly  dull," 
said  the  French  girl,  with  a  little  shrug  and  a  half-sup- 
pressed yawn.  "  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  tell. 
Madame  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  reads,  and  drives  out,  and 
has  her  little  fits  of  mit/niiiir  ;  and  all  is  told  as  far  as 
she  is  concerned.  Of  Mademoiselle,  I  see  scarcely  any- 
thing. She  and  Madame  seldom  meet  till  dinner-time  ; 
between  them  there  is  no  cordiality.  Mademoiselle  has 
a  tristi'  and  weary  look  in  her  eyes — a  look,  my  faith  ! 
which  I  know  well,  and  for  which  there  is  but  one 
remedy  " 

'•  And  what  is  that,  Clotilde  ?  " 

"That  I  must  leave  Monsieur  to  discover  for  him- 
self," said  the  French  girl,  archly. 

"  As  for  the  doings  of  that  poor  dear  Sir  Philip, 
Monsieur  knows  as  much  or  more  of  them  than  I  do. 
But  Monsieur  does  not  know  how  dull  it  is  for  a  poor 
French  girl  to  live  here,  who  was  born  in  Paris,  and  has 
seen  the  world." 

' "  Patience,  little  one  !  Antoine  must  cure  all  that. 
But  see  now :  this  morning  there  was  with  my  Lady  a 
woman  whom  I  want  thee  to  watch — Mrs.  Winch  of 
Normanford.  Ah,  I  see  by  thine  eyes  that  she  is  not 
unknown  to  thee." 

"  My  faith,  no!"  said  Clotilde,  viciously. 
;-  Well,  watch  and  listen  every  time  she  comes  here. 
Try  to  ascertain  why  she  comes,  and  what  Lady  Spence- 
laugh  and  she  have  to  talk  about." 

"  I  had  my  eyes  and  ears  open  to-day  when  she 
came,"  said  the  French  girl;  "but  she  locked  the  door, 
and  drew  the  curtain  before  it,  and  closed  the  window. 
She  is  very  cunning,  that  Madame  Vinch." 

"  Such  precautions  merely  serve  to  confirm  my  sus- 
picions that  there  is  some  secret  bond  between  Lady 
Spcncelaugh  and  her.  Be  quiet  and  watchful  next  time 
she  conies  to  Belair,  and,  above  all  things,  try  to  pro- 
pitiate her  Never  turn  any  one  into  an  enemy,  my 
child,  whom  it  is  possible  to  gain  for  a  frieiid.     And 
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now  go,  and  leave  me  here  alone  for  ten  minutes.  I 
have  some  papers  that  I  wish  to  look  quietly  over.  I 
will  punch  the  head  of  that  pig  of  an  Antoine  if  he  does 
not  write  thee  a  long  letter  this  very  night." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Duplessis  found  himself  alone,  he 
drew  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  a  flatly-folded 
sheet  of  parchment,  yellow  and  mildewed  with  age  and 
damp,  which  he  proceeded  to  spread  out  on  the  table 
before  him.  "  I  little  thought,"  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, "  when  I  took  down  that  old  moth-eaten  copy  of 
the  '  Essays  of  Michel  Seigneur  de  Montaigne  '  from 
its  shelf  in  the  library  the  other  day,  that  I  should  find 
such  a  treasure  as  this  between  the  leaves." 

The  treasure  thus  found  and  appropriated  by  the 
Canadian  was  endorsed,  Private  Plann  of  Uclair  House, 
drawne  for  if  particular  service  of  Sir  liicltarcl  Speuce- 
laiuh,  Part.,  by  his  faitJifidl  and  devoted  Servant,  Jonathan 
Bindloss.     Aucf.  1090." 

Mr.  Duplessis  was  puzzled  for  some  time  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancies  between  the  house  according  to  the 
plan  and  the  house  as  he  knew  it,  a  great  part  of  Eclair 
having,  in  fact,  been  altered  and  modernised,  and  some 
port-ions  entirely  rebuilt.  But  the  east  wing  had  been 
left  unaltered,  and  in.  that  wing  were  situate  the  apart- 
ments of  Lady  Spencelaugh.  The  Canadian's  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  different  apartments  soon  enabled 
him  to  lay  his  finger  on  the'  suite  now  occupied  by  her 
Ladyship ;  and  his  finger,  following  his  eye  as  he  traced 
the  different  rooms  one  after  another,  halted  at  last  at 
the  one  now  used  as  a  dressing-room,  attracted  by  two 
words  written  in  a  very  minute  but  clear  hand.  These 
two  words  were  Secret  Closet,  and  the  face  of  Mr.  Du- 
plessis flushed  as  he  read  them.  A  star  in  the  margin 
drew  his  attention  to  a  foot-note,  where  he  read  as 
follows : 

To  open  the  Secret  Closet,  press  gently  the  fifth  marble 
button  from  the  top  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  mantel- 
shi-lf,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  thrice  to  the  left  the  smaV. 
brass  knob  which  will  be  found  hidden  behind,  the  centred 
scroll-ivorh. 
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"That  must  bo  the  place  Avhere  Lady  Spcncelaugh 
hides  her  jewels  and  precious  stones,"  murmured  Mr. 
Duplessis  below  his  breath  ;  "  a  piece  of  knowledge 
which,  in  the  case  of  certain  eventualities,  may  prove  of 
service  to  me.  Should  all  go  well,  and  my  marriage 
with  Dona  Frederica  duly  take  place,  I  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  dispense  with  this  information  ;  in  that  case, 
I  shall  reform,  and  live  strictly  on  the  square.  But 
should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  why,  then,  I  may  be 
compelled  to  make  use  of  it.  A  sad  alternative  indeed, 
but  if  society  permits  a  gentleman  to  starve,  he  must 
revenge  himself  on  society  as  best  he  can.  Lady  Spence- 
laugh  little  dreams  by  what  a  simple  accident  her  secret 
has  become  known  to  me. — But  that  emerald  !  my  mouth 
positively  waters  when  I  think  of  it." 


CHAPTER   V. 

ESCAPED. 

Mi:.  Duplessis  rode  homeward  through  the  warm  May 
evening,  slowly  and  musingly.  He  had  done  a  good 
day's  work,  and  was  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  him- 
self and  all  the  world.  It  was  a  short  three  miles  from 
Belair  to  Lilac  Lodge,  if  you  took  the  straight  road 
Through  Normanford ;  but  Mr.  Duplessis  chose,  this 
balmy  evening,  to  take  a  longer  route,  that  led  him 
through  unfrequented  country  ways,  and  quiet  lanes 
made  shady  by  the  rich  foliage  of  overhanging  trees. 
A  genuine  spick-and-span  cavalier  of  the  modern  school, 
he  would  have  looked  far  more  at  home  in  Pall  Mall  or 
the  Park,  than  he  did  on  those  lonely  Monkshire  roads, 
where  there  were  few  signs  of  life,  save  here  and  there  a 
cluster  of  lime-burners'  hovels,  or  a  batch  of  tired 
labourers  returning  from  work. 

Scarcely  twenty  months  had  elapsed  since  Henri 
Duplessis  was  first  seen  at  Normanford,  but  during 
that  short  space  of  time  he  had  contrived  to  put  himself 
on  the  footing  of  a  welcome  guest  at  more  than  half 
the  best  houses  in  the  county.  The  Spencelaughs  had 
brought  him  with  them  on  their  return  from  a  conti- 
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nental  tour,  and  it  was  soon  known  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  that  ho  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
the  baronet's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  He  had  come 
to  stay  a  month  at  Belair  ;  but  before  the  term  of  his 
visit  was  at  an  end,  he  had  decided  on  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  Monkshire  streams  were  famous  for  their  trout; 
there  was  capital  hunting  in  the  next  county,  only  a 
dozen  miles  away  ;  and  there  was  no  scarcity  of  people 
worth  knowing,  at  whose  tables,  thanks  to  the  baronet's 
introductions,  he  was  a  coveted  guest.  Last,  though 
not  least,  perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Canadian, 
within  the  circle  of  his  Monkshire  acquaintance  there 
revolved  some  half-dozen  young  ladies,  all  rich,  and  all 
charming — combined  attractions,  which  act  as  the  limp 
does  to  the  moth  on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  gav  yonng 
bachelors  (gay  and  young  still  at  eight-and-thirty)  of 
limited  income  and  expensive  tastes.  But  did  the 
income  of  Mr.  Duplessis  come  within  the  meaning  of 
such  a  term  ?  Nobody  about  Normanford  could  exactly 
tell.  All  that  was  known  respecting  him  was,  that  he 
was  of  good  family — on  that  point  we  may  presume  that 
Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  had  satisfied  himself;  that  he 
had  taken,  furnished,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  that 
elegant  cottage  ornee  commonly  known  as  Lilac  Lodge  ; 
that  his  establishment  comprised  a  couple  of  women- 
servants,  a  groom,  and  a  valet ;  that  he  kejst  two  horses, 
a  hunter  and  a  cob  ;  thai  he  was  eminently  good-looking  ; 
that  his  clothes  were  of  the  newest  fashion;  that  he 
attended  church  regularly,  and  was  liberal  with  his 
money  for  charitable  purposes  ;  and  that,  finally,  he  was 
declared  by  young  and  old  to  be  the  most  delightful 
company  in  all  Monkshire. 

Mr.  Duplessis,  in  his  moth-like  eagerness  to  incinerate 
himself  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  (and  riches  combined), 
had  selected  for  that  purpose  the  brightest  lamp  of  all 
those  which  lighted  up  the  Monkshire  firmament.  "What 
his  fortune  had  been  so  far,  we  have  already  seen  ;  and 
so  long  as  there  remained  the  slightest  prospect  that  he 
might  ultimately  succeed  in  his  purpose,  the  fervency  of 
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his  devot  ion  would  doubtless  remain  unimpaired.  In  this 
lie  was  not,  pci'lisi  1  >s,  altogether  selfish  ;  lor  putting  aside 
the  tact  that  Miss  Sponcclaugh  was  the  greatest  heiress 
in  the  count v,  Mr.  Duplcssis  was  quite  ca] table  of 
appreciating  her  goodness  and  beauiy,  and  of  est  iniating 
them  at  their  full  value  ;  and  his  affection  for  Frederica 
was  probably  as  deep  and  sincere  as  it  was  in  his  nature 
to  feel  for  any  one,  or  anything,  himself  and  his  own 
interests  excepted.  Should  circumstances,  however,  go 
utterly  against  him  at  Lelair,  he  was  quite  capable, 
"without  too  much  of  a  heart-ache,  of  turning  his  atten- 
tions to  some  other  quarter,  where  they  might,  perhaps, 
be  looked  upon  with  more  kindly  eyes — say,  in  the 
direction  of  Miss  Cumworth  of  Cumworth  Manor;  or 
towards  the  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  old  Antony 
Tiplady,  the  great  manufacturer  of  East  ring-ham. 

Mr.  Duplcssis  coming  after  a  time  within  sight  of 
Lilac  Lodge,  while  yet  some  distance  away,  could  see 
Antoine  standing,  napkin  in  hand,  gazing  earnestly  up 
the  road.  It  was  a  sign  that  dinner  was  waiting  ;  so 
Mr.  Duplcssis  shook  his  horse's  rein,  and  cantered  up  to 
the  gate.  Jock,  the  groom,  was  in  attendance,  and 
Antoine  proceeded  at  once  to  serve  up  dinner. 

Lilac  Lodge  was  a  small,  low,  white,  two-storied 
building,  with  a  broad  verandah  running  round  three 
sides  of  it,  and  with  a  stable,  paddock,  and  servants' 
entrance  at  the  back.  From  the  verandah,  a  lawn  of 
i-raoothest  turf  swept  gently  down,  interspersed  with 
i'ower-beds  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  to  where  a 
sheltering  hedge  of  laurel  and  holly  shut  in  the  little 
precinct  front  the  vulgar  gaze.      The  main  entrance  was 
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through  an  iron  gate,  from  which  a  sinuous  gravel-path 
fan  up  to  the  front  of  the  cottage  ;  but  there  was  a  side- 
wicket  which  was  more  commonly  used. 

Mr.  Duplosis  ate  his  dinner  in  solitary  state,  in  his 
pleasant  little  dining-room,  waited  upon  by  the  assiduous 
Antoine,  who  rarely  allowed  any  other  servant  to  ap- 
proach his  master.  Iiut  then  Antoine  was  more  than  a 
servant — he  was  M .  Henri's  foster-brother  and  humble 
friend;    and   another  friend  equally   stanch,  true,    and 
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devoted  to  his  interests,  the  Canadian  would  not  have 
found,  had  he  sought  the  round  world  over.  He  was 
the  faithful  depositary  of  all  his  master's  secrets  ;  he 
rejoiced  in  his  successes,  and  sorrowed  over  his  misfor- 
tunes, with  a  sincerity  that  had  no  tiuge  of  selfishness 
in  it.  Though  of  the  same  age  as  his  master,  he  looked 
half-a-dozen  years  older.  He  had  a  round,  good-hu- 
moured, but  somewhat  sardonic  visage,  crowned  with  a 
mop  of  short,  black,  stubbly  hair,  which  stuck  out  in 
every  direction,  and  which  had  further  burst  out  on  his 
upper  lip  in  the  shape  of  a  stiff  moustache.  His  cheeks 
and  chin  were  blue-black,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the 
razor ;  and  his  large  flabby  ears  were  ornamented  with 
small  circlets  of  gold.  He  was  very  supple  and  active, 
and  moved  about  the  little  house  with  a  stealthy,  cat- 
like pit-pat  which  was  particularly  distasteful  to  the 
two  English  women-servants,  and  added  not  a  little  to 
the  dread  with  which  they  habitually  regarded  him. 
But  advancing  years  were  bringing  corpulence  with 
them,  and  Antoine's  mind  was  troubled  thereby.  Round 
his  neck  he  wore  a  black  ribbon  over  a  broad  turndown 
collar,  and  always  carried  a  large  old-fashioned  silver 
watch,  worn  in  a  fob,  with  an  old-fashioned  ribbon 
and  seals.  This  watch,  with  its  appendages,  was  An- 
toine's fetish  of  Respectability — a  word  which  he  held 
in  great  veneration.  He  talked  both  English  and  French 
indifferently  well,  but  the  latter  better  than  the  former ; 
and  it  was  in  the  French  language  that  he  and  his  mas- 
ter  generally  conversed  when  alone.  Finally,  the  leisure 
hours  of  Antoine  were  devoted  to  the  manufacture  and 
consumption  of  innumerable  cigarettes  of  a  mild  nature, 
and  to  the  perusal  of  French  newspapers  of  ancient  date. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Duplessis  had  finished  his  dinner,  he 
lounged  out  into  the  verandah,  where  the  attentive  An- 
toine had  already  placed  an  easy- chair,  and  a  small  table 
with  wine  and  cigars.  It  was  a  clear  starlit  evening, 
cool  and  refreshing  after  the  hot  day. 

"  Sit !  "  said  Mr.  Duplessis,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
as  he  proceeded  to  light  a  cheroot ;  and  Antoine,  in 
obedience  to  his  master's  wish,  seated  himself  some  dis- 
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tance  away  on  the  edge  of  the  verandah,  which  went 
down  by  two  steps  into  the  garden. 

"  Smoke  !"  said  Mr.  Duplessis ;  and  Antoine  manu- 
factured and  lit  a  cigarette.  The  two  smoked  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Duplessis  spoke. 

'"  Thou  must  write  to  Clotilde  to-night,  my  child,"  he 
said;  "  I  promised  her  that  thou  shouldst  do  so.  The 
girl  is  breaking  her  heart  at  thy  neglect." 

'"  Yes,  Monsieur  Henri,  I  will  write,  if  you  wish  me 
to  do  so,"  replied  Antoine  with  a  grimace.  "  Ah,  bah  ! 
what  a  fool  the  girl  is  !  She  knows  I  care  nothing  for 
her ;  why,  then,  cannot  she  let  me  alone,  and  try  to  for- 
g'et  me  ?  " 

"  But,  Antoine,  thou  must  try  to  love  her." 

"  Love  her,  my  faith  !  She  has  the  temper  of  a  tiger- 
cat.  She  would  put  a  knife  into  me  before  we  had  been 
six  months  married." 

"  I  tell  thee,  pig  that  thou  art,  that  thou  must  make 
love  to  her.  She  is  useful  to  me,  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
spare  her  just  yet.  As  to  marrying  her,  or  not,  after- 
wards, that  is  thy  business." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Monsieur  Henri.  I  will 
write  to  her  to-night,  and  tell  her  that  I  adore  her,  that 
I  am  her  slave  for  evermore.  But  there  is  a  little  Eng- 
lish mccs,  a  miller's  daughter,  whom " 

''  Silence,  babbler  !  "  said  Mr.  Duplessis.  "  What  are 
thy  miserable  love  affairs  to  me  ?  Listen,  while  I  speak 
to  thee  of  something  far  more  important." 

<:  Yes,  Monsieur  Henri;  I  attend." 

"  Before  six  months  are  over,  I  shall  be  married  to 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  young  lady  in  all  Monk- 
shire." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Henri,  but  that  is  indeed  good  news  ! " 
exclaimed  the  emotional  Antoine,  as  he  flung  away  the 
end  of  his  cigarette,  and  rushing  up  to  his  master, 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  it  several  times  with 
fervour.  ;'  It  is  news  that  makes  glad  the  heart  of  fool- 
ish Antoine.  When  Monsieur  began  to  grow  melancholy, 
and  to  lose  faith  in  his  planet,  did  I  not  cry:  'Courage! 
The  day  of  good  fortune  will  come  at  last.'     And  now 
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it  has  come.  But  Monsieur,  when  he  becomes  a  great 
rich  milord,  will  not  forget  his  poor,  faithful  Antoine  ?" 
"  Never,  Antoine  Gauclin,  while  I  live,  shall  thy  for- 
tunes be  dissevered  from  mine.  Whether  rich  or  poor, 
we  will  sink  or  swim  together.  But  I  am  no  rich  milord 
yet,  nor  ever  may  be  one,  perhaps  ;  for,  as  the  English 
have  it:   'There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the   cup   and  the 

"  Ah,  no,  Monsieur  Henri ;  I  will  not  believe  that. 
You  will  marry  the  rich  and  beautiful  Mademoiselle,  and 
live  happily  ever  afterwards." 

"  I  hope  thy  prophecy  may  come  true,  Antoine,"  an- 
swered the  Canadian,  with  a  laugh. — "If  I  could  but 
forget  the  past,"  he  resumed,  more  seriously;  "if  I 
could  but  think  of  it  as  an  ugly  dream,  instead  of  the 
wretched  reality  it  is,  how  happy  I  could  be  !  " 

"  It  v's  only  a  dream,  Monsieur  Henri,"  replied  An- 
toine. It  never  can  be  anything  more  than  a  dream 
now.  But  when  Monsieur  is  married,  he  will  be  rich. 
Money  is  the  seal  of  silence  ;  and  Van  Goost  is  as  se- 
cret as  the  grave." 

"  Yes,  Antoine,  if  this  marriage  ever  does  take  place, 
there  is  much  in  ni}Tpast  life  that  I  might  well  strive  to 
forget.  I  shall  reform,  my  child.  I  shall  become  a 
model  country  gentleman  ;  I  shall  preserve  my  game, 
and  convict  poachers ;  I  shall  subscribe  to  the  Monk- 
shire  hounds,  and  study  agriculture  scientifically ;  I 
shall  give  largely  to  the  different  charities,  and  never  spend 
above  one  month  out  of  the  twelve  away  from  my  estate. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Henri,  but  consider  how  triitc  it  will 
be  to  live  ever  among  these  damp  fields  !  One  can  en- 
joy life  in  Paris  ;  one  can  even  contrive  to  exist  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  in  the  country  here,  one  might  as  well  be  a 
cabbage,  for  anything  there  is  to  see  or  do." 

"  Stupid  !  dost  thou  think  that  when  I  am  married  I 
will  lead  this  miserable  sort  of  life  ?  Thou  shalt  see, 
my  friend,  what  thou  shalt  see.  But  should  thy  days 
be  wanting  in  excitement  and  variety,  why,  marry  Clo- 
tilde,  and,  by  the  garters  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  thou  wilt 
never  complain  of  being  dull  again  !  " 
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Antuine  shook  his  In.1: id  .solemnly,  nnd  lit  a  fresh 
cigarot  10. 

'"Thou  hast  soon  the  "world  of  men  and  women, 
Antoine,"  said  his  master,  alter  a  pause;  "thou  art 
somewhat  of  a  jiulge  of  beauty.  What  is  thy  opinion  of 
Miss  Spencelaugh  Y  '' 

"  Oh,  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  !  "  exclaimed  An- 
toinc,  with  animation,  as  he  drew  his  shoulders  up  to 
his  ears,  and  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  the 
region  of  his  heart.  "How  truly  charming  she  is! 
AYhat  eves!  fire  stolen  from  Olympus.  "What  lips! 
sweeter  than  Hebe's  own.  "What  swimming  grace  and 
majesty  of  movement  !  Juno's  self  come  down  among 
mortals.     What  hair " 


"  (.'ease  thy  heathenish  catalogue  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Duplossis,  impatiently.  "  She  is  beautiful — that  is 
enough.  And  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.  "When 
in  her  presence,  I  cannot  help  feeling  what  a  pitiful 
vagabond — what  a  mean,  sorry  rascal  I  am.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  she  will  ever  stretch  forth  a  lily  hand  to 
lift  such  a  one  as  me  from  the  nether  pit  of  his  own 
black  nature  ?     Ah,  no,  no  ;  it  is  not  possible  !  " 

Antoine  was  alarmed  ;  he  began  to  fear  for  his  master's 
sanity,  for  the  Canadian  spoke  with  an  intensity  of 
feeling  quite  uncommon  with  him  ;  and  then,  was  it  not 
monstrous  for  any  reasonable  being  to  depreciate  him- 
self in  that  ridiculous  way  ?  Antoine  crossed  over  to 
where  his  master  was  sitting,  and  stooping  over  him, 
stroked  him  gently  on  the  back,  as  he  might  have  done 
a  sick  child.  "  Ah,  Monsieur  Henri,"  he  said,  "  such 
words  frighten  me.  Ho  not  say  them  again,  I  pray 
you.  Your  stomach  is  out  of  order  ;  to-night  you  must 
take  two  pills  before  you  go  to  bed.  Mademoiselle  is 
very  beautiful,  without  doubt,  but  neither  too  beauti- 
ful nor  too  good  to  become  the  wife  of  my  dear 
master  !  " 

"Thou  art  an  excellent  fellow,  Antoine,"  said  Mr. 
Duple.-sis,  sadly,  as  he  rose  and  began  to  pace  the 
verandah — "  but  these  things  are  past  thy  compre- 
hension.    T  love   this   girl,"  he  went  on — "  yes,  love  her 
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for  herself  alone,  as  I  never  thought  this  selfish  heart 
could  love  any  one ;  and,  by  Heaven,  when  she  is  all 
my  own,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  her  happy  !  I  will 
teach  her  to  love  me  as  I  love  her ;  I  will  forget  the 
past ;  and  walking  through  life  with  her  pure  presence 
by  my  side,  I  will  strive  to " 

Mr.  Duplessis  ceased  abruptly.  There  was  the  sound 
of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  outside  the  garden  gate. 
The  nimble  Antoine  disappeared  silently  among  the 
evergreens ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  gate,  Mr. 
Duplessis  heard  the  well-known  hail  of  the  country 
postman,  and  presently  Antoine  reappeared  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand. 

"A  pretty  time  of  the  night  to  be  receiving  letters  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Canadian. 

"A  break-down  on  the  railway,  Monsieur  Henri; 
hence  the  delay,"  explained  Antoine. — "  From  Mon- 
treal," he  added  in  a  whisper,  as  he  handed  the  epistle  to 
his  master. 

Mr.  Duplessis  muttered  a  malediction  below  his 
breath ;  all  his  finer  feelings  had  been  put  to  flight  by 
the  inopportune  arrival  of  the  postman ;  he  was  his 
cynical  calculating  self  again,  such  as  Antoine  always 
remembered  him  to  have  been.  He  waited,  with  what 
patience  he  could  command,  till  Antoine  had  lighted 
the  lamp  and  closed  the  shutters.  Even  then  he  dal- 
lied a  while  with  the  letter  before  opening  it,  examining 
the  seal  and  the  postmark,  and  the  curious  crabbed 
writing  of  the  direction.  When  he  did  open  it,  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  read ;  but  when  he  had  sj^elt  it 
through  to  the  last  syllable,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  or 
two  as  though  he  could  not  take  in  the  full  import 
of  its  contents.  So  he  read  it  over  a  second  time ; 
and  when  he  had  made  sure  that  his  eyes  had  not 
deceived  him,  he  flung  the  letter  across  the  table,  and 
turning-  on  Antoine  with  a  face  from  which  all  colour 
had  fled,  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Read  !  "  and 
then  passed  quickly  out  into  the  leafy  solitude  of  the 
garden. 

Antoine  picked  up  the  letter,  ami  read  as  follows  : — 
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"  Montreal,  May  2. 
•"  Marie  Las  cscr.ped.  I  am  on  her  track,  and  hope 
to  find  her  cither  to-day  or  to-morrow.  No  time  to  say 
more.  Will  write  you  full  particulars  by  tliu  next  mail." 
Antoinc  having  mastered  the  contents,  spread  the 
letter  out  on  the  table,  and  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  staring  at  it  in  blank  dismay. 

"Poor  Monsieur  Henri!  what  a  terrible  blow  for 
him!"  be  muttered  to  himself.  "  But,  bah  !  why  do  I 
frighten  myself  r1  She  is  no  match  for  Van  Goost,  and 
without  doubt  he  has  coaxed  her  back  again  long  before 
this." 

Mr.  Duplessis  coming  in  next  moment  from  the  gar- 
den, Antoine  repeated  to  his  master  the  assurance  he 
had  found  so  comforting  to  himself. 

"  It  must  be  so,  Monsieur  Henri,"  he  volubly  added, 
as  Mr.  Duplessis  shook  his  head  in  dissent.  "  You  know 
well  how  crafty  and  fearless  is  that  Herr  Van  Goost. 
Yes,  my  faith  !  as  bold  as  a  thousand  lions,  and  as  crafty 
as  the  good  Gentleman  in  Black.  He  is  not  a  man 
whom  Antoine  Gaudin  would  like  to  have  in  pursuit 
of  him !  and  La  Clnttte  Rouge  herself  will  find  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  stop  quietly  where  she  was, 
rather  than  exasperate  him  by  a  vain  attempt  to  get  out 
of  his  clutches." 

''It's  like  my  cursed  luck,"  said  Mr.  Duplessis,  bit- 
terly, reverting  to  idiomatic  English,  "  to  be  bowled  out 
in  this  style,  just  at  the  moment  that  Fortune  seemed  to 
be  shining  her  brightest  on  me  !  " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Henri,  do  not  lose  courage,  I  pray 
you  !  "  exclaimed  Antoine,  pathetically.  "  You  have  no 
occasion  to  fear  anything.  Grant  that  La  Chatte  llowji; 
has  escaped — grant  even  that  Van  Goost  fails  to  find 
her.  What  then  ?  She  does  not  even  know  whether 
you  are  living  in  Europe  or  America  ;  much  less,  that 
you  are  snugly  hidden  away,  like  a  dormouse,  in  this 
quiet  English  retreat,  as  utterly  inaccessible  to  any 
search  of  hers  as  if  you  wrere  locked  up  with  the  man 
in  the  moon.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned,  you  are  dead 
and  buried." 
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"Thou  dost  not  know  her  as  well  as  I  do,  Antoine, 
else  thou  wouldst  not  speak  so  confidently.  In  crafti- 
ness and  duplicity,  Van  Cloost  himself  is  as  a  child  com- 
pared with  her.  The  news  that  cursed  letter  has 
brought  me  hangs  like  a  millstone  round  my  neck,  and 
will  do  so  till  the  next  mail  shall  bring  me  further 
tidings — either  good  or  bad ;  for  to  know  the  worst 
would  be  less  intolerable  than  this  suspense." 

"  But  look  you,  Monsieur  Henri,  even  supposing  L<i 
Chatte  were  to  discover  that  we  reside  in  this  damp 
paradise — and  by  a  miracle  only  could  she  become 
possessed  of  such  information — why,  even  in  that  case,  I 
do  not  think  she  would  come  near  us,  or  let  us  know 
where  she  herself  might  be.  Would  she  not  rather  say 
to  herself:  '  Let  him  go  his  way,  and  I  will  go  mine  ;  and 
let  us  meet  no  more  on  earth  Y  '  Say,  Monsieur,  would 
it  not  be  so  ?  " 

"  Do  not  delude  thyself  with  such  an  idea,  my  poor 
Antoine.  She  would  beg  her  way  barefoot  for  a  thousand 
miles  to  wherever  I  might  be,  rather  than  miss  the 
opportunity  of  blighting  me  with  her  hateful  presence. 
But  if  she  does  come,  let  her  beware.  Let  her  not  try 
to  step  between  me  and  the  golden  apple  that  is  ready  to 
drop  into  my  hand ;  for  I  tell  thee,  Antoine,  that  I  will 
sweep  her  from  my  path  at  every  risk,  even  though  she 
or  I  should  perish  in  the  attempt  !" 

"  Those  are  bright  brave  wrords,"  said  Antoine,  with  a 
meaning  smile.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  long  ugly-looking 
knife  from  its  sheath,  hidden  away  below  his  vest,  and 
plucking  a  hair  out  of  his  moustache,  he  held  it  up  to  the 
light  for  a  moment,  and  then  deftly  severed  it  with  the 
blade. 

"  Put  that  villainous-looking  thing  out  of  sight,"  said 
Mr.  Duplessis,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  feel  a  devil  tugging 
at  my  heart  when  I  look  at  it." 

"  'Tis  but  a  pretty  plaything,  Monsieur  Henri,  which 
I  always  keep  by  me,"  said  Antoine,  with  an  evil  smile ; 
"  a  toy,  a  trifle  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  always  at  my 
master's  service — always." 
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CHATTER    VI. 

TACTICS    AT    BKLAIU. 

Wiiex  Fre.leriea  Spencelaugh  promised  her  uncle  that  she 
■would  give  JNIr.  Duplessis  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his 
suit  in  person,  she  did  not  see  the  full  danger  of  the  con- 
cession she  was  making ;  nor  -was  she,  indeed,  just  then 
in  a  mood  to  care  for  anything  beyond  the  one  bitter  fact, 
that  she  was  deserted  by  the  man  she  loved.  As  days 
and  weeks  passed  on,  the  first  sharp  agony  of  her  wound 
be^an  to  wear  itself  away,  leaving  in  its  stead  a  dull 
aching  pain;  and,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  the  con- 
stant sense  of  some  great  and  irreparable  loss.  Then, 
too,  for  the  first  time,  she  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ":  nerves."  She  grew  morbid  and  melancholy,  and 
would  sit  alone  for  hours,  brooding,  ever  brooding,  and 
when  the  ghostly  solitude  of  her  own  thoughts  became 
utterly  unbearable,  she  would  order  Zuleika  to  be  saddled, 
and  would  gallop  far  away  over  the  breezy  downs,  or  by 
the  lonely  shore,  in  a  vain  search  for  her  old  joyous  self, 
only  to  return  home  weary  and  dispirited,  sick  of  the 
glaring  sunshine  and  the  rude  ocean  breezes,  in  which 
there  was  no  sympathy  with  the  dark  misery  gnawing 
at  her  heart.  But  to  the  world,  Fredcrica  was  the  same 
fearless,  proud-spirited  creature  she  had  ever  been — clear- 
eyed  and  heart-whole ;  and  except  that  her  head  drooped 
a  little  weariedly  now  and  then,  and  that  her  colourless 
cheek  had  a  slightly  worn  look,  such  as  had  never  been 
there  before,  there  was  nothing  to  tell  of  the  struggle 
within. 

Xot  many  days  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  rash 
promise  she  had  made  was  recalled  to  Frederica's  mind ; 
and  although  she  would  have  given  much  to  revoke  it, 
yet  seeing  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  do  so,  she 
was  far  too  straightforward  and  fearless  to  shrink  from 
the  consequences  of  what  she  had  done.  But  she  soon 
gave  Mr.  Duplessis  to  understand,  and  that  without  say- 
iiiLT  a  word  on  the  subject,  that  the  advantages  which  he 
would  gain  from  her  promise  would  be  trifling  indeed; 
and  had   not  the   Canadian  been  a  man  of    exemplary 
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patience,  lie  would  probably  have  been  disgusted  by  the 
coolness  of  his  reception,  and  have  "  cried  off"  before 
many  weeks  were  over.  But  Henri  Duplessis  was  not 
easily  balked  when  he  had  set  his  heart  on  anything. 

His  object,  after  Sir  Philip  had  told  him  with  garrulous 
eagerness  that  Miss  Spencelaugh  had  promised  "  to  try 
to  like  him  a  little,"  had  been  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Frederica,  and  with  all  the  warmth  and  passion,  real  and 
simulated,  which  he  could  summon  for  the  occasion,  to 
lay  himself,  metaphorically,  at  her  feet,  and,  if  possible, 
to  wring  from  her  a  further  promise  of  one  day  becoming 
his  wife.  But  when  he  saw,  one  time  after  another,  how 
persistently  Frederica  refused  to  give  him  the  desired 
opportunity ;  how,  by  no  scheming,  would  she  allow 
herself  to  be  left  alone  with  him  for  a  minute  ;  and  when 
at  last  it  dawned  on  his  mind  that  the  promise  she  had 
given  had  been  given  entirely  out  of  deference  to  her 
uncle's  wishes,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  through  any 
regard  for  himself;  and  that  if  he  persisted  in  these 
violent  attempts  at  commonplace  love-making,  he  should 
frighten  his  bird  beyond  recall ;  he  wisely  determined  to 
change  his  tactics,  and  to  win  his  way  to  her  regard 
through  her  intellect,  before  laying  siege  to  the  fortress 
of  her  heart. 

Mr.  Duplessis,  while  admitting  the  full  difficulties  of 
the  task  before  him,  never  allowed  himself  to  despair. 
His  experience  of  the  sex  had  unconsciously  led  him  to 
form  such  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  qualifications,  that 
he  was  not  troubled  with  any  doubts  as  to  his  ultimate 
success  in  the  present  instance.  He  was  acute  enough 
to  perceive,  what  no  one  else  suspected,  that  the  shadow 
of  some  old  love  still  lingered  in  the  heai't  of  Frederica ; 
but  he  wisely  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself,  trusting  to 
fimc  and  his  own  efforts  to  pull  down  the  image  of  his 
unknown  rival,  and  set  up  that  of  Henri  Duplessis  in  its 
place.  From  the  day  on  which  he  decided  to  change  his 
mode  of  action,  he  no  longer  sought  for  opportunities  of 
finding  Frederica  alone.  When  Lady  Spencelaugh,  good- 
naturedly,  attempted  once  or  twice  to  make  such 
occasions  for  him,  he  shrank  from  accepting  them,  and 
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seemed  unaccountably  to  have  become  as  shy  and  re)  iring 
as  his  ladye-love  herself. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Speneelangh  and  lie 
met  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  better  still,  if  there 
were  only  a  third  person  present,  and  especially  if  that 
third  person  were  Miss  Craxton,  ex-governess  atBclair; 
middle-aged,  snuify,  but  still  delightfully  sentimental, 
and  at  present  ou  a  visit  io  her  old  pupil — then  would 
Mr.  Duplessis  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  dazzle  and 
fascinate  Frederiea. 

Although  the  riehest  young  lady  in  all  Monkshire, 
Miss  Spcncelaugh  had  seen  but  little  of  London  society, 
for  the  baronet  and  his  wife  had  lost,  years  ago,  all 
relish  for  town-life;  and  what  little  company  visited 
Belair  was  not  of  a  kind  to  ixissess  much  interest  for 
Frederiea,  chiefly  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  middle-aged 
country  squires  and  their  wives,  with,  perhaps,  an  in- 
sipid daughter  or  two,  just  emancipated  from  boarding- 
school.  Young  gentlemen,  wanting  neither  in  manners 
nor  education,  were  not  more  scarce  in  Monkshire  than 
anywhere  else ;  but  after  one  or  two  of  them  had  tried 
their  fortune  with  the  heiress  of  Belair,  and  had  been 
repulsed ;  and  when  a  rumour  ran  through  the  bachelor 
ranks  that  Miss  Spencelaugh  had  bound  herself  by  an 
oath  never  to  marry  ;  they  fought  rather  shy  of  the 
solemn  dinner-parties  at  the  Hall,  and  carried  them- 
selves and  their  attractions  to  quarters  where  they  were 
more  likely  to  be  appreciated.  But,  indeed,  had  any  of 
the  robust  young  squires  of  Monkshire — university-men 
many  of  them,  with  their  honest  homely  country  train- 
ing overlaid  with  a  thin  lacquer  of  London  fast  life — • 
been  foolish  enough  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  Mr.  Du- 
plessis, they  would  soon  have  had  cause  to  regret  their 
temerity  in  so  doing.  For  Mr.  Duplessis  had  a  hundred 
advantages  on  his  side,  such  as  no  young  man  of  twenty, 
however  accomplished  he  might  be,  could  hope  to  rival. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  his  age ;  and  a  man's  age, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  if  properly  managed,  is  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  the  contrary  in  a  love-chase,  espe- 
cially if  the  Diana  of  whom  he  is  in  pursuit  has  to  be 
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won  through  the  intellect  as  much  as  through  the  heart. 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Duplessis  had  the  advantage  of  a  wide 
experience  of  the  world.  He  had  travelled  much,  and 
had  seen  life  in  various  forms ;  lie  was  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  had  supplemented  an  originally  good  edu- 
cation by  sundry  accomplishments  picked  up  in  different 
countries  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  present  his  knowledge 
in  its  most  attractive  guise  before  others.  To  all  this, 
add  the  fact  that  he  was  eminently  handsome,  and  that 
his  style  was  pronounced  to  be  irreproachable,  and  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  Mr.  Duplessis  was  not  without 
reason  on  his  side  when  he  expressed  his  firm  belief  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  suit. 

That  the  Canadian  was  possessed  of  many  attractive 
qualities,  Frederica  had  been  made  aware  from  the  day 
on  which  the  Belair  party  had  made  his  acquaintance 
so  opportunely  among  the  Pyrenees.  As  time  wore  on, 
the  friendly  bond  between  the  two  assumed  that  easv, 
bantering,  thrust-and-parry  character  which  seems  to 
be  educed  so  naturally  from  the  collision  of  two  bright 
and  well-polished  intellects ;  which  is  essentially  of  the 
world,  worldly ;  rarely  or  never  touching  any  of  the 
deeper  chords  of  feeling,  nor  desiring,  indeed,  to  do  so  ; 
which  is  very  ephemeral,  and  easily  broken,  but  verv 
pleasant  while  it  lasts  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  such  a  gay  and 
sparkling  apology  for  genuine  friendship  that  many 
easy-hearted  individuals  prefer  it  to  the  real  article,  as 
less  troublesome,  and  by  no  means  so  exacting.  So 
long,  then,  as  the  friendship  between  them — if  friend- 
ship it  could  be  called — moved  pleasantly  along  to  light 
music,  so  long  did  Miss  Spencelaugh  take  pleasure  in 
the  company  of  the  accomplished  Canadian.  But  at 
the  first  whisper  of  love,  the  sunlight  of  laughter  died 
out  of  her  eyes  ;  she  turned  on  him  in  all  her  dark  and 
haughty  beauty,  and  shuddered  as  though  a  serpent  had 
stung  her. 

It  was  not  merely  that  Frederica's  heart  was  alreadv 
o-iven  to  another ;  there  was  something  beyond  that — 
one  of  those  nameless  unaccountable  antipathies,  which 
caused  her  whole  nature  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the 
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idea  of  ever  becoming  the  wife  of  Henri  Duplessis. 
Ami  yet,  in  the  face  of  (his  antagonist  ic  feeling,  she 
had  given  that  rash  promise  to  her  uncle  !  She  had 
given  it  during  the  first  sharp  pain  of  her  bereavement, 
■while  utterly  indifferent  as  to  whatever  might  happen  to 
herself:  how  bitterly  she  regretted  it  afterwards,  no 
one  but  herself  ever  knew.  But  when  Frederica  per- 
ceived that  all  lover-like  advances  on  the  Canadian's 
part  had  entirely  ceased  ;  that  lie  no  longer  sought  for 
an  opportunity  of  finding  her  alone;  and  that  his  de- 
meanour in  no  wise  differed  from  that  of  any  other 
gentleman  who  visited  at  Belair  ;  she  concluded,  not 
unnaturally,  that  seeing  how  distasteful  his  suit  was 
to  her,  he  had  silently  abandoned  it.  Grateful  to  him 
for  his  forbearance,  she  began  slowly,  and  almost  un- 
consciously, to  unbend  towards  him;  and  by  degrees  the 
intimacy  between  them  came  to  assume  its  old  easy 
laughing  character,  which  was  precisely  the  point  to 
v\  liicL.  Mr.  Duplessis  was  desirous  of  bringing  it,  arid 
from  which  he  began  to  work  afresh. 

It  was  the  old  easy  intimacy  with  a  difference,  as 
Frederica  was  not  long  in  discovering ;  less  bantering- 
and  satirical  than  of  yore,  but  with  more  of  the  earnest 
feeling  of  real  friendship,  at  least  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Duplessis;  and  based  on  a  pleasant  communion  of  in- 
tellectual tastes  hitherto  unsuspected  by  Frederica.  It 
was  strange  to  discover  that  Mr.  Duplessis'  favourite 
authors  were  hers  also.  His  acquaintance  with  Dante, 
and  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  exceeded  her  own ;  and  in 
English  literature,  he  was  certainly  much  better  read 
than  she  was.  Then  there  were  other  happy  points  of 
contact  between  them.  Mr.  Duplessis,  like  Frederica, 
was  passionately  fond  of  sketching  from  nature,  and 
wielded  a  free  bold  pencil,  which  seemed  to  rub  in,  with 
a  few  easy  rapid  touches,  effects  which  only  by  much 
slow,  painstaking  study  could  she  adequately  shadow 
forth.  What  more  natural,  under  these  circumstances, 
than  that  they  should  occasionally  find  themselves 
among  the  beautiful  Belair  woods,  sketching  sonic  pic- 
turesque nook  together,  with   obliging   little  Miss  Crax- 
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ton  to  play  propriety  between  them?  Then,  again,  Mr. 
Duplessis  was  an  admirable  amateur  musician,  and  had 
a  clear,  ringing  tenor  voice,  which  he  knew  how  to  use 
with  excellent  effect ;  and  music,  in  such  a  case,  is  full 
of  dangerous  fascinations,  and  has  tones  of  hidden 
tenderness  all  its  own,  which  can  reach  the  heart  that 
no  other  language  avails  to  touch. 

The  health  of  Sir  Philip  Spcncelaugh  waned  slowly  as 
the  summer  advanced,  but  he  still  clung  as  tenaciously 
as  ever  to  his  pet  scheme  of  a  union  between  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  contracted  so  singular  a  liking,  and 
Frederica.  He  saw,  with  a  sort  of  querulous  satisfaction, 
that  Frederica  no  longer  displayed  any  signs  of  distaste 
for  the  company  of  Mr.  Duplessis  ;  and  he  was  only  dis- 
suaded from  urging  his  niece  to  name  an  early  day  for 
the  marriage  by  the  Canadian  himself.  Duplessis  knew 
well  that  the  baronet's  persuasions  would  have  an  effect 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  was  intended  they 
should  have  ;  that  they  would  utterly  freeze  those  pretty 
tender  buds  of  liking  he  saw  creeping  forth  from  day  to 
day,  and  which  he  hoped,  by  patient  and  judicious  culti- 
vation, would  one  day  culminate  in  the  perfect  flower  of 
love.  So  the  baronet,  with  some  difficulty,  was  induced 
to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  that  of  Mr.  Duplessis,  as 
far  as  it  was  known  to  him.  He  would  sit  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  with  Frederica's  hand  in  his,  patting  it  softlv, 
and  murmuring  below  his  breath  :  "  Good  girl,  good 
girl,"  and  gazing  with  anxious  eyes  into  that  bright, 
proud  young  face,  which,  when  in  his  presence,  always 
softened  into  a  tenderness  such  as  was  rarely  seen  upon 
it  at  any  other  time. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  Beluir,  the  unfounded  news 
spread  quickly,  emanating  from  what  source  no  one 
could  tell,  that  Miss  Spencelaugh  was  positively  engaged 
to  Mr.  Henri  Duplessis,  and  that  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place  before  Christmas.  It  spread  to  Normanfonl 
and  Eastringham ;  and  thence,  in  an  ever-widening 
circle,  from  one  country-house  to  another,  till  it  was 
known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Monkshire. 
So,  after  a  time,  it  travelled  up  to  town,  to  be  discussed 
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in  west-end  drawing-rooms,  and  to  lie  a  topic  for  brief 
comment  at  chance  meetings  in  the  crush  on  aristocratic 
staircases.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  Belair, 
at  the  time  when  one  of  the  most  important  characters 
in  our  history  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

JOHN    ENGLISH'S    LETTER. 

Late  one  August  evening,  a  tall  stranger  stalked  into 
the  bar  of  the  "  Hand  and  Dagger,"  and  inquired 
whether  he  could  be  accommodated  with  supper  and  a 
bed.  Mrs.  Winch  having  answered  him  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  went  back  to  superintend  the  unloading  of  his 
luggage  from  the  fly  which  had  conveyed  him  from  the 
nearest  railway  station.  When  that  operation  was  con-' 
eluded,  and  a  short  five  minutes  had  been  given  to  his 
toilet,  he  reappeared  in  the  bar,  and,  at  the  landlady's 
invitation,  seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
chimney-corner,  pending  the  preparation  of  his  supper. 
Would  he  not  like  to  have  a  private  room  ?  asked,  the 
landlady.  No,  he  should  prefer  taking  his  meal  where 
he  was,  provided  Mrs.  Winch  had  no  objection  to  his 
company  Mrs.  Winch  had  no  objection  whatever,  and 
would  do    her  best  to  make  him  comfortable. 

Supper  was  quickly  served,  and  while  the  stranger 
was  discussing  it,  Mrs.  Winch  was  enabled  to  take  a 
mental  inventory  of  his  appearance.  He  was  apparently 
about  six-and-twenty  years  old  ;  very  tall — six  feet  two 
at  least — and  strongly  built ;  without  an  ounce  of  super- 
fluous flesh,  but  with  plenty  of  muscle.  His  skin  was 
very  dark,  either  naturally  so,  or  from  long  exposure  to 
a  hotter  sun  than  ours ;  his  hair  was  black  and  crisp, 
and  evidently  inclined  to  curl,  but  cut  too  close  to  allow 
of  its  doing  so ;  he  had  a  thick  black  moustache,  and  a 
beard  that  fell  in  great  rippling  waves  low  down  on  his 
chest.  His  eyes  were  the  same  colour  as  his  hair,  and 
extremely  bright  and  piercing ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  as  the  landlady  afterwards  observed,  they  seemed 
to   look  clean  through  any  one   on   whom   they  were 
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steadily  fixed.  His  features  were  sufficiently  regular 
and  well-cut  to  be  considered  handsome  by  most  people  ; 
but  it  was  the  general  expression  of  the  man  that 
struck  you,  rather  than  any  one  point  of  detail.  There 
was  something  noble  and  leonine  about  him  ;  he  looked 
so  strong,  and  yet  withal  so  gentle,  that  a  child  would 
as  instinctively  have  asked  him  to  mend  its  broken  toy, 
as  a  bully  would  have  shrunk  from  the  lightning  of 
those  terrible  eyes,  or  the  silent  menace  of  that  iron  arm. 
When  he  walked,  it  was  with  a  free  swinging  gait 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  in  all  his  movements  there  was 
a  certain  careless  dignity  which  might  have  graced  a 
Red  Indian  chief  or  a  sheik  of  the  Desert.  As  a  true 
sailor  always  smacks  of  the  sea,  so  did  he  seem  to  carry 
with  him,  wherever  he  went,  a  fresh,  open-air,  breezy 
flavour  that  was  infinitely  refreshing.  Although  he 
wore  no  gloves,  and  was  shod  in  strong  boots,  he  was 
unmistakeably  a  gentleman ;  and  that  close  though  un- 
conscious observer  of  character,  the  great  Jeames  him- 
self, never  ventured  to  treat  John  English  with  any  but 
the  most  profound  respect. 

Yes,  that  was  his  name,  John  English ;  and  a  good 
name  too,  he  added,  as  he  volunteered  the  information 
over  supper  to  Mrs.  Winch.  He  was  not  at  all  indis- 
posed to  talk  about  himself,  as  the  landlady  was  gratified 
to  find ;  for  one's  curiosity  respecting  strangers,  espe- 
cially in  a  little  country  place  like  Normanford,  ought 
never  to  go  unsatisfied  ;  only  some  people  are  so  stupidly 
reserved  that  they  never  can  be  induced  to  talk  about 
themselves  or  their  business.  He  was  a  photographer 
by  profession,  he  went  on  to  say,  and  was  at  present 
engaged  by  an  eminent  London  firm  to  go  from  county 
to  county  and  photograph  the  most  picturescpie  and 
noteworthy  architectural  features  of  each  shire,  especially 
the  houses  of  the  landed  gentry,  as  the  basis  of  a  certain 
great  illustrated  work  which  was  shortly  to  appear.  He 
intended  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Normanford  for  a 
few  weeks,  as  a  convenient  central  spot  from  which  to 
make  excursions  to  different  parts  of  Monkshire  ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Winch  knew  of  any  clean  and  respectable  lodgings 
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in  the  little  town,  lie  should  be  glial  (<>  receive  her  re- 
commendation. Td-miiiTnw,  or  next  day,  he  was  going 
up  td  Bclair,  to  request  permission  of  Sir  Philip  Spencc- 
langh  (o  photograph  the  east  wing  of  the  llall,  which — 
so  lie  hail  been  given  to  understand — was  very  old  and 
picturesque,  while  yet  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. And  then  he  got  out  his  portfolio,  and  proceeded 
to  show  the  landlady  some  specimens  of  what  he  had 
already  done  in  other  counties.  Mrs.  Winch  was  loud 
in  her  praises,  her  knowledge  of  the  photographic  art 
having  hitherto  been  limited  to  cheap  portraits  of  herself 
and  acquaintances.  • 

By  and  by,  Mr.  Brackenridge  came  in,  and  was  duly 
introduced  to  Mr.  John  English  ;  and  the  latter  seeing 
before  long  how  affairs  stood  betwreen  the  chemist  and 
the  widow,  discreetly  withdrew  ;  and  having  lighted  his 
well- worn  meerschaum,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  quiet 
ramble  through  the  town,  in  which,  early  as  was  the 
hour,  nearly  everybody  seemed  to  have  gone  to  bed.  He 
lingered  on  the  bridge  for  half  an  hour,  smoking,  and 
listening  to  the  melancholy  murmur  of  the  dark  stream 
that  ran  below,  and  trying  to  make  out  through  the 
starlight  the  outlines  of  the  different  hills,  by  which  the 
little  town  was  shut  in  from  the  world.  Then  back  to 
the  "  Hand  and  Dagger,"  and  so  to  bed. 

The  following  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  after  John 
English's  arrival  at  Normanford,  and  addressed  to  his 
friend  Frank  Mashiter,  at  that  time  staying  at  Nice  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  is  here  inserted,  as  containing 
his  own  impressions  of  certain  people  with  whom  the 
reader  has  already  some  acquaintance,  and  with  whose 
fortunes  those  of  the  young  photographer  himself  were 
afterwards  so  strangely  interwoven. 

"  My  deaii  Pkan'k, — "  How  long  is  it  since  I  wrote  to 
vou  last  ?  Somewhere  about  a  month,  I  believe ;  at  all 
events,  I  know  that  there  is  a  long  letter  due  to  you, 
and  I  sit  down,  this  wet  Sunday  evening,  to  conscien- 
tiously work  off  my  arrears.  Yes,  a  wet  Sunday  evening, 
in  a  little  country  place  where  I  am  almost  an  entire 
stranger — such  is  my  predicament  af.  present. 
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"  I  rejoice  heartily,  nry  dear  Frank,  to  find  that  you 
are  so  much  stronger  than  when  you  left  England,  and 
hope,  now  that  the  year  is  so  far  advanced,  that  you  will 
stay  where  yon  are  through  the  winter,  and  come  back 
to  us,  thoroughly  rejuvenated,  with  the  swallows  in 
spring.  Your  account  of  the  old  Italian  houjstro  and  his 
little  household  was  excellent,  and  might,  I  think,  be 
elaborated  without  much  trouble  into  a  tolerable  paper 
for  the  Metropolitan.  Send  me  a  full  account  of  what 
you  are  engaged  on,  next  time  you  write.  I  am  afraid, 
from  the  tone  of  your  letter,  that  you  are  growing  too 
dreamy  and  traifscendental — that  you  read  too  much 
poetry,  and  see  too  many  dark  eyes  for  your  peace  of 
mind.  The  society  of  a  hard-headed  practical  fellow  like 
me  for  a  week  or  two  would  do  you  a  world  of  good. 

"I  wish,  rlter  ami,  that  I  possessed  your  ready  pen, 
your  easy  flowing  style,  your  happy  knack  of  putting 
down  whatever  you  wish  to  say  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort. To  me,  writing  is  hard  work ;  my  thoughts  move 
crabbedly ;  my  style  is  no  style  at  all,  but  a  series  of  an- 
gular jerks  without  grace  or  unity  of  design  ;  my  fingers 
feel  far  more  at  home  with  a  rifle  between  them,  than 
they  do  when  handling  a  pen.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
you  will  value  my  lucubrations  all  the  more  when  you 
consider  under  what  difficulties  they  are  written. 

"  Why  I  wish  for  your  pen  at  this  time  more  than  an- 
other is,  that  it  might  assist  me  to  state  clearly  certain 
particulars  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  without  ex- 
actly knowing  how  best  to  set  about  doing  so. 

"  I  came  to  Normanford  three  weeks  ago,  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  place.  I  was  captivated  with  it  at  the 
first  view,  and  determined  to  make  it  my  head-quarters 
for  some  time  to  come,  especially  as  I  knew  there  was 
some  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
my  work  was  so  far  ahead,  that  I  could  spare  a  few  half- 
days  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  anybody.  Af- 
ter passing  a  couple  of  nights  at  the  only  tolerable  hotel 
in  the  place,  I  engaged  my  present  lodgings — two  rooms 
en  suite,  in  the  house  of  a  decent  widow  body,  who  does 
her  best  to  make  me  comfortable.  Normanford  does  not, 
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I  imagine,  contain  over  a.  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants,  but  its  situation  is  more  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic than  that  of  any  other  English  town  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  J I  lies  in  the  hollow  of  a  most  lovely 
valley,  throe  or  four  miles  in  length,  but  nowhere  very 
-wide,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  hills  wooded  to  their  Aery 
summits,  which  here  and  there  are  split  as  by  some 
great  movement  of  nature  countless  ages  ago.  Road 
and  river  in  many  places  wind  in  and  out  between 
huge  precipices  of  rock  that  impend  grimly  on  either 
hand. 

"  Every  little  country  town  in  England  has  its  great 
man,  to  whom  it  looks  up  with  reverence,  on  whom  it 
is  more  or  less  dependent,  and  who  sways  its  destinies 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Normanford  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  great  man  to  whom  it  touches  its 
cap  respectfully,  not  to  say  obsequiously,  is  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh  of  Belair — a  personage  of  great  wealth  and 
blameless  life,  who  can  trace  back  his  pedigree  almost 
to  the  flood.  Although  only  a  baronet,  he  is  quite  as 
important  a  personage  in  Monkshire  as  my  Lord  Clop- 
ford  himself,  whose  title  only  dates  back  to  the  reign  of 
the  Second  Charles,  and  whose  castle,  some  dozen  miles 
from  here,  is  the  great  show- place  of  the  county.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  belongs  either  to  the  owner  of  Belair,  or  to  his 
niece,  who  is  said  to  be  even  richer  than  he  is,  and  who 
is  young,  charming,  and  unwedded.  But  of  her  more 
hereafter. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  re- 
ception at  Belair,  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  I 
must  go  back  to  the  date  of  my  arrival  at  Normanford, 
and  deal  first  wuth  certain  occurrences,  trifling  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  but  possessed  of  a  singular  interest  for 
me.  as  throwing  an  unexpected  ray  of  light  on  the  great 
mystery  of  my  life. 

''I  have  already  stated  that  my  first  two  nights  in 
Normanford  were  spent  at  its  principal  hotel,  a  great 
rambling  place,  widely  known  under  the  sign  of  the 
'  Hand  and  Dagger  '  (part  of  the  armorial  cognizance  of 
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the  family  at  Bclair),  and  kept  by  a  widow  of  the  name 
of  Winch,  a  tall,  angular,  hard-featured  woman,  with 
slaty  eyes,  and  a  most  determined-looking  mouth.  Mrs. 
"Winch  is  not,  however,  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  have 
lost  all  hopes  of  matrimony,  her  '  intended,'  who  came 
in,  and  to  whom  I  was  introduced  in  the  course  of  my 
first  evening,  being  a  chemist  of  the  name  of  Bracken- 
ridge,  who  keeps  a  shop  in  the  town.  He  is  much 
younger  than  the  widow — not  over  thirty,  I  imagine — 
and  is  a  stoutly-built  man,  with  huge  sandy  whiskers, 
and  a  face  that  would  be  handsome  if  it  bore  fewer  traces 
of  premature  dissipation,  and  were  less  cynically  defiant 
in  expression.  What  his  object  is  in  seeking  the  hand  of 
the  landlady  of  the  '  Hand  and  Dagger,'  it  is  not,  I  think, 
difficult  to  opine  ;  but  the  widow's  eyes  are  evidently  blind 
to  all  his  imperfections.  He  seemed  disposed  to  fraternise 
with  me,  but  beyond  the  barest  civilities,  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fellow.  He  is  one  of  those  people 
to  whom  I  take  an  antipathy  at  first  sight — -it  may  be 
prejudice  on  my  part,  but  I  can't  help  it — and  I  soon 
wandered  out  to  smoke  a  solitary  pipe. 

''  I  was  just  finishing  breakfast  next  morning,  which 
had  been  laid  for  me  in  the  landlady's  own  little 
snuggery,  when  I  heard  a  voice  call  loudly  outside  : 
'  Jerry  !  Jerry  ! '  Merely  those  two  words  :  ridiculou. 
words  you  will  probably  call  them,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  strangely  I  was  moved  at  hearing  them.  Yes, 
they  thrilled  me  through  and  through,  and  my  memory 
seemed  to  go  back  to  some  far-distant  time  when  I  had 
heard  those  very  words  repeated,  and  that  by  a  woman's 
voice.  I  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  like  one  petrified. 
Happily,  I  was  alone  ;  there  was  no  one  to  observe  how 
strangely  I  was  affected.  Where  and  when  had  I  heard 
those  words  before  ?  I  asked  myself  the  question  again 
and  again,  but  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
atisfactory  conclusion.  You  know  something  of  the 
mystery  that  surrounds  my  early  years,  and  how  any- 
thing that  seems  to  touch,  however  remotely,  upon  that 
time  has  for  me  an  indescribable  fascination ;  and  I 
could  only  conclude,  that  to  some  vague  recollection  of 
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that  period  which  still  lingered  faintly  in  my  memory, 
■was  due  the  sense  of  unfamiliar  familiarily,  if  I  may  use 
such  a  term,  with  which  the  repetition  of  those  two 
words  affected  me. 

'•  But  who  was  'Jerry?'  I  got  up  from  the  table, 
and  lighted  my  pipe,  and  wandered  out  towards  the 
back  premises  of  the  house,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
I  walked  through  the  Ions'  flashed  passage  leading  to 
the  back  of  the  house  without  encountering  any  one, 
and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  yard,  when,  glancing 
through  one  of  the  side-windows,  I  saw  a  sight  which 
brought  me  to  a  stand.  Sitting  astride  a  wooden  bench, 
placed  full  in  the  warmth  of  the  morning  sun,  was  one 
of  the  strangest  figures  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time — a 
youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  with  features  that  were 
almost  feminine  in  the  delicacy  of  their  outline,  but 
freckled  and  burnt  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  and  with 
long  tangled  elf-locks,  in  colour  a  pale  yellow,  falling 
low  over  his  shoulders.  On  the  ground  near  him  was 
an  old  felt  hat,  gray  and  napless,  in  shape  like  a  sugar- 
loaf;  and  on  the  other  side  of  him,  a  steaming  bowl  of 
oatmeal  porridge,  waiting  till  it  should  be  cool  enough 
to  be  eaten.  But  what  took  my  attention  most  was  the 
singular  way  in  which  he  was  occupied.  He  was  playing 
one  of  those  long  tin  whistles,  the  like  of  which  may  not 
unfrequently  be  seen  among  the  gamins  of  London,  and 
the  music  he  elicited  from  it  was  such  as  I  could  not  have 
believed  so  rude  an  instrument  capable  of  producing. 
What  the  air  was,  I  know  not.  It  was  one  that  I  bad 
never  heard  before — weird  and  melancholy,  and  for  any- 
thing I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  improvised 
by  himself.  Over  the  bench  in  front  of  him  was  spread 
a  piece  of  green  baize,  on  which  two  large  vipers  were 
now  placed,  which  swayed  their  heads  slowly  to  and  fro 
as  he  played,  darting  their  long  tongues  here  and  there 
with  every  movement,  and  seeming  mightily  delighted 
with  their  master's  shrill  music.  I  stood  for  three  or 
four  minutes  a  silent  spectator  of  this  singular  scene.  At 
length,  the  youth  ceased  playing,  and  turned  his  head  to 
look  after  his  porridge,  and  as   he  did  so,  I  saw,  with  a 
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thrill  of  sorrowful  surprise,  that  he  was  an  idiot.  No — 
that  is  too  strong  a  word  ;  ho  was  what  the  Scotch  call 
'daft,'  and  Yorkshire  folk  '  soft ' — in  fact,  a  harmless 
simpleton,  with  three  grains  of  sense  in  his  head  to  one 
of  foolishness.  His  eyes  told  the  story  of  his  misfortune 
at  once.  Yet  they  were  beautiful  eyes,  large  and  bright, 
but  with  an  expression  in  them  beyond  my  skill  to 
analyse. 

"  'Jerry  will  catch  thee  a  nice  fat  mouse  to-night,  my 
beautiful  Mogaddo,'  he  said,  apparently  addressing  one 
of  the  reptiles.  '  But  as  for  thee,  my  little  Pipanta,  thou 
shalt  go  supperless  to  bed.  Thou  art  getting  too  lazy 
to  dance  to  thy  lord's  music,  and  thou  must  be  punished. 
Hoo-hoo-hoo  !  '  and  he  ended  his  speech  with  a  wild 
crackling  laugh,  such  as  no  sane  being  could  have  given 
utterance  to,  and  then  fell  to  work  ravenously  on  his 
porridge.  His  two  pets  coiled  themselves  up  on  the  green 
baize,  and  basked  lazily  in  the  grateful  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  Jerry  whose  name,  when  called 
aloud,  had  startled  me  so  strangely.  '  Good  morning, 
Master  Jerry,'  I  said,  as  I  advanced;  'you  seem  to  be 
enjoying  your  breakfast.'  The  poor  lad  started  at  my 
sudden  appearance,  and  stared  up  in  my  face  with  a 
touching,  wistful  look,  as  though  deprecating  any  possi- 
ble anger  on  my  part.  '  Sahib  Mogaddo,  too,'  I  said, 
turning  to  the  larger  of  the  two  vipers,  '  seems  to  relish 
the  bright  sunshine.'  As  I  spoke,  I  seized  the  reptile 
with  my  left  hand  by  the  tip  of  its  tail,  and  running  my 
right  hand  quickly  up  its  back,  grasped  it  tightly  with 
my  thumb  and  finger,  just  behind  the  head,  and  so 
held  it,  powerless  for  injury,  whilst  its  body  twisted  and 
untwisted  itself  rapidly  round  my  arm.  '  I  met  thy 
uncle  one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  thy 
grandfather  among  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  each 
of  them  sent  thee  a  message,'  I  continued,  addressing 
myself  to  the  viper.  And  with  that  I  mumbled  over  a 
few  sentences  of  Arabic  which  I  had  picked  up  during 
my  travels ;  while  Jerry  looked  on  in  silent  awe,  his 
nether   lip  trembling  with  nervous  agitation.     Afraid, 
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apparently,  lost.  I  might  i  rent  Pipanta  in  the  same 
unceremonious  way,  lie  hastened  to  seize  the  smaller 
viper,  and  pnt  it  away  in  a  box  which  he  drew  from 
under  the  hench  ;  and  I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  deposit 
Mogaddo  in  the  same  place  of  security.  Jerry  was  evi- 
dently disposed  to  regard  me  with  reverence,  if  not 
with  absolute  fear.  That  any  one  should  be  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  his  favourites,  and  introduce  himself  to 
them  as  a  family  friend,  was,  probably,  something  alto- 
gether beyond  the  narrow  range  of  his  experience. 
AVhere  might  the  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  stranger 
be  expected  to  stop  ?  So,  to  show  the  depth  of  respect 
in  which  lie  held  me,  he  proceeded  to  favour  me  with  a 
series  of  old-fashioned  rustic  bows,  running  the  open 
palm  of  his  hand  close  up  by  his  face,  and  then  bring- 
ing it  down  through  the  air  in  a  sweeping  curve  almost 
to  his  feet.  '  Jerry  hopes  that  your  Lordship  has  salu- 
brity of  health  this  saffron- tinted  morn,'  said  the  poor 
lad.  '  He  is  your  Highness's  most  complaisant  and 
obedient  slave.  My  Lord  Mogaddo  and  his  bride,  the 
beautiful  Pipanta,  are  your  slaves.  We  know  nothing, 
and  the  master,  to  whom  everything  is  known,  holds  the 
key  of  our  destiny.' 

••  What  answer  I  should  have  made  to  this  high-flown 
tirade  I  cannot  say,  but  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Winch 
entered  the  yard.  '  Good  morning,  sir,'  she  said.  '  I 
perceive  that  you  are  making  the  acquaintance  of  my 
poor  boy.  Heaven,  for  some  wise  purpose,  has  seen  fit 
to  afflict  him,  but  he  is  none  the  less  dear  to  a  mother's 
heart.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  I  love  him  more  than  I 
should  do  were  he  the  same  as  others ; '  and  the  widow 
bent  and  kissed  her  son's  foreheaa  fondly.  But  Jerry 
was  ravenously  intent  on  his  breakfast,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  attention  to  spare  for  either  his  mother  or  my- 
self. The  widow  signed  to  me  to  follow  her.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  her  little  parlour,  she  turned  to  me  and 
said  :  '  Last  night,  sir,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
you  mentioned  that  you  were  a  photographer  by  pro- 
fession. "Would  it  be  too  great  a  favour  to  ask  you  to 
lake   the  portrait  of  my  poor  boy  some  day  when  you 
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have  a  little  spare  time  ?  It  is  what  I  have  desired  to 
have — a  good  one,  I  mean — for  a  long  time.  I  will  pay 
you  whatever  you  may  choose  to  ask.' — 'I  -will  take 
your  sou's  portrait  with  pleasure,'  I  replied  (and  so  I 
would  have  done,  for  it  isn't  every  day  that  one  has  an 
opportunity  of  adding  such  an  original  to  one's  gallery)  ; 
'  although  portraiture  is  out  of  my  usual  line  of  business, 
and  I  only  dabble  in  it  a  little  occasionally,  and  that 
merely  for  my  own  amusement.  Still,  in  the  present 
case,  I  will  gladly  do  my  best  to  give  you  satisfaction  ; 
and  as  for  the  expense,  Ave  will  talk  about  that  some 
other  time.' 

"  I  was  away  at  Eastringham  all  that  day  on  matters 
of  business,  and  did  not  get  back  to  the  '  Hand  and 
Paggor'  till  close  upon  eleven  o'clock.  '  Mr.  Bi'ackcn- 
ridge  and  I  have  been  talking  about  photography  this 
evening,'  said  the  widow  to  me  as  I  lingered  over  my 
last  pipe.  '  He  tells  me  that  by  its  means  copies  of 
fading  portraits  may  be  taken,  and  that  thus  the  features 
of  those  who,  when  living,  were  dear  to  us  may  be  per- 
petuated for  years  after  the  original  likeness  has  become 
blurred  and  unrecognisable  with  age.  Will  you,  sir,  kindly 
tell  me  whether  this  is  so  or  not  r  ' — '  What  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge  told  you  is  to  some  extent  true,'  I  replied. 
'  Pictures  can,  of  course,  be  photographed,  just  as  any 
other  object  can;  but  the  brighter  the  picture  is,  the 
clearer  will  the  photograph  of  it  be  ;  a  dim  picture  will 
yield  but  a  dim  copy  through  the  camera.  But  you  had 
better  let  me  see  any  portrait  that  you  may  wish  to  have 
photographed,  and  I  can  then  judge  better  as  to  its 
capabilities  for  coming  out  well  under  the  process.' — '  I 
am  really  ashamed,  Mr.  English,  to  trouble  you  about 
such  a  trifle,'  said  the  landlady,  '  but  I  have,  upstairs,  a 
portrait  of  my  brother,  which  has,  unfortunately,  been 
hung  for  sometime  in  a  damp  room,  and  I  now  find  that 
the  colours  are  fading  rapidly,  and  that  in  another  year 
or  two  it  will  look  nothing  more  than  an  tmmeanino- 
daub.' — 'Let  me  see  the  portrait,'  I  said  ;  'something 
can  be  made  of  it  no  doubt.'  The  interest  I  showed  in 
the  matter  evidently  pleased  her;  she  rose  with  a  grati- 
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fled  air,  and  went  to  fetch  the  picture.  She  came  back 
"with  it  almost  immediately,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  bo- 
fore  me.  It  was  a  poor  thing  enough — a  Kit-cat,  done 
in  -water-colours,  in  the  florid  style  of  art  so  popular 
among  a  certain  class  about  the  time  that  you  and  I 
were  born.  But  scarcely  had  I  set  eyes  on  it  before 
I  recognized  if  as  the  portrait  of  a  maniclwm  I hneiv  when 
I  wat  a  child — of  a  man  whose  rugged  and  strongly- 
marked  face  I  have  but  too  much  reason  to  remember  : 
and  the  same  insiant  there  flashed  across  my  mind  the 
very  time,  place,  and  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
heard  those  two  words:  'Jerry,  Jerry,'  called  aloud 
many  years  ago,  the  sudden  repetition  of  which  had  so 
startled  me  that  very  morning.  Yes,  that  man  on  whose 
portrait  I  was  now  gazing  was  the  very  man  to  whom 
those  words  were  addressed.  The  whole  scene  rose  be- 
fore me  in  a  moment,  as  clear  and  vivid  as  one  of  my 
own  photographs.  Here  it  is.  Daybreak  on  a  bitterly 
cold  morning.  A  man  is  riding  away  from  the  door  of 
a  little  house  in  a  little,  shabby  country  town — not  an 
English  town — and  mounted  behind  him,  with  his  arms 
round  the  man's  waist  is  a  lad  of  nine — your  friend 
•John  English,  to  wit,  only  his  name  was'nt  John  Eng- 
lish then.  They  are  riding  slowly  down  the  silent  street 
when  a  shrill  voice  behind  them  calls  '  Jerry,  Jerry.' 
They  both  look  back,  and  see  a  white-faced  woman  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  of  the  house  they  have  just  left, 
earnestly  motioning  to  them  to  return.  But  the  man 
only  mutters  a  curse,  and  digs  the  spurs  into  his  horse. 
The  sparks  fly  out  of  the  flinty  roadway  as  the  animal 
springs  suddenly  forward ;  and  as  they  turn  the  corner 
of  the  street,  the  boy,  still  looking  back,  sees  the 
woman's  clasped  hands  flung  up  suddenly  above  her 
head,  as  though  in  prayer  or  invocation ;  and  then  she 
passes  from  his  sight  for  ever.  The  man  and  he  ride 
wildly  on  for  what  seems  to  the  lad  a  terribly  long  time, 
till  at  length  the  latter  drops  asleep  from  very  weariness, 
and  is  only  kept  from  falling  by  the  belt  which  fastens 
him  to  his  companion.  When  he  awakes,  it  is  to  find 
himself  in  a  strange  place,  and  among  strange  faces,  and 
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to  be  told  that  he  will  never  again  see  the  man  who 
brought  him,  whereat  he  is  not  sorry. 

"  Such  was  the  picture,  my  dear  Frank,  which  the 
sight  of  that  faded  old  portrait  brought  back  so  vividly 
from  the  dim  recesses  of  my  memory.  It  was  all  that  I 
could  do  to  retain  my  self-possession  under  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  widow,  while  pretending  to  be  making  a  close 
examination  of  the  painting.  The  beating  of  my  heart, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  seemed  to  deafen  me.  Strange 
lights  danced  before  my  eyes  ;  the  room,  and  everything 
in  it,  except  that  stern- faced  woman  before  me,  seemed 
to  fade  into  unreality ;  and  it  was  as  though  I,  John 
English,  were  looking  down  upon  some  other  man,  who 
sat  there  in  sad  perplexity,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
But  a  question  from  the  widow  soon  recalled  my  scat- 
tered wits.  '  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  '  she  said. 
'  Do  you  think  that  anything  like  a  tolerable  photograph 
can  be  taken  of  it  ?  ' — '  Undoubtedly,'  I  said.  '  A  person 
who  understands  his  business  well  might,  with  care,  ob- 
tain a  very  fair  reproduction.'  I  said  this  more  to  gain 
time  than  for  any  other  reason ;  and  my  next  remark 
had  the  same  end  in  view.  '  If  I  remember  rightly,  Mrs. 
Winch,  you  stated  that  it  Avas  the  portrait  of  your  bro- 
ther ?  ' — '  Yes,'  she  said,  rather  plaintively,  '  the  portrait 
of  a  very  dear  brother,  who  died  many  years  ago.  My 
poor  boy  is  named  after  him.' 

"  Her  boy  named  after  him  !  If  any  doubt  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  my  memory 
were  playing  me  false,  these  words  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  remove  it ;  but  even  so,'  I  determined  to  ex- 
tort further  testimony  from  her,  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
so.  '  Yes,  Mrs.  Winch,'  I  said,  '  If  you  will  intrust  this 
portrait  into  my  keeping,  I  will  engage  to  make  you  a 
very  excellent  photographic  copy  of  it.  But  do  you 
know,  the  more  I  look  at  it,  the  more  it  gives  me  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  walked  with 
a  limp — of  a  man  one  of  whose  legs  was  shorter  than 
the  other.  Ridiculous,  of  course,  but  that  is  the  idea  it 
gives  me.'  As  I  said  these  words,  I  looked  full  and  un- 
flinchingly into  the  widow's  eyes.    Her  face  blanched  to 
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a  dull  deathly  gray  lie  lure  I  had  done  speaking,  while 
the  firm  fire  of  her  eyes  quailed  and  flickered,  and  then 
fell  utterly  before  my  gaze.  Her  thin  lips  tightened 
over  her  large  white  teeth  ;  her  breath  came  and  went 
rapidly  ;  and  her  long  thin  fingers  closed  unconsciously 
over  the  wine-glass  which  she  happened  to  be  holding 
at  the  time,  and  crushed  it  to  fragments  in  their  convul- 
sive gripe.  She  got  up  without  a  word,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms,  and  drew  the  picture  to  her,  like  a  woman 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  and  then  turned  and  walked 
slowly  from  the  room.  But  when  she  reached  the  door- 
way, she  stopped.  Her  head  came  slowly  round,  as 
though  it  were  worked  by  mechanism,  till  her  eyes  met 
mine  with  one  brief  fiendish  look  of  mingled  hate  and 
fear,  which,  if  looks  possessed  the  power  of  annihilation, 
would  have  withered  up  your  poor  friend  on  the  spot. 
I  saw  the  widow  no  more  that  night. 

"  I  was  too  much  excited  to  sleep,  and  sat  by  the  open 
window  of  my  bedroom,  smoking  and  thinking  till  day- 
break. How  can  I  set  down,  how  make  you  compre- 
hend, even  a  tithe  of  what  I  thought  as  I  sat  there  ?  Some 
vague  outline  of  my  history  is  already  known  to  you,  and 
one  of  these  days  I  will  fill  in  the  details,  and  colour  the 
picture.  Even  then,  you  will  but  faintly  realise  my  state 
of  mind  on  that  night.  I  deemed  I  had  found  the  key 
that  would  unlock  the  dark  mystery  in  which,  as  in  an 
iron  chest,  hitherto  to  me  impenetrable,  lay  hidden  the 
secret  of  my  early  life. 

"  I  encountered  Mrs.  Winch  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
as  I  was  coming  down  to  breakfast  next  morning.  She 
looked  paler  than  usual,  but  her  demeanour  was  as  quiet 
and  impassive  as  it  always  was.  '  You  must  have  thought 
me  very  rude  last  night,  Mr.  English,'  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  believe  I  actually  snatched  my  brother's  por- 
trait out  of  your  hands,  and  left  the  room  without  a 
word.  Pray  accept  my  apology  for  such  ill  manners  ; 
to  explain  which,  I  must  tell  you,  what  is  well  known  to 
my  intimate  friends,  that  I  am  subject  to  sudden  attacks 
of  vertigo,  combined  with  sickness.  Feeling  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  an  attack  last  night,  I  hastened  to 
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leave  the  room  -while  I  had  still  some  control  over  my 
actions.  The  act  of  seizing  the  picture  -was  merely  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  reclaim  what  I  value  so  highly, 
and  at  the  moment  I  -was  only  half  conscious  of  what  I 
-was  doing.     Yon  will  pardon  me,  will  you  not?  ' 

"  "What  could  I  do  but  utter  some  commonplace 
phrases  of  civility  that  meant  nothing?  In  my  secret 
heart,  I  believed  that  the  woman  was  lying  to  me.  Her 
tone  carried  no  conviction  with  it.  And  again,  how 
could  I  believe  her  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  had  certainly 
rccognized  the  portrait  of  the  man  she  called  her  brother, 
and  that  her  sudden  illness  declared  itself  exactly  at  the 
moment  when  she  became  aware  of  such  recognition  on 
my  part  ?  No — there  was  certainly  something  more  in 
the  case  than  was  just  then  visible  on  the  surface  ;  and 
it  was  equally  as  certain  that  I  had  made  this  woman  my 
enemy.  In  those  cold  gray  eyes,  and  that  set,  colourless 
face,  I  read  a  strength  of  implacability  that  might  well 
have  made  a  nervous  man  tremble  in  his  shoes.  Happily, 
I  am  not  nervous,  and  rather  enjoy  the  fact  of  having  an 
enemy  than  otherwise.  It  is  like  caviare,  and  gives  a 
zest  to  an  otherwise  insipid  pint;  for,  after  all,  life  7s  in- 
sipid in  this  dull  conventional  England.  Still,  I  think  a 
man  had  better  have  six  enemies  of  his  own  sex,  than 
have  one  woman  against  him  who  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  work  him  harm.  (JY.Jj. — Do  not  suppose  from  this 
that  I  am  afraid  of  the  widow.) 

"  '  I  think,  Mr.  English,  I  heard  you  mention  yester- 
day that  you  intended  going  up  to  Belair  this  morning?  ' 
said  Mrs.  Winch,  interrogatively,  as  she  brought  in  my 
coffee  herself. — '  Such  is  certainly  my  intention,'  I  re- 
plied. '  If  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  to  give  you  a  word 
of  advice,'  continued  the  landlady,  '  I  would  recommend 
you  to  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Lady  Spencelaugh 
rather  than  to  Sir  Philip.  The  baronet  is  in  very  deli- 
cate health  at  present,  and  all  power  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  her  Ladyship,  a  word  from  whom  to  Sir  Philip 
would  at  once  insure  the  success  of  your  mission.  Bv 
the  by,  while  I  am  here,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  Mrs. 
Jakeway,  of  Cliff  Cottage,  1ms  two  very  nice  rooms  to 
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let,  which  I  think  would  suit  you  exactly.  I  intend 
writing  her  a  note  presently,  which  I  will  send  down  by 
Jerry  ;  and  you,  sir,  will  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  step 
in  as  you  go  through  the  town  on  your  way  to  Belair, 
and  see  whether  the  apartments  are  to  your  liking.' 

"  All  this  certainly  seemed  very  kind  and  plausible  on 
the  part  of  the  widow,  but  I  am  afraid  I  scarcely  felt 
sufficiently  grateful  for  her  good  offices.  In  her  de- 
meanour towards  me  there  was  a  sort  of  insincerity,  im- 
possible to  analyse,  but  none  the  less  certainly  there. 

"  When  the  girl  who  ordinarily  waited  upon  me  came 
in  to  remove  the  breakfast  things,  she  told  me  that  her 
mistress  had  just  received  a  telegram,  which  had  been 
brought  express  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  about 
six  miles  away,  informing  Mrs.  "Winch  that  her  mother 
was  dying,  and  that  if  she  wished  to  see  her  alive  she 
must  start  by  the  first  train  without  fail.  The  girl 
added,  that  the  news  had  affected  her  mistress  a  good 
deal,  but  that  the  first  thing  Mrs.  Winch  did  after  hear- 
ing it  was  to  write  and  send  off  two  notes,  one  addressed 
to  Lady  Spencelaugh  of  Belair,  and  the  other  to  Mrs. 
Jakeway  of  Cliff  Cottage  ;  and  that  everything  was  now 
hurry  and  bustle  in  the  house,  to  enable  her  to  get  off  in 
time  to  catch  the  train. 

"  '  I  have  sent  a  note  down  to  Cliff  Cottage,'  said 
Mrs.  Winch  when  she  came  in,  a  few  minutes  later,  to 
bid  me  good-bye.  '  I  think  you  will  find  the  rooms  to 
your  liking ;  '  and  with  that  she  went,  and  I  saw  her 
no  more  for  nearly  a  fortnight. 

"  A  note  for  Lady  Spencelaugh  of  Belair  !  Was  Mrs. 
Winch,  then,  on  such  familiar  terms  with  her  Ladyship 
that  she  could  presume  to  write  to  her  ?  But  what 
business  was  it  of  mine  if  she  chose  to  write  fifty  notes  ? 
Probably  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  bill  for  ale  or  wine 
supplied  to  the  Hall.  And  yet,  do  what  I  would,  I 
could  not  get  the  idea  out  of  my  head  that  the  land- 
lady's note  had  reference  in  some  way  to  my  approach- 
ing visit  to  Belair. 

"  I  found  Cliff  Cottage  without  difficulty.  It  was 
pleasantly  situated  on   the  outskirts   of  the  town,  and 
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formed  one  of  two  small  semi-detached  houses  standing 
quite  alone  in  gardens  of  their  own.  The  other  house, 
as  I  was  not  long  in  learning,  was  tenanted  by  Bracken- 
ridge  the  chemist,  whose  shop  was  half  a  mile  away  in 
the  town.  Mrs.  Jake  way  was  a  clean,  apple-faced, 
motherly  little  woman,  brisk  and  busy  from  morning  till 
night,  with  an  intense  pride  in  her  neat  little  house,  and 
a  pardonable  weakness  on  the  subject  of  chimney-orna- 
ments and  anti-macassars,  of  which  articles  she  possessed 
sufficient  to  stock  a  house  six  times  as  large  as  her  own. 
'  Law  bless  you,  sir  ! '  she  said,  when  I  had  introduced 
myself  and  made  known  my  business,  '  why,  I  had  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Winch  only  half  an  hour  ago,  telling  me,  I 
suppose,  that  you  were  about  to  call,  and  that  you  were 
a  respectable  gentleman.  But  I  can  see  that  well  enough 
by  your  looks.  I've  not  lived  in  the  world  all  this  time 
without  having  my  eyes  about  me ;  and  if  the  rooms 
suit  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  will  do  my  best  to 
make  you  comfortable.' 

"  '  But  if  you  have  received  Mrs.  Winch's  note,  you 
of  course  know  the  contents, '  I  replied. 

" '  No,  that  I  don't,'  answered  the  little  woman,  as 
sharp  as  a  needle ;  '  for,  as  it  happens,  I  mislaid  my 
spectacles  this  morning,  and  I  might  just  as  well  try  to 
fly  as  to  read  that  scrawly  spider  sort  of  writing  with- 
out 'em.  I  know  the  note  was  from  Mrs.  Winch,  be- 
cause Jerry  brought  it.  Here  it  is,  sir,  and  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  just  read  it  out  aloud,  and  let 
us  hear  what  the  widow  has  to  say.  A  very  decent 
respectable  woman  is  Mrs.  Winch,  and  everybody  in 
Normanford  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.' 

"  She  held  out  the  note  as  she  spoke.  '  But  there 
may  be  something  in  it,'  I  remonstrated,  '  intended  for 
your  eye  alone.' 

"  '  Don't  you  think  anything  of  the  kind,  sir,'  said 
the  little  woman,  emphatically.  '  There's  no  secrets  be- 
tween Mrs.  Winch  and  me  ;  and  I  shall  just  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  you  will  read  it  out  aloud.' 

"  She  was  so  urgent  on  the  point  that  I  could  not  well 
refuse  to  comply  with  her  request.     I  took  the  note, 
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carelessly  enough,  and  opened  it,  never  dreaming  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  anything  other  than  what  Mrs. 
Jakeway  imagined  it  to  be — a  simple  recommendation 
of  myself  as  a  tenant  for  the  vacant  rooms  at  Cliff  Cot- 
tage. But  it  was  something  very  different  indeed,  as  I 
saw  at  once  when  I  had  made  myself  master  of  the 
spiky,  irregular  hand  in  which  it  was  written. 

"  It  was  the  note  intended  for  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and 
had  been  enclosed  by  Mrs.  Winch  in  the  wrong  envelope  ! 

"  It  ran  as  follows:  'Deak  Lady  Spencelaugh, — Be 
on  your  guard  against  the  stranger  who  will  come  up  to 
Belair  to-day  to  ask  permission  to  take  some  photographs 
of  the  Hall.  Refuse  his  request,  and  do  not  allow  him 
to  see  Sir  Philip.  Me  is  dangerous.  He  knows  some- 
thing, but  how  much  or  how  little  I  cannot  at  present 
tell.  I  am  unable  to  see  you,  having  just  been  sum- 
moned to  the  bedside  of  my  mother,  who  is  dying. — 
Your  Ladyship's  devoted  M.  W      Burn  this  when  read.' 

"  I  sat  staring  at  the  letter  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  till 
Mrs.  Jakeway's  shrill  voice  recalled  me  to  the  necessity 
of  explaining  my  silence.  '  A  nasty  awkward  hand  to 
read,  ain't  it,  sir  ? '  said  the  old  lady.  '  Folk  now-a-days 
seem  to  try  how  badly  they  can  write.' 

"  '  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Jakeway,'  I  replied,  very  gravely, 
'  but  Mrs.  Winch  has  evidently  made  a  mistake  in  send- 
ing this  note  here.  It  is  intended  for  Lady  Spence- 
laugh, to  whom  the  note  for  you  has  probably  been  sent. 
If  you  will  oblige  me  with  a  light,  some  sealing-wax, 
and  an  envelope,  I  will  at  once  enclose  it  to  the  writer, 
and  your  maid  can  take  it  down  to  the  '  Hand  and  Dag- 
ger '  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

"  I  think  it  probable  that  the  old  lady  would  have 
demurred  to  my  summary  disposition  of  her  note,  but  I 
spoke  so  authoritatively,  and  looked  so  grim  and  deter- 
mined, that  she  was  frightened  into  submission,  and  got 
me  the  articles  I  wanted  without  a  word.  I  addressed 
the  envelope  to  Mrs.  Winch,  and  marked  it  with  the 
word  Private,  and  wrote  inside,  '  With  Mr.  John  Eng- 
lish's compliments.  Sent  in  mistake  to  Cliff  Cottage.' 
I  then  enclosed  the  note,  and  sealed  it  up  in  the  presence 
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of  Mrs.  Jakeway,  who  looked  on  in  wondering  silence, 
and  promised  faithfully  that  it  should  be  delivered  at 
the  hotel  in  the  course  of  the  day.  '  If  the  mistress  of 
the  "  Hand  and  Dagger  "  and  I  are  to  be  enemies,'  I 
said  to  myself,  'the  warfare,  on  my  side  at  least,  shall 
be  fair  and  above  board.' 

"  Having  completed  all  needful  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  my  apartments,  I  set  out  for  Belair  with  a  heart 
that  beat  more  high  and  anxiously  than  usual.  What 
did  that  woman  mean  by  saying  that  I  was  dangerous  ? 
I,  at  least,  was  ignorant  of  my  own  power  for  harm. 
And  why  should  I  be  dangerous  to  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
of  whose  very  existence  I  was  utterly  ignorant  three 
days  before  ?  Into  the  heart  of  what  strange  mystery 
was  I  about  to  plunge  ?  Vain  questions,  but  pondered 
so  deeply  as  I  walked  up  to  Belair,  that  I  had  no  eyes 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  through  the  midst  of  which  I 
was  passing. 

"How  I  sped  at  Belair,  I  must  leave  for  another 
epistle.  This  one  is  so  unconscionably  long,  that  I  am 
afraid  you  will  never  wade  to  the  end  of  it.  Write  soon, 
old  boy,  and  let  me  have  a  good  account  of  your  health. 
Yale.     Ever  thine,  "  Joiix  English." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

John  English's  second  letter. 

Three  weeks  after  the  date  of  his  first  letter,  John 
English  wrote  again,  as  under,  to  his  friend,  Frank 
Mashiter : — 

"  Mr  dear  Prank, — My  last  epistle,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  broke  off  just  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  Belair.  I 
walked  up  through  the  park  in  a  musing  mood,  but 
paused  for  a  moment  before  ringing  the  bell,  to  take  in 
some  of  the  architectural  details  of  the  building  before 
me.  I  found  it  to  be  an  ugly,  incongruous  pile,  of 
various  dates  and  styles — the  east  wing',  which  is  also 
the  oldest,  being  the  only  portion  that  would  come  out 
effectively  as  a  photograph.     There  is,  however,  as  I 
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afterwards  found,  a  charming  old  picture-gallery,  which 
will  make  a  capital  interior  study. 

"  Bearing  in  mind  Mrs.  Winch's  caution,  I  asked  for 
Lady  Spcncelangh,  and  after  live  minutes  in  an  ante- 
room,  was  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  her  Ladyship, 
a  most  luxuriously  furnished  room.  Lady  Spencelaugh 
is  a  woman  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  comfortable, 
matronly  figure,  gray  hair,  and  a  bright,  healthy  com- 
plexion. She  is  bon  style,  without  question.  Her  man- 
ners are  quiet  and  well-bred,  almost  to  the  point  of  fri- 
gidity ;  and  have  just  a  tinge  of  imperiousness,  which 
seems  to  rest  naturally  on  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  receive  and  exact  deference  from  all  around  her.  Her 
Ladyship  listened  attentively  to  all  I  had  to  say,  exam- 
ined the  specimen  photographs  I  had  taken  with  me  for 
inspection,  made  a  few  sensible  remarks  about  them,  and 
then  said  that  she  did  not  imagine  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  granting  my  request,  but  that  Sir  Philip 
must  be  consulted  in  the  matter  before  any  final  decision 
could  be  given.  So  the  bell  was  rung,  and  a  footman 
sent  to  inquire  whether  Sir  Philip  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive us.  The  answer  was  favourable.  Her  Ladyship 
rose  at  once,  and  desiring  me  to  accompany  her,  and  the 
footman  to  follow  with  my  portfolio,  we  set  out  in  pro- 
cession for  the  apartments  of  the  master  of  Belair. 

"  The  library  where  Sir  Philip  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  morning,  is  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  house  to 
that  occupied  by  Lady  Spencelaugh.  Indeed,  the  baro- 
net and  his  wife,  as  my  subsequent  experience  has  shown 
me,  rarely  see  each  other  till  they  meet  at  the  dinner- 
table.  We  had  to  traverse  three  or  four  long  corridors, 
and  to  cross  the  fine  old  entranc3-hall,  before  reaching 
the  baronet's  own  room,  which,  although  known  as  the 
library,  is  always  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  private 
apartment  by  every  one  in  the  house. 

A  tall,  thin,  white-haired  gentleman,  of  sixty-five, 
dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness  in  a  costume  that  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  fashions  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  than  with  those  of  to-day  ;  with  thin,  re- 
fined, aristocratic  features  ;  and  with  a  manner  that  is  a 
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happy  combination  of  the  frankness  of  the  soldier  with 
the  high-bred  courtliness  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school : 
such  was  my  first  impression  of  Sir  Philip  Spencelangh. 
Many  men  at  his  age  are  still  robust  and  hearty ;  but 
Sir  Philip's  constitution  was  shattered  years  ago  in  In- 
dia ;  and  he  seems  to  me  like  a  man  whose  hold  on  life 
is  now  but  a  very  feeble  one.  He  was  busily  poring  over 
some  legal-looking  document  as  we  entered ;  and  being 
slightly  deaf,  he  did  not  hear  us.  He  looked  laboriously 
and  painfully  occupied,  as  though  he  were  engaged  in 
some  duty,  which,  however  disagreeable  it  might  be, 
must  yet  be  gone  through  ;  and  was  slowly  spelling  out 
the  lines  through  his  gold-rimmed  double  eye-glass,  with 
such  an  absorbed,  careworn  expression  on  his  fine  clear- 
cut  features,  as  would  have  made  an  excellent  study  for 
a  painter  in  search  of  such  an  effect. 

" '  Good-morning,  my  dear  Sir  Philip,'  said  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  touching  her  husband  lightly  on  the  shoul- 
der. '  That  must  surely  be  a  very  important  document, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  serious  expression  with  which 
you  regard  it.' 

"  '  Eh  !  why,  what,  Margaret,  is  that  you  ?  '  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  starting  up  at  his  wife's  touch.  '  It  is  a 
rare  pleasure  to  have  a  visit  from  you  at  this  early  hour; ' 
and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  Ladyship's  hand  gallantly. 

"  '  I  am  afraid  you  told  me  a  little  fib,'  said  her  Lady- 
ship, smoothing  out  her  skirts  over  the  chair,  which  the 
attentive  footman  had  already  placed  for  her,  '  when  you 
sent  me  word  that  you  were  not  busy  this  morning.' 

"  '  Did  I  really  send  you  word  that  I  Avas  not  busy  ?  ' 
said  Sir  Philip,  with  an  effort  to  remember,  as  he  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  thin  white  hair.  '  'Pon  my  word, 
I've  no  recollection  of  having  done  so  ;  but,  in  any  case, 
I  am  never  so  busy  that  your  Ladyship  cannot  have  ac- 
cess to  me.'  These  words  were  said  with  a  certain  for- 
mality of  manner,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  bond 
which,  after  all  their  wedded  life,  still  served  to  unite 
Sir  Philip  and  his  wife,  was  based  on  habitude,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  convenances  of  society,  rather  than  on 
any  mutual  liking  and  esteem — a  view  which  subsequent 
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observation  on  my  part  lias  fully  confirmed.  Tlioy  showed, 
too,  how  weak  and  treacherous  was  the  baronet's  memory ; 
and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  while  lie  has  gene- 
rally a  very  clear  and  vivid  recollection  of  events  that 
happened  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  not  unfrequcntly 
forgets  the  occurrences  of  a  day  or  two  ago  ;  or  even,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  what  has  happened  only  five 
minutes  before. 

'■ '  This  person,'  said  Lady  Spencelaugh,  with  a  slight 
wave  of  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant, 'is  a  Mr. — a  Mr.  John  English,'  with  a  glance 
through  her  eyeglass  at  the  card  she  still  held  between 
her  fingers  ;  and  then  she  Avent  on  to  explain  to  the 
baronet  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Belair,  adding  that  she 
saw  no  reason  for  refusing  my  request,  but  rather  several 
reasons  why  it  should  be  granted.  '  He  has  done  the 
Duke  of  Sydenham's  place,  and  Clopford  Castle,'  added 
her  Ladyship,  '  so  that  I  think  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  according  the  permission  he  asks  for.  But  I  must 
leave  Mr.  English  in  your  hands,  my  dear.  You  will 
find  the  contents  of  his  portfolio  rather  interesting.' 
And  with  a  gracious  '  Good-morning  '  to  her  husband, 
and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  to  me,  Lady  Spence- 
laugh swept  out  of  the  room. 

"  '  Come  up  closer  to  the  table,  Mr.  English,'  said  the 
baronet,  kindly,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  behind 
her  Ladyship,  '  and  let  us  examine  this  portfolio  of  yours. 
Unfortunately,  my  eyes  are  no  longer  so  strong  as  they 
used  to  be.' 

"You  will  find  this  glass  of  service,  Sir  Philip,'  I 
said,  '  if  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to  try  it.' 

"'Ah!  yes,  it  brings  out  the  points  capitally,'  said 
the  old  gentleman.  And  with  that  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  photographs,  one  after  another,  with  an  almost 
childlike  eagerness,  recognizing  among  the  foreign  ones 
many  places  which  he  had  seen  when  a  young  man  mak- 
ing the  grand  tour,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  relate 
to  me  some  little  anecdote  of  travel,  the  telling  of  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  much  pleasure.  'Ah!  Mr.  English, 
yours  is  a  charming  profession,'  he  said,  as  we  finished 
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the  series.  '  And  although  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
mechanical  one,  yet  there  must,  I  am  sure,  be  something 
of  the  genuine  creative  faculty  in  your  composition,  or 
your  sun-pictures  would  not  come  out  of  their  dark 
chamber  so  clear,  exact,  and  beautiful,  as  are  those  which 
you  have  just  shown  me.  To  see  those  familiar  nooks 
brought  so  vividly  before  me,  makes  me  feel  a  lad  again: 
and  for  the  moment  I  almost  forget  my  weary  weight  of 
years,  and  how  near  I  am  to  the  end.'  He  sighed 
Avearih",  and  sat  gazing  silently  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
the  fire. 

"  Sir  Philip  kept  me  for  more  than  an  hour  longer, 
drawing  out  of  me  some  of  my  experiences  of  travel ; 
and  seeming  as  much  interested  in,  and  laughing  as 
heartily  over,  my  adventures  as  though  he  were  a  hmi 
camaruJe  of  my  own  age. 

"My  visit  ended  with  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
Hall  on  the  following  day — an  invitation  so  warmly 
pressed  on  me,  that  I  should  have  been  ungrateful  to  re- 
fuse it.  Sir  Philip  took  hold  of  my  hand  as  I  rose  to 
leave  him.  '  There  is  a  tone,  a  hidden  something  in 
your  voice,'  he  said,  '  which  strikes  familiarly  on  my 
ear.  It  sounds  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend  heard 
long  ago — but  whose  voice,  I  cannot  just  now  call  to 
mind.  After  all,'  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  'it  is  perhaps 
only  an  old  man's  fancy  — To-morrow  at  six,  remember. 
We  keep  early  hours  in  the  country.' 

"  '  I  shall  look  rather  awkward,  when  I  reach  Belair 
to-morrow,'  I  murmured  to  myself  as  I  left  the  room, 
'if  it  should  happen  that  Sir  Philip  has  forgotten  all 
about  the  invitation — a  contingency  by  no  means  im- 
probable.' 

"  Lady  Spencelaugh  was  talking  to  one  of  the  gar- 
deners on  the  terrace  as  I  went  out.  She  held  up  a  fin- 
ger, and  I  crossed  to  meet  her.  'Well,  Mr.  English,' 
she  said,  '  has  Sir  Philip  raised  any  objections  to  your 
scheme  ?  ' 

"  '  None  whatever,  thanks  to  your  Ladyship,'  I  re- 
plied. '  Further  than  that,  Sir  Philip  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  inviting  me  to  dine  at  the  Hall  to-moi'row.' 
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"Her  Ladyship's  eyebrows  went  up  momentarily 
'  Hum  !  Invited  you  to  dinner,  lias  lie  ?  To-morrow 
Let  me  see.  Whom  have  we  to-morrow  ?  '  She  con- 
sulted her  tablets  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  up 
with  a  smile :  '  Yes,  we  shall  bo  very  glad  to  see  you  to- 
morrow, Mr.  English,'  she  said;  'and  pray,  send  up 
your  largest  portfolio  of  photographs :  we  want  a  little 
amusement  these  dull  autumn  evenings. — Good-morn- 
ing ;  '  and  with  another  smile,  and  a  stately  inclination 
of  the  head,  her  Ladyship  sailed  back  into  the  Hall. 

"  I  did  not  dream,  my  Frank,  when  I  drove  up  to 
Eclair,  the  following  afternoon,  in  a  rickety  old  cab,  that 
I  was  going  to  meet  my  Fate.  But  so  it  was.  People 
talk  about  presentiments  and  omens,  but,  for  my  part,  I 
have  no  faith  in  such  nonsense.  All  the  chief  events  of 
my  life — and  my  career  has  been  a  strange  one — have 
happened  to  me  without  any  premonition,  visible  or  in- 
visible, of  what  was  about  to  occur.  I  can  guess  how 
you  would  explain  the  matter,  for  I  know  that  you  are 
an  arrant  believer  in  all  such  transcendental  stuff.  You 
would  say  that  my  nerves  are  too  coarse  and  strong. 
That  my  organization  is  not  sufficiently  susceptible  to 
those  delicate  spiritual  influences  which  thrill  the  being 
of  a  sensitive  creature  like  yourself,  and  which  after- 
wards, in  cold  blood  (strange  contradiction  !)  you  gauge 
and  analyse,  and  then  work  up  as  a  psychological  study, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  as  choose  to  read  your  literary 
lucubrations.  Such  fine  sentimental  theories  seem  to  me 
like  the  caprices  of  a  brain  diseased.  I  thank  the  un- 
known progenitors  who  gave  me  these  stout  thews,  that 
I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  dyspepsia,'  and 
willingly  leave  the  rest  to  dreamers  like  yourself. 

'"  On  one  point,  liOAvever,  my  organization  proved 
sufficiently  susceptible,  for  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Belair  before  I  fell  in  love,  in- 
gluriuusly  and  helplessly.  Such  a  splendid  creature, 
Frank  '  Beautiful  as  a  dream.  But  1  am  not  going  to 
describe  her ;  it  would  seem  to  me  like  profanation  to 
coldly  catalogue  her  charms.  I  will  send  you  her  photo- 
graph instead,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  faintly 
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what  the  lovely  reality  is  like — only  very  faintly,  for  all 
the  warmth  and  colour,  all  the  rich  flush  of  life,  is  want- 
ing in  these  cold  gray  children  of  the  camera.  But  no 
— on  second  thoughts,  I  will  not  favour  you  even  thus 
far.  I  remember  that  coldly  critical  glance,  that  cynical 
curve  of  the  lip,  and  I  tremble.  I  will  neither  describe 
her  to  you,  nor  send  you  her  portrait.  Think  of  the 
most  beautiful  creature  you  have  ever  seen,  and  then  of 
your  poor  friend  as  being  hopelessly  in  love  with  her — 
lost  beyond  recovery — and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
what  my  condition  has  been  for  the  past  three  Aveeks, 
and  is  at  this  present  writing. 

"  Her  name  is  Frederica  Spencelaugh;  she  is  niece  to 
Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  of  Belair,  and  is  the  richest 
heiress  in  all  Monkshire.  While  he  Avho  presumes  to 
look  up  to  her  with  the  eyes  of  love  is — what  ? — a  man 
without  a  name — a  wretched  waif  and  stray  of  hu- 
manity, without  home  or  kindred — '  nobody's  bairn.'  I 
know  that  I  ought  to  cry  mea  culpa,  proclaim  myself  a 
fool  for  my  pains,  and  rush  away  from  this  spot  at  once 
and  for  ever.  But,  somehow,  I  do  precisely  the  opposite 
of  all  this  :  I  glory  in  my  love,  I  hug  it  to  my  heart,  I 
bind  its  golden  chains  more  firmly  round  me  every  day. 
I  know  that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  before  many 
weeks  are  over,  when  the  last  page  of  my  life's  idyl  will 
be  turned  and  read  ;  when  I  shall  awake  as  from  a  glori- 
ous dream,  and  have  thenceforth  to  plod  on  through  life 
with  nothing  but  a  memory  to  cheer  me.  Even  so.  But 
I  will  eat  Love's  lotus,  and  dream  on,  while  I  may. 

"I  enjoyed  my  evening  at  Belair  extremely.  AVhat  a 
different  world  it  seemed  from  that  of  my  common  work- 
a-day  experience !  The  quiet  refinement  of  the  com- 
pany, which  placed  me  at  my  ease  directly ;  the  splen- 
dour of  the  rooms— for  even  upholstery  is  not  without 
its  effect,  in  such  a  case,  upon  a  novice  like  myself;  the 
dinner,  with  all  its  elegant  accessories,  and  the  way  in 
which  every  want  was  attended  to  almost  before  it  could 
be  felt ;  and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the  easy 
running-fire  of  conversation,  touching  lightly  upon  a 
hundred  different  topics,  eliciting  a  spark  from  each  in 
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turn,  and  then  gliding  off  to  something  else:  all  those 
things,  1  say,  went  to  make  up  a  species  of  mental  in- 
toxication, the  delicious  spell  of  -which  lingered  in  my 
brain  for  hours  after  I  got  back  to  my  own  dull  rooms. 
And  then,  She  was  there  !  I  wras  introduced  to  her  in 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  sat  opposite  to  her 
at  table.  Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  the  younger 
portion  of  the  company  was  gathered  round  the  piano, 
and  the  elders  were  at  cards  in  another  room,  I  was  be- 
wildered to  find  her  close  beside  me,  turning  over  my 
portfolio  of  photographic  views.  I  have  no  recollection 
now  of  how  I  answered  the  questions  she  put  to  me  re- 
specting some  of  them.  But  I  know  that  we  glided 
imperceptibly  into  a  pleasant,  genial  stream  of  talk, 
travel-gossip  chiefly,  from  which  I  was  aroused,  after  I 
know  not  how  long  a  time,  by  seeing  the  malignant 
glare  of  a  man  fixed  full  on  me  from  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  room.  He  got  up  when  he  saw  that  I  had  ob- 
served him,  and  turned  away  with  an  evident  sneer. 
'  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  '  I  asked  Miss  Spencelaugh, 
who  had  also  seen  his  evil  look.  '  That  is  Mr.  Du- 
plessis,'  she  answered;  'a  gentleman  who  visits  frequently 
at  Belair.'  She  seemed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to 
freeze  as  she  said  these  words.  The  pensive  softness  of 
her  face,  that  look  which  had  charmed  me  but  a  moment 
ago,  gave  place  to  a  proud  defiant  expression,  which 
brought  out  lines  of  imperious  beauty  such  as  I  had  not 
imagined  before.  Presently  she  moved  away,  and  joined 
the  group  near  the  piano. 

"  That  Mr.  Duplessis  !  A  handsome  man,  certainly; 
very  distinguished-looking,  and  evidently  a  general 
favourite.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  wish,  Frank,  that  came 
uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  saw  him  gliding  softly  about 
the  room,  with  a  smile  and  a  honeyed  word  for  every 
one,  but  always  with  a  stealthy,  feline  glance  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  directed  towards  Miss  Spencelaugh, 
wherever  she  might  be  ?  My  wish  was,  that  he  and  I 
could  be  planted,  foot  to  foot,  in  a  clearing  of  some  west- 
ern forest,  with  a  good  sword  in  the  right  hand  of  each 
of  us,  there  to  fight  till  one  of  us  should  fall  not  to  rise 
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again.  My  old  savage  instincts  arc  not  quite  dead  yet, 
you  see ;  they  are  only  trampled  down,  and  vail  crop  up 
at  odd  times,  and  show  their  ugly  faces  for  a  moment, 
whatever  may  be  the  society  in  which  I  am  moving. 
Judge,  then,  whether  my  liking  for  this  man  was  augment- 
ed when  I  learned  casually  that  he  and  Miss  Spencelaugh 
are  said  to  be  en^a^cd,  and  that  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  I  could  not  believe 
it  then,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  it  now — now,  three 
weeks  later,  during  which  time  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  them  together  on  several  occasions.  Duplessis 
is  up  at  Belair  nearly  every  day,  and  he  and  Miss  Spence- 
laugh are  necessarily  thrown  much  into  each  other's 
society  But  however  much  he  may  flatter  himself  on 
that  score,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  she  loves 
him.  Regard,  friendship,  liking,  she  may,  perhaps,  have 
for  him  ;  and  admiration  of  his  many  brilliant  qualities ; 
but  for  him,  no  love-light  shines  in  those  grand  black 
eyes — of  that  I  am  certain.  I  am  probably  deceiving 
myself  in  this  matter,  you  will  say.  My  chief  reason 
for  believing  that  she  does  not  love  him  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  I  am  not  jealous  <>f  him.  If  yon  cannot  understand 
this  without  further  explanation,  I  pity  you. 

"  But,  you  will  urge,  among  a  certain  class,  marriages 
of  convenience  arc  by  no  means  uncommon :  may  not 
this  be  one  of  them  ?  I  confess  that  on  this  score  I  am 
more  uneasy  than  on  the  former;  and  yet.  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  be  so.  It  seems  to  me  an  insult  to  Miss 
Spencelaugh  to  imagine  for  one  moment  that  she  would 
yield  her  hand  to  any  man  without  giving  her  love  with 
it.  And,  again,  what  worldly  advantages  are  there  on 
his  side  to  make  such  a  match  seem  probable  ?  None  ; 
for  neither  in  wealth,  nor  social  position,  can  he  pretend 
to  equal  the  niece  of  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh.  No — 
Monsieur  Henry  Duplessis  will  never  wed  the  heiress  of 
Belair. 

"During  the  three  weeks  that  have  intervened  between 
my  first  visit  to  Belair  and  the  date  of  this  letter,  I  have 
completed  the  views  required  for  the  work  on  which  I 
am  engaged  by  my  employers,  and  have  now  got  in  hand 
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n  scries  of  photographic  studies  of  the  Hall  and  its  sur- 
roundings for  Sir  Philip.  I  have  also  taken  the  portraits 
of  the  family,  including  that  of  the  lovely  Fredcrica — a 
topic  on  -which  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  write  farther. 


'•  I  ran  writing-  this  long  letter  at  intervals,  when  I 
have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  feel  i'  the  mood.  You  know 
that  I  was  always  fond  of  pedestrian  excursions.  My 
lungs  never  seem  to  play  freely  unless  I  get  through  a 
considerable  quantity  of  walking-exercise  each  day ;  and 
I  have  found  time,  since  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  Nor- 
manford,  to  visit  some  of  the  most  lovely  nooks  of  this 
lovely  county.  I  had  been  out  for  a  long  excursion  one 
day  last  week,  and  was  returning  homeward  by  a  differ- 
ent route,  when,  just  beyond  a  tiny  hamlet  of  about  a 
score  houses,  I  came  upon  some  interesting  ruins,  which 
I  at  once  stopped  to  sketch  without  knowing  anything 
whatever  respecting  them.  While  I  was  thus  occupied, 
an  old  gentleman  came  ambling  up  on  his  cob,  whom, 
from  his  garb  and  general  appearance,  I  judged  to  be  the 
village  doctor.  In  these  quiet  country  places,  strangers 
do  not  stand  on  ceremony.  The  doctor,  as  I  shall  call 
him,  reined  up  his  cob  close  behind  me,  and  peered  over 
my  shoulder  for  a  minute  or  two  before  speaking.  '  A 
tolerable  sketch  of  the  ruins,  young  gentleman,'  he  said 
at  last ;  '  almost  as  good  a  one  as  I  could  do  myself.  Not 
quite,  though — not  quite.' 

"  There  was  so  much  self-complacency  both  in  his 
words  and  his  manner  of  saying  them,  that  I  was  on  my 
stilts  in  a  moment.  '  Really,  sir,'  I  replied,  'I  cannot 
help  feeling  flattered  to  think  that  my  poor  sketch  ap- 
proximates, even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  so  superior 
a  standard.' 

"  '  There,  now,  you  are  losing  your  temper,  and  talk- 
ing nonsense,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  laugh.  '  Very 
bad  things  to  do,  both  of  them.  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  and  you  have  no  business  to  get  into  a  huff 
with  what  I  said  just  now.  You  do  not  sketch  as  well 
as  I  do — there !    and  I  very  much   question   whether 
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you  even  know  the  name  of  the  ruin  which  you  are  so 
viciously  trying  to  draw.  That  arch,  by  the  by,  is  quite 
out  of  the  perpendicular.' 

"  I  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  tore  my  sketch  in  two,  and 
then  turned  and  confronted  my  tormentor.  '  Perhaps 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  act  as  my  cicerone,'  I  said. 
You  seem  quite  competent  for  the  post,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  an  enth'e  stranger  in  this  uncivilized  part 
of  the  country.' 

" '  An  impertinence  veiled  under  an  appearance  of 
good-humour,'  answered  the  doctor.  '  However,  I  have 
no  objection,  in  the  present  instance,  to  act  the  part  of 
a  local  guide-book  for  your  behoof.  The  ruin  before  you, 
young  man,  is  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Seven  Saints,  found- 
ed in  the  eleventh  century.'  And  with  that  he  went 
on  to  give  me  a  long  description  of  the  old  place,  which, 
as  it  would  in  nowise  interest  you,  I  pretermit. 

"  '  Then,  the  village  over  the  hill  there,'  I  said,  when, 
he  came  to  an  end,  '  is,  I  suppose,  named  after  the  old 
abbey  ?  ' 

"  'It  is,  and  it  is  not,'  said  the  stranger.  '  Originally, 
no  doubt,  it  was  called  the  village  of  Seven  Saints.  But 
centuries  ago  the  name  got  strangely  corrupted,  or 
rather,  the  two  words  got  reversed,  and  for  a  longer 
period  than  I  can  tell  you,  it  has  been  known  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Saint  Sevens.' 

"  Saint  Sevens  !  Long  after  I  and  my  new  acquaint- 
ance had  shaken  hands  and  parted — after  I  got  home, 
and  while  I  smoked  my  evening  pipe,  and  even  after  I 
got  to  bed,  those  two  words  haunted  my  memory 
strangely.  I  was  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  I  had  heard  them  before.  But  when,  and  where  ? 
Guided  by  previous  experience,  my  mind  Avent  groping 
back  among  the  dim  recollections  of  my  early  life,  in  my 
first  home  across  the  sea.  But  all  my  searchings  into 
that  far-off  time  seemed  useless  !  my  memory  was  deci- 
dedly at  fault ;  and  I  was  still  musing  and  pondering 
over  the  subject  when  I  fell  asleep.  In  the  dead  middle 
of  the  night,  I  suddenly  awoke,  and  sat  bolt  upright  in 
bed.     The  same  moment  there  flashed  into  my  brain,  as 
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vividly  as  though  the  words  had  been  written  on  the 
black  wall  in  letters  of"  flame,  this  quaint  old  local  distich, 
which  the  woman  of  whom  i  have  spoken  to  yon  before; 
— she  who  was  at  once  so  cruel  and  so  kind  to  me,  when, 
as  a  child,  she  and  her  husband  had  me  in  their  charge 
— used  sometimes  to  croon  to  herself  as  she  went  about 
her  labours  in  the  house: 

'"  We  ring  in  tlie  dark,  say  the  hells  of  Saint  Mark. 
We  ring  you  to  heaven,  say  the  bells  of  Saint  Seven. 
We  ring  you  to  bed,  say  the  bells  of  Saint  Ned.' 

Xext  day,  I  verified,  by  personal  inquiry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  fact  that  the  old  country-side  rhyme  which 
I  have  set  down  above,  was  not  a  mere  figment  of  my 
own  brain  ;  but  that  it  has  a  real  existence,  probably  a 
very  old  one,  and  is  still  locally  popular  among  the  house- 
wives and  children  of  the  labouring-men  living  within 
sound  of  the  bells  of  the  three  churches  of  which  it 
makes  mention,  no  one  of  which  is  more  than  a  mile 
apart  from  the  others. 

"  Is  this  another  step,  Frank,  on  that  dark  road  along 
which  I  am  apparently  being  led  "without  any  volition 
of  my  own  ;  and  which  I  cannot  but  hope  will  ultimately 
bring  me  to  a  goal  where  I  shall  find  a  solution  of  the 
great  mystery  of  my  life — although,  as  yet,  the  path 
before  me — if,  indeed,  there  be  a  path  at  all — is  hidden  in 
densest  cloud,  from  which  neither  hand  nor  voice  comes 
forth  to  guide  me  on  my  way  ? 

"  I  have  thought  much  during  the  past  three  weeks  on 
what  passed  between  Mrs.  Winch  and  myself,  but,  to  all 
appearance,  I  am  still  as  far  as  ever  from  grasping  the 
key  of  the  enigma.  Had  the  widow's  warning  letter 
reached  Lady  Spencelaugh,  I  might  perhaps  have  ga- 
thered, from  the  conduct  or  conversation  of  the  latter, 
some  faint  clue  which  would  have  guided  me  out  of  the 
maze  of  perplexity  in  which  I  am  still  wandering.  But 
the  landlady  has  not  yet  come  back,  and  her  Ladyship 
evidently  knows  of  no  reason  why  I  should  be  considered 
by  her  as  '  dangerous.'  I  await  the  return  of  Mrs.  Winch 
anxious])*. 

'•  While  I  think  of  it,  let  mc  tell  you  a  curious  little 
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circumstance  winch  happened  to  me  the  other  day.  And 
yet  it  seems  almost  too  trivial  to  set  down.  But  life  is 
made  up  of  trifles,  and  this  one  may  have  its  significance 
as  well  as  others. 

"  I  had  ordered  a  box  of  chemicals  from  London,  but 
not  receiving  it  in  due  course,  T  walked  over  to  Kin  gs- 
thorpe,  the  nearest  railway  station  to  Normanford,  to 
inqufre  respecting  the  delay.  After  getting  the  infor- 
mation I  needed,  I  turned  to  leave  the  booking-office, 
but  halted  for  a  moment  near  the  door  to  consult  the 
monthly  time-table.  The  afternoon  was  darkening  by 
this  time,  and  while  I  was  peering  at  the  figures,  a  por- 
ter came  and  lighted  a  lamp  close  before  my  face.  Next 
moment  the  door  of  some  inner  room  was  opened,  and  a 
middle-aged,  plainly-dressed  woman,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  came  out,  and  was  brushing  hastily  past  me, 
when  happening  to  look  up,  her  eyes  met  mine  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  moment  she  flung  up  one  of  her  arms, 
as  though  to  defend  herself  against  an  invisible  foe,  and 
staggered  back  like  one  stricken  by  some  resistless  ter- 
ror. I,  too,  fell  back  a  pace  or  two  in  surpi'ise.  Next 
instant  the  woman  rushed  past  me  and  out  of  the  office, 
exclaiming  as  she  did  so :  '  Come  back  from  the  dead  ! 
come  back  from  the  dead  ! '  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness outside.  I  followed  her  out  on  to  the  platform,  but 
she  was  gone  already.  '  Who  was  that  woman  that  went 
out  just  now  ?  '  I  asked  the  lame  porter.  '  Didn't  see 
any  woman,  sir,  therefore  can't  say,'  he  replied.  I  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  platform  for  some  time,  but  with- 
out seeing  anything  more  of  the  woman,  whom  I  at  once 
set  down  as  crazy ;  so  you  must  take  my  narrative  for 
what  it  is  wrorth. 

"  On  quitting  Belair  yesterday  afternoon,  I  took  a 
road  through  the  park  that  I  had  never  traversed  before. 
It  led  direct  from  Normanford,  and  brought  me,  after  a 
time,  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  park,  and  to  the 
little  church  of  Belair,  where,  for  centuries  past,  the 
chief  members  of  the  Spencelaugh  family  have  found 
their  last  resting-place.  This  church  is  a  very  humble 
and  unpretending  edifice,  of  the  early  Norman  period, 
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repaired  and  renovated  at  various  limes  since  its  erec- 
tion.    The  little  place  abounds  with  records  of  the  great, 
family  at  the  Hall.     The  oldest  monument,  and  one  that 
is  much  defaced,  is  thai  of  a.  certain  Sir  Geoffrey  Spence- 
laiidi,    a   celebrated    Crusader,    who  lies  there  in  elligy, 
with   crossed   legs    and   a  hound  at  his  feet.     From  the 
time  of  this  hero,  the  records  of  the  lords  of  lielair  and 
their   wives   follow  for  several  centuries  in  regular  suc- 
cession.    Some  of  them  are  written  in  mediawal  Latin, 
and  some  in  crabbed   Old  English ;  some  of  them  are 
simple  records  of  births  and  deaths  ;  while  others  wan- 
der off  into  eulogistic  strains  of  turgid  prose,  or,   still 
worse,  into  limping  stanzas  of  watery  verse.   I  had  nearly 
got  to  the  end  of  the  series,  when  my  studies  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  a  little    bustling  man  in 
black,  with  a  bunch   of  noisy   keys,  and  an  asthmatic 
cough,    who   introduced   himself  as    the    clerk    of    the 
church,  and  volunteered  any  information  respecting  the 
edifice  and  its  monuments  that  I  might  require.     As  it 
happened,  I  did  want  some  information  just  then,  and 
there  was  no  one  more  likely  than  he  to  furnish  it.     So, 
for   nearly  an   hour,    the  little  man  and   I  paced   the 
gravelled  pathway    of  the   churchyard,   on   which   the 
autumn  sun   was  shining   warm  and    full,    I  listening, 
while  he  favoured  me  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
the   family  at   Belair  for  the    last   fifty  years.     I  now 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Sir  Arthur  Spencelav.gh, 
the  last  baronet,   was   Miss   Spencelaugh's  father,  and 
cousin  to  the  present  baronet,  and  that  both  he  and  his 
wife  died  in   India ;  and   that,  consequently,  Sir  Philip 
is  not  in   reality    Frederick's    uncle,    but    merely   her 
father's    cousin.     I   learned,   further,  that   the   present 
Lady  Spencelaugh  is  Sir  Philip's  second  wife  ;  and  that 
his  first  wife  died,  also  in  India,  within  a  month  or  two 
of  Sir  Arthur's  wife,  the  two  women  having  been  bosom- 
friends  from  girlhood.     The  most  recent  tablet  in  the 
church  is  one  recording  the  death  of  Sir  Philip's  eldest- 
born,  a  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
who   was    named    Arthur,    after   the   last  baronet,    his 
father's  cousin. 
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"  You  wonder,  probably,  why  I  should  evince  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  records  of  a  family  with  whose  very 
existence  I  was  unacquainted  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  My 
only  excuse  is,  that  whatever  has  any,  the  remotest,  re- 
ference to  Her  has  for  me  a'fascination  which  I  am  utterly 
powerless  to  resist.  Do  I  hope  to  win  her  ?  Ah,  no  !  I 
am  not  insane  enough  to  hope  that.  But  I  cannot  cease 
to  love  her. 

"  As  I  was  returning  through  the  park  on  my  way 
home  from  the  little  church,  I  encountered  Sir  Philip  him- 
self. Tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the  day,  he  had  come 
out  for  a  ramble,  but  having  wandered  further  than  he 
ought  to  have  done,  was  now  sitting  on  a  bench  under 
one  of  the  trees,  doubting  his  ability  to  get  back  unaided 
to  the  Hall.  The  meeting  was  an  opportune  one.  Sir 
Philip  was  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  my  arm  back 
home,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be  of  even  so  slight  a  service 
to  one  whom  I  respect  and  esteem  so  greatly.  Yes,  Frank, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  think  I  may  say  with- 
out flattery,  that  a  mutual  and  very  genuine  liking  ex- 
ists between  the  wealthy  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh,  whose 
pedigree  goes  back  for  I  know  not  how  many  centuries, 
and  the  homeless  and  obscure  John  English  the  photo- 
grapher. He  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has 
o-iven  me  to  understand  that  it  is  so.  Burins'  the  time 
that  I  was  taking  photographs  of  the  Hall,  he  would 
come  pottering  after  me ;  sometimes  content  to  sit  quietly 
near  me  in  the  sun  without  speaking ;  sometimes  asking 
me  a  hundred  questions  respecting  my  profession,  and 
the  different  places  I  have  visited ;  according  as  his  mood 
happened  to  be  a  silent  or  a  talkative  one.  Then,  when 
my  morning's  work  was  done,  he  would  often  have  me 
into  the  library,  and  show  me  some  of  the  rare  old  vo- 
lumes it  contains,  for  he  has  been  somewhat  of  a  biblio- 
pole in  his  time.  After  that  came  luncheon,  sometimes 
partaken  of  with  him  alone,  sometimes  in  company  with 
Miss  Spencelaugh.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  loving 
tenderness  with  which  that  fair  young  creature  attended 
to  the  old  man's  wants  :  had  they  been  father  and  daugh- 
ter, the  tie  between  them  could  not  have  been  a  closer  one. 
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'•  I  left  Sir  Philip  at  the  door  of  the  Hull,  but  not  till 
he  had  made  mo  promise  to  dine  there  Ic-clay  ;  and  there 
to-day  I  have  dined.  Scarcely  an  hour  has  elapsed 
since  my  return  home;  and  I  am  sitting  up  to  put  the 
last  lew  lines  to  this  lengthy  epistle,  because  I  am  in  no 
humour  for  bed. 

"  Frederica  was  there — how  it  thrills  me  to  write  the 
name  ! — and  as  beautiful  as  ever.  I  know  that  I  ought 
to  call  her  Miss  Spencelaugh,  and  to  any  other  than  you, 
old  friend,  I  should  not  think  of  calling  her  otherwise. 
There  were  only  some  three  or  four  guests  besides  my- 
self, and  all  of  them  elderly  people.  She  and  I  were 
the  only  young  folk  present.  By  some  blessed  concate- 
nation of  circumstances,  that  hateful  Duplessis,  although 
expected,  was  unable  to  come  ;  and  I  had  her  sweet 
society  all  to  myself  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the 
drawing-room.  Such  moments  of  felicity,  Frank,  can 
come  to  a  fellow  like  me  but  seldom  in  a  life-time.  How 
will  it  all  end  Y  I  tremble  when  I  venture  to  look  into 
the  future.  But  I  will  look  forward  no  more.  I  am  one 
of  Love  s  fatalists,  to  whom  the  sweet  intoxication  of 
the  present  is  all  in  all. 

"  I  found  Sir  Philip's  dog-cart  and  a  groom  at  my  dis- 
posal when  it  was  time  to  depart.  A  low  growl  of 
thunder  sounded  among  the  hills  just  as  we  left  the  Hall. 
•  We  shall  have  a  storm  before  long,  sir,'  said  the  man. 
'  It  has  been  threatening  all  the  evening,  but  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  get  into  Normanford  before  the  rain 
comes  on.'  After  a  rapid  drive  down  the  park,  we 
halted  for  a  minute  at  the  lodge  while  the  keeper  came 
out  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  Another  vehicle,  which 
we  could  just  dimly  make  out  through  the  darkness, 
drove  up  on  the  opposite  side  while  we  were  waiting. 
^N  ext  moment  the  gates  were  opened,  and  we  passed  slowly 
through,  while  the  other  vehicle  turned  the  corner  of  the 
road  to  enter.  At  the  instant  that  we  passed  each  other 
an  intensely  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  the  first  of  the  storm, 
broke  from  the  black  sky,  revealing  by  its  momentary 
blaze  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Winch  and  her  son  Jerry.  In 
that  one  brief  second  of  time  the  widow's  eyes  and  mine 
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met ;  she  saw  her  enemy  and  I  saw  mine.  Next  moment, 
the  intense  blackness  swallowed  us  up  one  from  the 
other ;  and  then  the  thunder  spoke,  and  the  hills  an- 
swered, and  to  these  grand  accompaniments  of  nature  I 
rode  swiftly  homeward.  What  will  be  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Winch's  visit  to  the  Hall,  I  cannot  even  surmise.  Lady 
Spencelaugh  will  now  learn  how  the  note  written  her  by 
the  widow  miscarried.  How  this  information  will  affect 
my  future  intimacy  with  the  inmates  of  Belair,  is  another 
problem  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  solve. 

"  The  clock  of  the  little  church  on  the  hill  has  just 
struck  two.  High  time  to  conclude,  is  it  not  ?  Write 
soon,  dear  Frank,  and  believe  me  ever,  your  affectionate 
friend,  John  English. 

"  Poxttcrqit. — Eleven  a.m.  next  morning.  The  widow's 
visit  to  Belair  has  already  proved  fruitful  in  effects  ;  wit- 
ness the  following  note,  which  I  have  just  received  by 
special  messenger : 

"  '  Lady  Spencelaugh  presents  her  compliments  to 
Mr.  John  English,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  circumstances  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  specify,  his  services  will  not  be  required  at 
Belair  to  complete  the  series  of  photographic  studies 
arranged  for  by  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh.  Mr.  English 
will  oblige  by  sending  in  his  bill  to  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
and  a  cheque  shall  at  once  be  sent  him  for  the  amount. 
Lady  S.  thinks  it  necessary  to  add,  that  the  state  of  Sir 
Philip's  health  will  entirely  preclude  him  for  some  time 
to  come  from  being  seen  by  any  but  his  most  intimate 
friends.' 

"Am  I  right  or  wrong,  Fiank,  in  thinking  that  there 
is  something  more  in  all  this — in  all  that  has  happened 
tome  since  my  arrival  at  Xormanford — than  can  be  seen 
on  the  surface  ?  If  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  Mrs  Winch 
think  that  this  step  on  their  part  will  result  in  my  quit- 
ting the  little  town,  they  are  utterly  mistaken.  What 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  hidden  link  that  connects  me, 
John  English,  a  humble  wandering  photographer,  with 
the  great  Lady  of  Belair,  and  the  landlady  of  an  obscure 
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country  inn,  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to  imagine  ;  but 
here  I  will  remain  till  I  have  sifted  the  mystery  to  the 
bottom.  How  to  set  about  this  task,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
see  nothing  clearly  at  present,  except  that  by  this  man- 
date of  her  Ladyship  I  am  shut  out  from  the  sweet  so- 
ciety of  her  I  love.  This  I  understand  and  feel  but  too 
bitterly  For  the  rest,  I  must  have  time  to  think.  That 
Miss  Spencelaugh  and  kind-hearted  Sir  Philip  have  no 
hand  in  my  dismissal,  I  feel  firmly  convinced.  But  as 
for  her  Ladyship,  she  will  not  get  rid  of  me  quite  so 
easily  as  she  imagines.  "  J.  E." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A     MESSAGE     BY    WIRE. 

The  4  p.m.  train,  on  a  certain  autumn  afternoon,  had 
just  left  Kingsthorpe  Station,  a  little  roadside  place,  six 
miles  from  Normanford,  and  Abel  Garrod,  the  clerk  in 
charge,  was  setting  off  home  t  J  tea,  when  he  was  summoned 
back  into  his  office  by  the  tinkling  of  the  telegraph-bell. 
Having  signalled  the  sending  station  that  he  was  in 
attendance,  he  proceeded,  word  for  word,  to  take  down 
the  following  message  :  "  From  Marie,  London,  to  Henri 
Duplessis,  Lilac  Lodge,  near  Kingsthorpe  Station. — 
Your  address  is  known  to  me.  I  shall  reach  Kingsthorpe 
by  the  afternoon  train  to-morrow — Wednesday.  Meet 
me  there  without  fail."  When  the  message  was  com- 
pleted Abel  proceeded  to  copy  it  out  in  his  best  hand, 
with  many  flourishes  of  his  pen,  and  strange  contortions 
of  his  tongue,  on  to  one  of  the  printed  forms  supplied 
him  for  use  on  such  occasions,  which  he  then  put  into 
an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Duplessis.  Leaving  the 
station  in  charge  of  Tim  Finch,  an  old  stiff-jointed  porter, 
who,  with  himself,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  staff  at 
Kingsthorpe,  he  crossed  the  line  and  the  patch  of  gravelly 
road  beyond  it,  and  lounged  slowly  through  his  little  gar- 
den and  so  into  the  house,  where  he  found  the  table  laid 
cut  ready  for  tea,  and  his  wife  busily  employed  cutting 
bread  and  butter. 

'■  I'm  thinking  of  walking  as  far  as  Lilac  Lodge  after 
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tea,  missis,"  said  Abel ;  "  I've  gotten  a  message  by  ■wire 
for  Mr.  Duplessis." 

"  A  message  for  Mr.  Duplessis!"  said  Jane  Garrod, 
slowly  and  wonderingly,  pausing  with  the  knife  in  one 
hand  and  the  bread  in  the  other  :  "  and  what  is  the  mes- 
sage, Abel,  my  man?" 

Abel,  with  a  little  pomposity  of  tone,  repeated  it  to 
her,  word  for  word. 

"A  strange  message — a  very  strange  message  !  "  said 
Jane  Garrod,  musingly.  "  So  this  '  Marie  '  comes  by  the 
four  o'clock  train  to-morrow,  does  she  ?  Well,  I  shall 
be  there  to  see  her  when  she  arrives. — And  look  you  here, 
Abel ;  watch  Mr.  Duplessis  closely  when  he  reads  the 
message,  and  try  to  find  out  from  his  looks  whether  he 
is  pleased  with  it  or  not. — And  now  make  haste  with 
your  tea,  and  then  set  off.  I  Avould  give  something  to 
be  by  when  he  receives  it." 

Jane  Garrod  was  a  spare  and  rather  sharp-featured 
woman,  about  fifty  years  old — a  woman  singularly  silent 
and  undemonstrative,  bnt  observant  in  her  own  quiet 
way;  self-contained, brooding  over  her  own  thoughts,  with 
one  of  those  impassive  faces  that  give  no  clue  to  the 
feelings  at  work  beneath  them.  Although  she  had  never 
had  any  pretensions  to  good  looks,  she  held  her  simple- 
hearted  husband  with  a  chain  far  stronger  than  any 
mere  smiles  of  beauty  could  have  woven  round  him. 
Her  rule  was  a  mild  one,  and  Abel  had  the  good  sense 
to  feel  and  acknowledge  her  superiority,  and  was,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  the 
bonds  that  held  him  prisoner. 

As  soon  as  Abel  had  finished  his  hasty  tea,  he  put  on 
his  best  hat  and  coat,  and  taking  a  stout  stick  in  his 
hand,  set  out  on  his  walk  to  Lilac  Lodge.  The  distance 
by  road  was  four  good  miles ;  but  Abel  knew  all  the 
short-cuts  through  by-lanes  and  fields,  and  round  by  the 
corner  of  Kirkbarrow  Plantation,  and  so  brought  down 
the  distance  to  three  miles,  and  accomplished  his  walk 
easily  under  the  hour. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  he  got  back  home,  and 
he  found  his  wife  sitting  with  unlighted  candle  waiting 
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his  return,  and  contrary  to  her  usual  practice,  not  busy 
either  sewing  or  knitting.  She  turned  on  him,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  with  a  degree  of  animation  foreign  to 
her  usual  reticence.  "Well,  what  news?"  she  asked. 
"  How  did  Mr.  Duplcssis  take  the  message  ?" 

'"He  took  it  in  his  hand;  how  else?"  answered  the 
matter  of  fact  Abel,  as  he  prepared  to  put  away  his  best 
coat  and  resume  his  old  one. 

Jane  smothered  the  impatient  exclamation  that  rose 
to  her  lips,  and  merely  said :  "  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  But  first  you  must  have  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
your  slippers  on ;  and  I'll  light  a  candle,  and  then  the 
room  will  seem  more  cheerful. 

Abel  swelled  with  a  sense  of  self-importance  as  he 
watched  his  wife  moving  about  the  house  attending  to 
his  minor  comforts ;  and  then  he  sighed  to  think  of  what 
little  consequence,  either  to  his  wife  or  to  any  one  else, 
could  be  the  trivial  scraps  of  news  he  had  to  retail. 
When  everything  was  comfortably  arranged,  Jane  drew 
her  chair  up  to  the  side  of  her  husband,  and  waited  in 
silence  for  him  to  begin. 

"When  I  got  to  the  top  of  Lorrimer's  Brow,"  said 
Abel,  "  I  could  see  Mr.  Duplessis  Avalking  about  the 
garden  in  front  of  the  lodge,  smoking  a  cigar ;  and  I  was 
right  well  pleased  to  find  that  he  wasn't  from  home. 
Well,  when  I  got  down  to  the  house,  I  just  looked  in 
over  the  side  gate,  and  touched  my  hat  to  him.  '  Want 
me,  my  good  fellow  ? '  says  he,  in  his  affable,  smiling  way 
■ — and  a  pleasanter  way  than  he  has  with  him,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  '  says  he, 
holding  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  showing  his 
white  teeth.  'I've  come  over  from  Kingsthorpe  Station, 
sir,'  says  I,  '  and  I've  got  a  telegraphic  dispatch  for  you.' 
'  A  telegraphic  dispatch  for  me  ! '  says  he,  opening  his 
eyes  very  wide  indeed,  so  that  his  eyebrows  went  up 
nearly  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  '  Are  you  sure,  my  good 
man,  that  you've  come  to  the  right  person  ?  ' — '  It's  for 
Mr.  Henri  Duplessis,  of  Lilac  Lodge,'  answered  I ;  '  and  I 
believe  that's  you,  sir.'  '  That's  me,  without  doubt,  and 
nobody  but  me,'  he  said ;  '  so  let  us  have  a  look  at  this 
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mysterious  document.'  That's  what  he  called  it,  Jane 
— a  mysterious  document.  So  I  put  my  hand  into  my 
pocket,  and  pulled  out  the  dispatch,  and  handed  it  to 
him  over  the  gate.  He  stuck  his  cigar  between  his  teeth 
and  took  both  hands  to  the  envelope,  and  tore  it  open, 
and  turned  the  paper  to  the  light,  for  it  was  growing- 
darkish  by  this  time,  and  read  the  message  ;  and  I'm  sure, 
Jane,  it  was  written  in  as  plain  and  neat  a  hand  as  any 
body  might  wish  to  see,  so  that  he  could  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  it  out. 

"  I  never  saw  anybody's  face  change  so  suddenly  as 
theface  of  Mr.Duplessis  changed  when  he  read  that  paper. 
You  would  have  thought  old  Daddy  Death  had  tweaked 
him  suddenly   by  the   ear.     All   the  colour  went  out  of 
his  cheeks,  and  his  features  cramped  up  in   a  moment, 
just  like"  my  grandfather's   when  he  lay  a-dying.     The 
cigar  dropped  from  between  his  teeth,  and  he  turned  on 
me  with  a  word  which  you  would  hardly  like  to  hear — 
a  very  strong  word,  Jane — and  his  white  lips  seemed  as 
if  they   wanted   to   say  something   more,   but   couldn't. 
Then  he  flung  up  his  clenched  hand  above  his  head  and 
siaggered  out  of  sight,  down  one  of  the    little    alleys. 
Well,  I  waited  without  stirring  for  a  matter  of  five  min- 
utes  (thinking  he  might  mebbe  want  to  send  a  reply), 
lounging  over  the  gate,   and  sniffing  the  pleasant  scent 
of  the  flowers.     Then    I   saw    Mr.    Duplessis    standing 
under  the  verandah,  beckoning  me  to  go  in  ;  so  I  opened 
the  gate,  and  walked  across  the  lawn,  and  followed  him 
into  the  drawing-room.  And  then  he  told  me  to  sit  down, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  would  have  a  glass  of  sherry. 
And  when  I  said  I  had  no  objection,   he  poured  me   out 
one,  and  held  his  case  for  me  to  pick  a  cigar  from  ;  and 
was  quite  jolly — so  jolly  and  so  agreeable,  that  I  could 
hardly  believe   it  wras   the  same  man  I  had  seen  only 
five  minutes   before   looking   so   terribly   white  and  ill. 
But  he  accounted   for  that  naturally  enough  by  saying, 
that  any  sudden  news,  good  or  bad,  always  brought  on 
on  old  pain   at  his  heart,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
years.     Next,  we  got  talking  about  the  telegraph,  and  he 
asked  me  whether  I  hadn't  some  curious  messages  by  it  at 
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o<ld  times.  Hut  I  told  him  that  Kingsthorpe  was  such  a 
quiet,  out-d-thc-way  place  that  it  did  very  little  business 
in  that  line,  must  of  the  messages  that  did  como  being 
on  the  railway  company's  business.  Then  he  asked  me, 
what  security  people  had  n gainst  their  messages  being 
talked  over  and  made  public  by  the  men  at  the  station. 
To  which  I  answered,  that  there  was  rarely  more  than 
one  person  at  a  country  station  who  understood  telegra- 
phy, and  that  he  was  always  a  person  of  good  character, 
and  pledged  to  secrecy  as  to  the  messages  he  might 
receive  or  dispatch ;  and  that  I  supposed  something 
like  the  same  system  was  in  use  in  large  towns.  Then 
he  went  on  to  say  he  was  sure  that  I  for  one  might  be 
trusted  with  a  thousand  secrets,  and  not  whisper  a  word 
about  any  of  them.  Then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  I 
took  that  as  a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  go.  So  I  emptied 
my  glass,  and  bade  him  good  evening,  and  was  just  leav- 
ing the  room,  when  he  slipped  a  couple  of  half-crowns 
into  my  hand;  and  laying  his  white  finger  lightly  on  my 
shoulder,  says  he  :  '  There's  something  for  your  trouble 
in  coming  so  far.  I'll  be  at  the  station  to-morrow  after- 
noon, as  my  sister  requests.'  Then  with  a  laugh:  'See 
you  go  straight  home,  and  don't  stop  at  the  "  Green 
Dragon"  by  the  way;'  and  so  he  bowed  me  out  quite 
grand-like  ;  and  I  walked  back  through  the  little  garden 
with  its  pleasant  smell  of  flowers,  and  here  I  am. — But, 
Jane,  that  Mr.  Duplessis  is  a  real  nice  gentleman,  and  no 
mistake  !  For  my  part,  I  can't  make  out  why  you  dis- 
like him  so.  It's  not  his  fault,  if  he's  fallen  in  love  with 
Miss  Frederica — no  man  in  his  senses  could  be  long  near 
her  without  falling  in  love  with  her.  I'm  in  love  with 
her.     There  !    what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Why,  that  you  are  the  same  simple-hearted  old 
goose  you  always  were.  But  as  for  your  Mr.  Duplessis, 
so  smooth  and  smiling,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  dis- 
like him,  and  yet " 

"And  yet  you  do." 

"And  yet  I  do.  Well,  likes  and  dislikes  come  by 
nature,  and  can't  be  helped,  any  more  than  the  colour  of 
one's  eyebrows,  or  the  shape  of  one's  nose." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    STRANi.lKll    AT    K1NGSTJI0KPE. 

At  five  minutes  to  four  precisely,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  following  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  message  by 
wire,  Mr.  Duplessis  lounged  up  to  the  station,  and  greet- 
ing Abel  Garrod  graciously,  inquired  how  soon  the  train 
might  be  expected  to  arrive. 

"  She  has  just  been  telegraphed,"  replied  Abel,  "  and 
won't  be  more  than  ten  minutes  late  to-day." 

"Not  more  !  "  said  Mr.  Duplessis,  with  a  smile.  "  As 
if  ten  minutes  were  not  enough  !  I  presume  that  rail- 
way trains  are  classed  in  the  feminine  gender  by  reason 
of  their  unpunctuality,  and  general  remissness  in  keep- 
ing their  appointments."  And  with  that  he  sauntered 
down  the  platform,  selecting  a  cigar  from  his  case  as  he 
went,  and  evidently  determined  to  while  away  the  time 
as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

"A  nice-spoken  gentleman,  surely,"  muttered  Abel  to 
himself,  as  he  bustled  off  to  see  that  his  signals  were  all 
right,  and  the  line  clear,  and  everything  in  readiness  for 
the  coming  train.  But  always  with  a  furtive  glance  at 
the  little  attic  window  of  his  house,  plainly  to  be  seen 
from  the  station,  out  of  one  corner  of  which,  where  the 
blind  was  pushed  a  little  on  one  side,  he  knew  that  his 
wife,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  pocket-telescope,  was 
noting  everything  that  happened  on  the  platform,  and 
patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  4  P.M.  train. 

Mr.  Duplessis,  seated  on  the  soft  turf  of  an  embank- 
ment, smoking  his  cigar,  and  whisking  off  the  heads  of 
the  tall  weeds  with  his  cane,  was  apparently  in  no  hurry 
for  the  train  to  arrive  ;  and  had  some  terrible  accident 
befallen  it,  which  would  have  delayed  its  coming  for 
ever,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  none  the  less  pleased. 

At  length,  the  lagging  train  rolled  slowly  into  the 
station,  and  from  it  descended  one  passenger — a  woman 
thickly  veiled,  having  on  a  voluminous  gray  mantle,  and 
a  black-silk  dress,  much  frayed  and  travel-stained  about 
the  skirts.  Not  perceiving  at  the  first  glance  the  person 
she  expected  there  to  meet  her,  she  turned  on  Abel  with 
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alarming  quickness,  saying  in  a  harsh,  high-pitched 
voice:  "Monsieur  Dnplessis,  n'ost-il  pas  iei?"  Throw- 
iiiLT  up  Ium-  thick  fall  at  the  same  moment,  she  displayed 
to  Abel's  fluttered  gaze  the  thin,  sallow  face  of  a  woman 
no  longer  cither  young  or  handsome,  hut  who,  not  many 
years  ago,  had  been  both,  lighted  up  by  I  wo  restless, 
piercing  black  eyes,  which  shone  ont,  with  strange,  bale- 
ful lustre,  from  beneath  the  heavy  brows,  black  and 
straight,  which  crossed  her  forehead  almost  without  a 
break.  In-fore  Abel  had  time  to  reply  that  he  did  not 
understand  French,  Mr.  Duplessis  emerged  from  behind 
an  angle  of  the  building,  with  a  treble-distilled  smile 
ready  put  on,  and  with  one  white  hand  ungloved  and 
held  out,  ready  to  grasp  that  of  the  new-comer.  But 
the  woman  kept  her  hands  within  the  shelter  of  her 
muff,  and  drew  back  a  step,  and  seemed  to  look  him 
through  with  her  keen  black  eyes.  The  set  smile  still 
wreathed  the  Canadian's  lips,  but  the  colour  faded  from 
his  face,  and  the  wrinkles,  invisible  to  society,  came  out 
under  his  eyes,  as  he  said  in  a  voice  that  had  lost  some 
of  its  usual  confidence:  "Do  we  meet  as  friends  or  as 
enemies,  Marie  r " 

"As  enemies,"  replied  the  woman — "as  enemies  till 
death!" 

"  So  be  it;  but  listen  to  me  first,"  he  said,  with  an 
effort  to  regain  his  usual  easy,  confident  manner.  And 
then  he  began  to  address  her  earnestly  in  French  ;  and 
Abel  moved  away  out  of  earshot,  fearful  of  exciting  sus- 
picion. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  lasted  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Jane  Garrod,  looking  from  the 
little  attic  window,  with  her  eye  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
telescope,  watched  their  every  movement  with  a  patience 
that  never  wearied.  At  first,  the  woman  seemed  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Duplessis  with  a  sort  of  careless  disdain,  as 
though  nothing  he  might  say  could  influence  her  resolves 
in  the  slightest  degree ;  he  striving,  meanwhile,  to  urge 
some  important  point  on  her  consideration.  But  by  and 
by,  she  began  to  show  some  signs  of  interest  in  his 
words,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  herself — an  interest 
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■which  seemed  to  deepen  as  he  went  on.  And  when  "with 
outspread  hands  he  came  to  a  sadden  stop,  as  though 
appealing  to  her  to  confirm  what  he  had  just  said,  she 
replied  with  three  or  four  words  only,  and  then  held  out 
Iter  hand  for  him  to  clasp,  as  though  that  were  the  seal 
of  the  compact  between  them.  He  took  her  proffered 
hand,  and  made  as  though  he  would  have  kissed  it ;  but 
she  drew  it  back  quickly  with  a  shudder,  and  thrust  it 
into  her  muff.  His  eyebrows  went  up  to  a  point  for  one 
moment,  and  then  he  turned  and  beckoned  to  Abel  Gar- 
rod,  who  was  loitering  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform. 

"  This  lady  is  my  sister,"  said  Mr.  Duplessis,  gravely 
to  Abel — "  a  sister  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  many 
years.  She  is  about  to  stay  for  a  few  days  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  want  to  know  where  I  can  obtain  two 
decent  quiet  rooms  for  her  while  she  is  here,  as  she  can- 
not bear  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  hotel.  Two  rooms — ■ 
a  sitting-room  and  a  bedroom — are  wdiat  she  requires." 

Abel  puzzled  his  brains  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  could 
not  call  to  mind  anything  at  all  likely  to  suit  the  lady. 

"Look  here,  now,"  said  Mr.  Duplessis,  suddenly  tak- 
ing him  by  the  button  :  "  have  you  no  spare  rooms  in 
your  own  house  ?  " 

"We  have  a  spare  bedroom,"  said  Abel,  diffidently. 

"  And  a  spare  sitting-room,  too — eh  ?" 

"A  parlour,  which  we  seldom  use,  except  on  Sundays. 
But  my  wife " 

"  Exactly  the  thing — could  not  be  better,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Duplessis.  "  Leave  me  to  settle  everything  with 
your  wife.  Just  shoulder  that  bag,  will  you  ? — Allons, 
ma  Marie."  And  he  strode  oft'  towards  the  house  with 
Madame  his  sister  leaning  on  his  arm ;  Abel,  with  the 
black  leather-bag,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

In  a  few  voluble  words,  Mr.  Duplessis  explained  his 
wishes  to  the  quiet,  serious-looking  woman  who  opened 
the  door  in  answer  to  his  knock.  Jane  replied  that  she 
certainly  had  two  spare  rooms,  and  that  she  should  be 
happy  to  let  the  lady  have  them  for  a  few  days,  but  that 
they  were  only  furnished  in  a  very  humble  style,  and 
perhaps  the  lady  might  not  like  them.     But  all  little 
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difficulties-wove  smoothed  over  by  the  indefatigable  Cana- 
dian ;  and  Madame  was  at  once  installed  in  the  rooms, 
and  Jane  instructed  to  prepare  tea  for  her  without  delay 

Mr.  Duplessis  would  fain  have  taken  his  leave  at  this 
juncture  till  the  morrow,  but  Madame  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  It  was  cruel  of  him,  she  averred,  to  quit 
so  soon  the  sister  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  six  long 
vcars.  He  must  take  tea  with  her,  and  pass  the  evening 
with  her,  otherwise  how  would  the  long  tr'tste  hours 
charm  themselves  away  ?  Mr.  Duplessis  submitted  with 
tolerable  grace,  and  drank  tea  with  his  sister.  After 
that,  thev  had  a  long  conversation  together  in  French ; 
and  then  they  made  Abel  hunt  up  an  old  pack  of  cards, 
and  played  ccarti'  till  the  clock  struck  nine,  when  Mr. 
Duplessis  jumped  up,  and  declared  absolutely  that  he 
must  go. 

When  Mr.  Duplessis  was  gone,  and  his  sister  safely 
abed,  and  Abel  snoozing  in  his  easy-chair,  Jane  Garrod, 
with  her  apron  thrown  over  her  head,  sat  brooding  beside 
the  dying  fire,  going  carefully  over  in  ber  own  mind  all 
that  had  been  said  and  done  since  the  arrival  of  her 
mysterious  lodger. 

Jane  had  a  tolerable  conversational  knowledge  of 
French,  having,  when  young,  lived  as  lady's  maid  in 
Paris  for  a  couple  of  years.  But  she  was  particularly 
careful  that  neither  Mr.  Duplessis  nor  his  sister  should 
suspect  her  of  such  an  acquirement ;  and  when,  once  or 
twice,  while  she  was  waiting  on  them  at  the  tea-table, 
they  preferred  some  request  to  her  in  that  language,  for- 
getting for  the  moment  her  supposed  ignorance  of  it,  she 
had  merely  stared  stolidly  from  one  to  the  other,  till  they 
repeated  their  request  in  English.  They  thus  considered, 
and  naturally  so,  that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  talk- 
ing over  their  secret  concerns  in  her  presence. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  heard  what  they  said  to  one  an- 
other on  the  platform,  when  they  first  met,"  said  Jane 
Garrod  to  herself,  "  I  should  have  something  to  go  upon. 
But  as  it  is,  I  have  only  bits  and  scraps  of  their  talk 
after  they  got  hero  to  judge  by,  for  they  had  evidently 
settled  their  plans  before  coming  to  the  house.     These 
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bits  and  scraps  are  just  -what  I  must  try  to  remember, 
and  piece  together.  '  You  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  discover  your  retreat,'  said  Madame,  '  so  cun- 
ningly had  you  arranged  everything  ;  and  that  you  would 
never  see  my  face  in  this  world  again.' 

"  To  which  Monsieur  replied  :  '  Let  the  past  go,  Marie  ; 
it  is  not  a  subject  one  would  choose  for  contemplation. 
There  is  a  pleasant  future  before  us,  if  we  only  choose 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it.' 

"  '  In  that  little  if  lies  the  whole  question,'  responded 
Madame.  '  Should  you  ever  feel  inclined  to  play  me 
false,  remember  that  one  breath  of  mine  would  scatter 
your  castle  to  the  winds.' 

"  '  Xo  fear  of  that,'  answered  the  brother  ;  'so  long  as 
we  act  fairly  by  one  another,  the  compact  will  benefit 
both  of  us.' 

"  After  that,  they  went  on  with  their  cards  for  a  little 
while,  till  Madame  suddenly  flung  hers  across  the  floor. 
'  Ah,  scch'rat !  monster  !  '  she  exclaimed,  grinding  out 
the  words  from  between  her  teeth.  '  What  a  fool  I  must 
be  to  play  cards  with  you,  or  do  anything  but  tear  your 
black  heart  out  of  your  bosom  !  When  I  think  of  the 
horrible  fate  to  which  you  had  doomed  me,  I  know  not 
how  T  refrain  from  killing  you  !  ' 

"  '  Why  do  you  thus  excite  yourself  ?  '  asked  Monsieur, 
very  quietly.  '  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  was  mis- 
led by  Van  Goost.   He  gave  me  to  understand  that •' 

"  'Liar  !  '  screamed  Madame.  '  I  know  of  old  what 
value  to  set  on  what  you  say.' 

"  '  I  will  show  you  Van  Goost's  letters  to-morrow, 
and  prove  to  you  how  greatly  you  misjudge  me,'  said 
Monsieur. 

"Her  only  answer  was  a  scornful  laugh.  And  with 
that,  Monsieur  went  quite  humble-like  and  picked  up 
her  cards,  and  dealt  them  afresh,  and  then  they  went  on 
playing  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  A  strange  couple, 
truly!" 

In  one  corner  of  the  little  simply- furnished  room,  hung 
a  crayon-portrait  of  a  child — a  child  of  rare  beauty,  with 
long  black  ringlets,  and  black  eyes,  and  with  a  skipping- 
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rope  thrown  carelessly  over  her  arm.  Jane  Garrod, 
taking  the  candle  in  her  hand,  went  nji  to  this  portrait, 
and  gazed  earnestly  on  it.  "  They  tell  me,  darling," 
she  said,  "  that  yon  have  promised  your  hand  to  this 
had  man.  lint  you  do  not  love  him,  dear,  I  am  sure  of 
that.  You  are  unhappy,  and  just  now  you  hardly  care 
what  happens  to  you;  and  they  got  you  to  promise  to 
become  his  -wife,  and  so  make  yourself  miserable  till  the 
day  you  die.  He  is  a  bad  man,  darling;  and  you  shall 
not  marry  him,  if  Jane  Garrod  can  anyhow  help  it ;  no, 
never — never !  " 

"  Xcver  what,  missis — never  Avhat  ?  "  said  Abel,  who 
awoke  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  word  or  two,  and  was 
now  rubbing  his  eyes  sleepily. 

'"  Xever  go  to  sleep  in  your  arm  chair  after  supper," 
said  his  wife — "  it's  a  downright  lazy  habit." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

marie's  departure. 

Mk.  Duplessis  drove  up  to  Kingsthorpe  Station  in  the 
dog-cart  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Frank  Challis, 
at  nine  the  following  morning — in  fact,  before  Madame 
had  arisen,  as  Jane  Garrod  told  him  when  she  went  down 
in  answer  to  his  summons.  It  was  no  matter,  he  said ; 
he  would  go  on  as  far  as  Lea  Wood,  where  he  had  a  little 
business  to  transact,  and  be  back  in  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  at  the  latest.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Garrod 
would  perhaps  oblige  him  by  taking  that  package  of  pre- 
pared chocolate,  which  he  had  brought  specially  for  his 
sister,  knowing  her  tastes  of  old,  and  by  mixing  a  little 
of  it  for  Madame's  breakfast.  And  greeting  Jane  with 
a  nod  and  a  smile,  he  nicked  a  fly  off  the  mare's  left  ear 
with  his  whip,  and  drove  rapidly  away. 

'•  Chocolate  !  How  came  you  by  this  ?  "  demanded 
Madame,  when  Jane  took  her  a  cup  of  the  beverage  to 
bed. 

••  It  was  brought  this  morning  by  Mr.  Duplessis  spe- 
cially for  you,"  answered  Jane. 

Madame,  with  a  shudder,  put  down  the  cup  she  was 
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raising  to  her  lips.  "Ah,  Henri,  won frrrc,  we  are  not 
quite  so  simple  as  we  seem  !  "  she  exclaimed.  Then, 
leaping  suddenly  out  of  bed,  she  flung  open  the  case- 
ment, and  with  something  like  an  imprecation,  muttered 
under  her  breath,  she  dashed  the  cup  and  its  contents 
into  the  garden  below.  "  Take  my  advice,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Jane,  "  and  put  that  package  behind  the  fire  ; 
and  bring  me  up  a  cup  of  coffee,  together  with  a  petit 
vcrrc — that  is,  a  small  glass  of  brandy — just  to  compose 
my  nerves." 

In  the  fresh  light  of  morning,  Madame  looked  even 
more  sallow  and  haggard  than  on  the  preceding  evening. 
But  when  her  toilet  was  completed,  and  she  sat  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  little  parlour,  there  was  a  youthful 
bloom  on  her  cheeks,  such  as  many  a  maiden  of  seven- 
teen might  have  envied — had  it  only  been  natural. 

"  What  excellent  coffee  you  make ! — quite  in  the  French 
style,"  said  Madame.  "  You  have  never  been  in  France, 
have  you  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  suddenly  on  Jane  ■with 
her  suspicious  black  eyes. 

"  I  was  in  service,  when  I  was  young,  where  there 
was  a  French  cook,  and  he  taught  me  how  to  make 
coffee,"  answered  Jane,  skilfully  evading  a  dangerous 
question. 

Madame  was  satisfied,  and  toyed  indolently  with  her 
toast.  "My  brother  promised  to  be  back  in  two  hours 
I  think  you  said  ?  "  she  remarked  to  Jane  after  awhile. 
"Poor  Henri  !  how  surprised  he  would  be  to  receive  my 
message  !  "  she  went  on,  with  a  little  sneering  laugh. 
"  He  had  not  seen  me  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  believe 
he  had  got  the  idea  into  his  foolish  head  that  he  would 
never  see  me  again.  Let  me  think. — How  many  months 
has  he  been  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  Ah,  yes,  about 
eighteen,  to  be  sure.  He  hinted  something  to  me  last 
night  about  having  fallen  in  love  with  some  Miss — Miss 
• What  was  the  name  ?  " 

"  Miss  Spencelaugh,  perhaps,"  suggested  Jane,  who 
was  quite  willing,  for  a  purpose  of  her  own,  to  hear  all 
that  her  lodger  might  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  name — Miss  Frederica  Spence- 
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laugh  of  Eclair,"   said   Madame.      "The   young   lady  is 
b.>th  rich  and  beautiful — is  it  not  so  Y  " 
'•  Uoth,"  answered  Jane. 

"  And  does  she  favour  the  suit  of  Mr.  Duplessis  ?  " 
'•  That  is  more  than  I  can  take  on  me  to  say,"  replied 
Jane.      '"  Folk   do   say   that  the   old  baronet  takes  very 
kindly    to   the  notion,  and  that  he   is  vei-y  fond  of  Mr. 
Duplessis,  who  is  up  at  Belair  most  days." 

"  But  Mr.  Duplessis,  although  he  has  enough  to  live 
on  in  a  quiet  way,  is  not  rich.  How,  then,  is  it  that  so 
wealthy  a  man  as  this  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  looks  with 
such  iavourable  eyes  on  his  suit  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  Madame,  Mr.  Duplessis  was  fortunate 
enough  to  save  the  baronet's  life  at  some  place  abroad, 
and  from  that  time  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  take  a 
fancy  to  him ;  and  then,  as  he  says,  his  niece  is  rich 
enough  to  wed  a  pauper  from  the  workhouse,  if  she 
thinks  proper  to  do  so.  But,  besides  all  that,  Sir  Philip 
is  getting  old  and  infirm,  and  would  no  doubt  like  to 
see  Miss  Frederica  comfortably  settled  before  anything 
serious  happens  to  himself." 

'•  But  this  Miss  Spencelaugh  has  already  had  several 
suitors,  has  she  not  r  " 
'•  Yes  ;  several." 
li  And  rejected  them  all  ?  " 
"  So  I  have  been  told." 

"  Which  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  some  one 
more  favoured  than  the  others,  whom  she  cannot  have, 
and  that  she  will  not,  in  consequence,  have  any  one  else. 
Is  it  not  so  r  " 

••  On  that  point,  I  can  say  nothing.  It  is  a  matter 
best  known  to  Miss  Spencelaugh  herself." 

"  If  he  has  won  the  consent  of  the  uncle,"  said 
Madame,  that  of  the  niece  will  follow  in  due  course,  or 
else  she  must  be  very  different  from  most  other  young 
ladies  I  have  known,  and  Monsieur  Henri  Duplessis  must 
have  lost  some  of  those  powers  of  fascination  which, 
years  ago,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  exercise." 

A  dark  shadow  seemed  to  settle  down  over  Madame's 
face  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  her  thick  black  eye- 
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brows  came  together  without  a  break.  For  a  minute  or 
two  she  seemed  lost  in  deep  thought ;  then  with  a  stamp 
of  her  foot  she  rose  from  the  chair,  and  began  to  pace 
the  floor  of  the  little  room,  muttering  disjointed  sentences 
to  herself  in  French,  the  import  of  which  Jane  caught 
only  by  fitful  flashes. 

"  Yes,  he  was  very  fascinating,  ten — fifteen  years  ago, 
this  charming  Monsieur  Henri.  He  had  always  a  grand 
passion  for  black  eyes,  and  hair  to  match ;  to-day,  it 
seems,  his  tastes  remain  unchanged.  But  behind  all, 
always  the  gold — always  !  You  are  a  dangerous  man, 
Monsieur  Henri.  One — two  fortunes  are  not  sufficient 
for  you :  you  now  crave  a  third.  But  is  that  my  affair 
to-day  ?  Ah,  no,  no,  no  !  The  chain  is  broken,  and 
each  for  the  future  makes  his  own  road." 

Jane  Garrod,  in  her  conversation  with  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Duplessis,  had  not  allowed  that  lady  to  suppose  that 
her  knowledge  of  Belair  and  its  inmates  was  derived 
from  anything  more  trustworthy  than  vague  hearsay, 
whereas  it  was,  in  fact,  of  a  much  more  special  and  in- 
timate character.  Jane  had  lived  for  many  years  as 
maid  with  Frederica's  mother,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached ;  and  after  that  lady's  death,  she  stayed  with 
the  motherless  girl  till  the  latter  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  her  first  governess.  Even  after  she  had  a  husband 
and  a  home  of  her  own,  Jane's  humble  love  for  the 
heiress  of  Belair  lost  nothing  of  its  warmth  from  absence. 
She  watched  the  child  grow  in  beauty  from  year  to  year, 
and  still  persisted  in  looking  on  herself  as  one  of  that 
family  of  which  she  had  for  so  many  years  formed  a 
part.  Her  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  in- 
mates of  Belair  was  kept  up  by  weekly  visits  from  her 
niece  Kitty,  who  was  still-room  maid  at  the  Hall,  and 
whose  Sunday  evenings  were  invariably  spent  with  her 
Aunt  Garrod,  in  pleasant  gossiping  respecting  everything 
that  had  come  under  Kitty's  sharp  eyes  in  the  course  of 
the  week.  Thus  it  was  that  Jane  Garrod  knew  all  about 
the  frequent  visits  of  Mr.  Duplessis  to  Belair ;  and  al- 
most from  the  first  mention  of  his  name,  she  learned  to 
hate  the  man — no  milder  word  would  convey  the  intern- 
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sity  of  her  dislike— with  one  of  those  blind,  unreasoning, 
instinctive  hatreds,  which  seem  even  more  inexplicable 
than  love  at  first  sight,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  no  personal  feelings  arc  engaged  in  the  case. 
She  had  seen  Mr  Duplcssis  some  half-dozen  times  at 
church,  and  ouce  or  twice  when  he  had  called  at  the 
station  respecting  the  trains ;  but  not  all  his  winning 
smiles  and  handsome  looks  could  soften  ever  so  little 
the  feeling  with  which  she  regarded  him.  "False,  false, 
false  !  "  she  muttered  to  herself  every  time  she  saw  him. 
'"  For  all  you  look  such  a  fine  gentleman,  you  are  a  true 
son  of  the  Father  of  Lies  !  "  To  Kitty  she  would  some- 
times say,  as  she  was  seeing  the  girl  home  through  field 
and  coppice  on  balmy  Sunday  evenings :  "  Why  can't 
Miss  Frederica  make  up  her  mind  to  wed  Lord  Blencowan, 
and  he  such  a  nice  gentleman,  that  worships  the  very 
ground  she  walks  on  ?  But  there's  something  more  in 
my  darling's  heart  than  you  and  I  know  of,  Kitty 
There's  somebody  that  she  loves  in  secret — somebody 
that  she  can't  have,  and  so  she  won't  try  to  like  anybody 
else.  See  how  she's  changed  from  the  happy,  light- 
hearted  girl  she  used  to  be  !  I'm  getting  old,  Kitty,  but 
I'm  not  quite  blind  yet ;  they  are  blind  who  can't  see 
that  the  darling  is  eating  her  heart  away." 

Mr.  Duplessis  coming  back  from  Lea  Wood  about 
eleven  o'clock,  found  his  sister  in  quite  an  affable  mood, 
and  stayed  and  partook  of  lunch  with  her.  He  came 
again  in  the  evening,  and  stopped  till  a  late  hour  play- 
ing n-rirtc,  and  drinking  cognac;  and  intimated  on  leav- 
ing, that  he  should  call  for  her  the  next  day  but  one,  and 
take  her  away  on  a  visit  to  some  friends. 

Madame  passed  a  great  portion  of  the  second  day  in 
bed,  reading  a  French  novel,  and  was  rather  inclined 
to  be  captious  and  fault-finding.  Ultimately  she  was 
brought  into  a  better  frame  of  mind  by  the  nice  little 
dinner  served  up  by  Jane,  to  procure  the  materials  for 
which,  Abel  had  been  turned  out  of  bed  at  4  a.m.,  and 
start  td  off  1  >y  the  early  carrier  to  Eastringham.  Twice  she 
asked  Jane  whether  it  were  really  true  that  Miss  Spence- 
langh  was  such  a  great  heiress  as  people  represented, 
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and  on  being  assured  that  such  was  the  fact,  expressed 
much  satisfaction. 

True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Duplessis  drove  up  to  the 
station  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day.  Madame  had 
been  expecting  him  for  half  an  hour  past,  and  was 
therefore  quite  ready  to  start.  Having  settled  Jane's 
very  reasonable  little  bill,  and  having,  over  and  above  it, 
pressed  on  her  acceptance  a  liberal  douceur,  which  she 
as  steadily  refused  to  take,  Mr.  Duplessis  assisted  his 
sister  into  the  gig  which  he  had  brought  to  fetch  her, 
and  resumed  the  reins.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
starting,  when  Madame  arrested  him  for  a  moment  by 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Let  me  get  down,  Henri 
Duplessis,"  she  said  to  him  in  French,  loud  enough  for 
Jane  to  overhear  her.  "  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I  will  not 
go  with  you  to-day.      Let  me  descend,  I  say  !  " 

The  only  answer  was  a  mocking  laugh,  and  a  sharp, 
ngry  lash  with  the  whip,  which  made  the  horse  bound 
jiadly  forward,  and  drowned  all  further  words.  Jane 
Garrod,  standing  on  the  step  outside  the  door,  saw  a 
white  frightened  face  turned  to  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  gig  and  its  occupants  were  lost  round  the  turn 
of  the  road.  "  He  did  not  say  to  what  place  he  was 
taking  her,"  muttered  Jane  to  herself  as  she  turned  into 
the  house  ;  "  he  only  said  that  he  was  taking  her  to  some 
friends.  Pray  Heaven  that  no  harm  befall  her  !  It  seems 
to  me  that  I've  seen  that  gig  before  to-day.  It  surely 
belongs  to  Luke  Grayling,  landlord  of  the  '  Silver  Lion  ' 
at  Fairwood." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

MRS.    WIXC'H    IS    SOLICITED    TO    NAME    THE    DAY. 

"  I  must    say,  Martha,  that  black   becomes    you    ama- 
zingly." 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Brackenridge ;  the  hour  11  p.m.  ; 
and  the  place,  the  snuggery  behind  the  bar  of  the  "  Hand 
and  Dagger."  The  last  of  the  parlour  company  was 
gone  ;  the  house  was  closed  for  the  night ;  the  servants 
were  in  bed ;  and  the  two  who  sat  there  were  at  liberty 
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to  do  their  courting  unwatched  by  idle  eyes.  Tlio 
chemist,  portly  but  slightly  bloated,  lolled  back  in  an 
.asy-chair,  a  steaming  glass  of  grog  at  his  elbow,  and  a 
freshly  lighted  cheroot  between  his  lips.  While  the 
widow,  more  pale  and  serious-looking  than  ever  in  her 
luouriiing-dress,  sat  gazing  steadily  into  the  tire,  with 
her  feet  resting  011  the  fender,  and  her  chin  dropped  into 
the  hollow  of  one  nervous,  masculinedooking  hand. 

"  I  should  like  you  much  better,  Gurney,  if  you  were 
not  such  a  flatterer,"  she  said,  but  in  a  tone  by  no  means 
indicative  of  displeasure. 

"I  ain't  a  flatterer,  upon  my  soul,  Martha — at  least, 
not  in  the  present  case,"  responded  Brackenridge.  "  You 
.lo  look  nice,  and  I  shouldn't  care  who  heard  me  say  so. 
1'ou  look  more  of  a  lady  in  a  black  dress  than  in  any- 
thing else." 

The  widow  shook  her  head  dissentingly,  but  her  pale 
cheek  flushed  slightly  She  loved,  as  much  as  it  lay  in 
her  cold  nature  to  love  any  one,  this  burly,  loud-voiced 
meniist,  who,  if  he  were  coarse  and  dissipated,  had  at 
least  his  share  of  good  looks  ;  and  was,  besides,  consi- 
.lerably  younger  than  herself;  and  his  words  fell  pleasantly 
an  her  ears. 

"  Xow  that  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  everything  jolly," 
resumed  the  chemist  after  a  few  silent  pulls  at  his  cigar, 
■'  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Martha,  "what  is  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  only  this  unfor- 
tunate business  of  your  mother's  death  has  made  me  put 
off  speaking  to  you  about  it  till  now.  Without  further 
preface,  here  it  is  :  Martha,  oblige  me  by  naming  the 
day." 

The  widow's  cheek  flushed  more  deeply  than  before  ; 
then  she  sighed  ;  then  she  picked  up  a  cinder  with  the 
toiiL'-.  and  deposited  it  carefully  on  the  fire  ;  and  then 
she  spoke. 

'"  Lady  Spencelaugli "  said  Mrs.  Winch. 

"  Oh,  hang  Lady  Spencelaugh  !  a  fig  for  her  Lady- 
ship !  "  interrupted  Brackenridge,  with  an  angry  snap  of 
the  fingers,  before  the  widow  could  say  another  word. 
'•  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  fling  that  old  woman  in  my 
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teeth  again.  I've  had  enough  of  her,  I  can  tell  you. 
Here  have  I  been  courting  you  these  eighteen  months 
past ;  you  have  agreed  to  take  me  for  better  or  worse ; 
but  "whenever  I  speak  a  word  about  marriage,  Lady 
Spencelaugh  is  straightway  pitched  at  me,  and  I  am  ex- 
pected to  sit  down  quietly,  and  never  say  a  word  in  re- 
turn. But  I  can't  do  it,  Martha ;  and  what's  more,  I 
Avon't.  "What  is  Lady  Spencelaugh  to  me,  I  should  like 
to  know,  or  I  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  between  the  happiness  of  two  people 
who  are  fond  of  one  another  ?  And  why  this  woman 
should  be  so  set  against  me,  is  past  my  finding  out.  She 
has  never  seen  me  above  half-a-dozen  times,  and  then 
only  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  shop.  And  why  a  sensi- 
ble woman  like  you  should  allow  yourself  to  be  so  guided 
by  her,  is  a  still  bigger  puzzle." 

A  wintry  smile  nickered  round  the  widow's  thin  lips. 
"  If  you  had  not  interrupted  me  so  rudely,"  she  said,  "  I 
Avas  about  to  observe  that  Lady  Spencelaugh's  prejudice 
against  you,  Avhether  reasonable  or  nnreasonable,  is  still 
a  fact,  but  one  Avhich  is  not  quite  insurmountable." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Brackenridge,  as  he  took  a  hearty 
pull  at  the  contents  of  his  glass.  "  It's  all  a  mystifica- 
tion to  me  ;  I'm  blessed  if  it  ain't." 

"  To  you,  Lady  Spencelaugh's  opposition  may  seem  a 
matter  of  little  importance,"  resumed  the  AA'idoAV ;  "to 
me,  it  is  a  very  awkAvarcl  fact ;  and  I  may  as  Avell  tell 
you  at  once,  that  to  marry  in  direct  opposition  to  her 
Avishes  Avould  be  a  course  that  Avould  be  very  painful  to 
me.  There  is,  hoAveA^er,  one  method  by  Avhich  you  might 
at  the  same  time  Avin  Lady  Spencelaugh's  cordial  sup- 
port to  our  union,  earn  a  handsome  AATedding-present  for 
yourself,  and  be  at  liberty  to  name  AvhateA'er  day  might 
suit  you  best  for  a  certain  ceremony." 

Whatever  playfulness  might  seem  to  lurk  behind  the 
AA'idow's  words  Avas  certainly  belied  by  the  anxious  and 
careworn  expression  that  sat  on  her  pale  features. 

"More  riddles,"  said  Mr.  Brackenridge,  sententiously. 
"  In  the  name  of  common-sense,  what  is  it  you  are  driv- 
ing at,  Martha  Winch  ?  " 
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"  Listen,  and  you  shall  learn." 

She  drew  her  chair  closer  to  his,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  to  add   weight  to  "what  she  was  about  to  say 
'"  You  know  Mr.  John  English,  the  photographer,  who 
staved  here   two  nights,    and  who  is  now  lodging  next 
door  to  you  ?" 

The  chemist  nodded. 

'•  Lady  Spencelaugh  is  anxious  that  ho  should  quit 
Normanford  at  once  and  for  ever ;  I  am  also  anxious  that 
he  should  do  so.  Now,  do  not  ask  what  reasons  her 
Ladyship  and  I  have  for  wishing  this,  because  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  you  will  never  know  them." 

''  What  !  not  when  you  and  I  are  married  ?"  burst  in 
Braekenridge. 

"  Not  when  you  and  I  are  married — if  that  event  ever 
take  place,"  answered  the  widow,  calmly.  "  There  are 
some  things  which  I  cannot  tell  even  to  you,  and  this  is 
one  of  them." 

'"  Hang  me  !  if  I  haven't  always  thought  there  was 
some  secret  between  you  and  that  old  madam  up  at 
Belair." 

"  Then  your  usual  penetration  has  not  been,  at  fault," 
responded  Mrs.  Winch.  "  There  is  a  secret  between  us, 
and  be  assured  that  a  secret  it  will  remain.  Once  for 
all,  I  wish  you  to  understand  this." 

"  Some  rubbish,  I  dare  say,  not  worth  the  knowing," 
said  Braekenridge  contemptuously.  "  But  about  this 
other  business — what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  set  those  dull  wits  of  yours  to  work, 
and  try  whether  you  cannot  devise  some  scheme  by  wdiich 
this  man  could  be  induced  to  leave  Normanford." 

'"Well,  supposing  that  were  done,"  said  the  chemist, 
"what  could  her  Ladyship  afford  to  stand  in  return  ?  " 

'"  Oh,  her  Ladyship  is  not  a  person  to  tie  herself  down 
to  any  terms — in  fact,  she  would  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
matter ;  but  any  one  who  acted  the  part  of  a  discreet 
friend  would  have  no  cause  to  think  himself  illiberally 
treated.  Everything,  however,  would  depend  upon  the 
style  in  which  the  business  was  conducted." 

''  Verv  pleasant,  but  very  vague,"   said  the   chemist. 
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"  For  my  part,  I  like  something  definite.  Would  that 
be  considered  as  too  much  to  give  in  case  it  was  done 
well  ?  "  and  he  held  up  two  fingers  as  he  spoke. 

The  widow  pursed  her  lips,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Perhaps  the  case  would  stand  that  ?  "  said  Bracken- 
ridge,  elevating  three  fingers. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  fitted  across  the  widow's  sallow 
face. 

"Would  it  stand  ai  other?"  said  the  chemist,  with 
four  fins;ers  in  the  air. 

The  widow's  eyebuws  lowered  ominously.  "Leave 
everything  to  her  Ladyship,"'  she  whispered. 

"  A  very  fine  idea  that  !  "  said  Brackenridge.  "But, 
however,  we  won't  shave  it  too  fine  just  at  present, 
especially  as  all  the  work  has  yet  to  be  done.  And  now 
I  come  to  look  at  the  matter  more  closely,  I'm  blessed  if 
I  see  how  this  fellow  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  he's  deter- 
mined to  stay.     It  looks  blue." 

"  If  the  matter  had  been  an  easy  and  straightforward 
one,  your  assistance  would  not  have  been  recpiired,"  said 
Mrs.  Winch,  coldly.  "On  one  point  let  me  warn  you : 
there  must  be  no  violence,  no  scandal,  no  exposure — that 
is  imperative." 

"  Should  you  call  it  violence  if  he  were  found  dead 
some  morning,  and  it  were  never  discovered  how  he  had 
met  his  fate  V  " 

The  eyes  of  the  widow  and  the  chemist  met  across 
the  little  table.  "  You  have  no  business  to  ask  such 
a  question,  Gurney  Brackenridge,"  said  Mrs.  Winch, 
sternly.  "  Neither  Lady  Spencclaugh  nor  I  wish  any 
harm  to  the  young  man — we  only  wish  him  away,  never 
to  come  back.  You  are  too  headstrong  and  impulsive ; 
it  was  foolish  of  me  to  mention  this  business  to  you  at 
all.  You  have  not  discretion  enough  to  carry  it  through 
with  safety." 

"  I  know  one  thing  about  this  affair,  Martha  Winch," 
said  Brackenridge,  "  and  that  is,  that  if  this  young  fellow 
were  found  lying  stiff  and  stark  to-morrow,  both  yoxi 
and  Lady  Spencelaugh  would  be  anything  but  sorry — 
your  good  wishes  go  as  far  as  that.     As  to  being  discreet 
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or  not,  thai  will  bo  shown  host-  by  the  event,  llemciu- 
ber,  not  a  farthing-  less  than  three  hundred. — There  goes 
the  quarter  to  twelve:  it's  high  time  to  bo  oil'."  He 
threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  finished  his  grog,  and 
trot  up  with  a  yawn  and  a  stretch  of  his  huge  muscular 
arms.  The  widow  rose  also.  Brackenridge  slid  an  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  stooped  and  kissed  her  check. 
■•  Ah,  Martha,"  he  said,  "  3-011  do  not  really  love  me,  or 
else  you  would  not  refuse  to  tell  me  this  secret." 

•■  1  do  love  you,  Gurney,  as  I  never  loved  man  before," 
said  the  widow  :  "  and  if  the  secret  were  mine  alone,  I 
would  tell  it  you  this  minute.  But  it  concerns  the  in- 
terests of  Lady  Spencclaugh,  and  I  have  sworn  never  to 
reveal  it  to  living  soul;  and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"  A  Veil,  well,  you  know  best,  I  suppose,"  replied  the 
chemist,  soothingly.  "  We  won't  quarrel  about  it,  any- 
how.— And  as  to  this  other  business,  I'll  think  it  over, 
and  give  you  my  opinion  to-morrow  night." 

"Above  all  things,  Gurney,  remember  there  must  be 
no  violence,  no  scandal,  no  exposure." 

";  And  a  wedding  as  soon  after  as  1  like,  eh,  old  girl?" 

"  That  is  a  matter  which  I  must  leave  entirely  to  you," 
said  the  widow,  as  bashfully  as  though  she  had  num- 
bered but  seventeen  summers.  Then  might  have  been 
heard  the  sound  of  a  discreet  double  kiss ;  and  after  a 
whispered  good-night,  Air.  Brackenridge  found  himself 
standing  in  the  solitary  moon-lit  street,  and  heard  the 
door  of  the  "  Hand  and  Dagger "  bolted  behind  him. 
The  expression  of  his  face  changed  in  a  moment ;  he 
shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  door  he  had  just  quitted. 

'•  You  think  to  come  the  old  soldier  over  me,  do  you, 
you  ugly  cat  ?  "  he  muttered,  with  an  evil  scowl.  "  You 
intend  to  keep  this  secret  from  your  own  Gurney,  do 
you  ?  But  I'll  wring  it  out  of  you  when  we're  married, 
or  else  I'll  wring  your  neck.  That  old  Madam  up  at 
the  Hall  has  more  money  than  she  knows  what  to  do 
with,  and  would  stand  squeezing  beautifully  — I  always 
felt  that  I  was  born  to  be  a  gentleman." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ANOTHER    LINK    IX    THE    CHAIN. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  return  of  Mrs.  Winch 
to  Normanford,  and  John  English's  polite  dismissal  from 
Belair.  The  young  photographer  had  kept  his  word,  as 
far  as  his  stay  at  Normanford  was  concerned,  going 
about  his  business  here  and  there  in  the  daytime,  but 
always  making  his  way  back  to  Cliff  Cottage  at  night- 
fall. The  chain,  one  end  of  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
grasping,  had  broken  in  his  hands,  and  he  knew  no  more 
than  a  blind  man  where  to  find  the  missing  links.  Being 
of  a  straightforward,  unsuspicious  nature,  and  not  prone 
to  think  evil  of  others,  the  idea  of  any  cunningly-devised 
scheme  of  deception,  with  himself  for  the  victim,  and  re- 
putable, well-to-do  people  for  its  authors,  was  one  that 
made  its  way  but  slowly  into  his  mind.  There  were 
times  when  he  was  disposed  to  consider  all  his  suspicions 
as  so  many  wild  chimeras  of  his  own  fancy,  without  any 
foundation  in  fact ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
such  mood  he  would  have  epiitted  Xormanford  for  ever, 
had  there  not  been  another  attraction  pulling  powerfully 
at  his  heart-strings,  which  made  him  loth  to  leave  the 
little  country  town,  and  so  quench  positively,  and  for 
ever,  his  last  faint  hopes  of  again  seeing  her  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved.  For,  to  see  her  again,  and  by  chance  as 
it  were,  some  day  Avhen  she  was  walking  or  riding  out ; 
to  see  her  at  a  distance,  and  without  her  knowledge ; 
was  the  utmost  that  he  could  now  hope  for.  He  was 
banished  from  Belair  ;  her  sweet  society  was  lost  to  him 
for  ever ;  his  very  existence  was  probably  forgotten  by 
this  time  ;  but  day  passed  after  day,  and  still  John  Eng- 
lish lingered  purposelessly  in  the  little  town.  Prom  this 
state  of  indecision  and  restless  moody  communing  with 
his  own  heart,  he  was  roused  after  a  time  by  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  his  friend,  Frank  Mashiter — a  hearty  whole- 
some letter,  which  acted  as  a  mental  tonic,  endowing  his 
faded  purpose  with  fresh  vitality,  and  counselling  him,  in 
a  cheerful  friendly  spirit,  to  subordinate  his  day-dreams 
to  the  clear  practical  duty  before  him — the  duty  of  doing 
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his  utmost  to  trace  the  hidden  links  of  tho  chain  which 
evidently  connected  him  in  some  mysterious  way  with 
the  landlady  of  the  ''Hand  and  Dagger." 

"  Frank's  letter  is  like  a  shower-bath — bracing,  but 
severe,"  said  John  to  himself,  as  he  finished  reading  his 
friend's  epistle.  "  Here  have  I  been  dreaming  away  one 
day  after  another,  like  the  veriest  lotus-eater ;  forgetting 
evervthing  but  that  sweet  delusion  which  is  at  once  the 
pain  and  the  gladness  of  my  life.  But  nothing  in  this 
world  is  ever  won  by  dreaming,  and  I'll  build  castles  in 
the  air  no  more." 

"  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  the  next  step  in  this  mat- 
ter," resumed  John,  after  some  cogitation.  "  I  want  cer- 
tain information,  and  if  any  man  can  give  it  me,  my 
friend  Mr.  Edwin  can.  I'll  stroll  down  to  his  place  this 
very  evening." 

Mr.  Edwin  was,  literally  and  truly,  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant of  Normanford,  being  over  ninety  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  master  of  the  Foundation  School  for  half  a  cen- 
t  ury.  but  had  retired,  years  ago,  on  a  small  annuity,  and 
now  lived  with  his  sister,  a  maiden  lady  of  seventy,  in  a 
little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  How  John  Eng- 
lish came  to  know  the  ex-schoolmaster,  was  in  this  wise. 
He  was  one  morning  visited  at  his  lodgings  by  a  little 
old-fashioned  lady  with  very  white  hair,  and  very  black 
eyes,  who  introduced  herself  as  Miss  Edwin,  and  then 
went  on  to  say  that  she  had  come  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Eng- 
lish would  do  her  the  favour  of  taking  a  photographic 
likeness  of  her  brother,  who  was  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
Normanford,  and  confined  to  his  house  by  an  infirmity 
of  the  feet.  Her  brother  had  one  son,  who  had  emigrated 
to  Australia  many  years  ago.  Father  and  son  would 
never  meet  again  in  this  world,  and  the  portrait  was 
wanted  as  a  souvenir  to  send  to  that  new  home  across  the 
sea.  She,  Miss  Edwin,  was  quite  aware  that  portrait- 
taking  was  out  of  Mr.  English's  ordinary  line  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  he  would,  perhaps 

;    and  the  little  white-haired  old  lady  put  her  two 

hands  together,  and  looked  up  so  entreatingly  in  his  face, 
that  John  had  no  heart  to  refuse  her  request.     John 
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called  on  Mr.  Edwin  the  same  afternoon,  and  found  him 
to  be  a  little  -withered  gentleman,  very  sprightly  and 
cheerful,  despite  his  great  age  and  the  ailment  Avhich 
confined  him  to  the  house.  The  portrait  was  duly  taken, 
as  well  as  one  of  Miss  Edwin,  and  the  two  duly  des- 
patched to  the  antipodes ;  but  John's  visits  to  the  little 
cottage  did  not  cease  with  this.  He  had  grown  to  like 
the  society  of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  sister,  a  liking 
"which,  was  cordially  reciprocated ;  and  he  not  unfrc- 
quently  strolled  down  to  the  cottage  after  his  day's  work 
was  over,  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  Nestor 
of  the  little  town. 

Mr.  Edwin,  with  his  sister  by  way  of  supplement  or 
addendum,  might  be  considered  as  a  living  chronicle  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  Normanford  for  the  last  half- 
century  ;  and  John  English  could  not  have  found  any  one 
more  likely  to  supply  him  with  the  information  he  needed. 
With  the  propitiatory  offering  of  a  packet  of  genuine 
Kendal  Brown  in  his  pocket — for  Mr.  Edwin  was  a 
great  snuff-taker — the  young  photographer  went  down 
to  the  cottage  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
received  the  letter  from  his  friend  at  Nice.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  bring  the  conversation  round  to  the  required 
point,  for  the  ex-schoolmaster  was  always  ready  and  willing 
to  talk  about  any  person  or  thing  that  referred  in  any 
way  to  his  beloved  town. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Edwin,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
John's,  as  he  balanced  a  pinch  of  his  favourite  mixture 
between  finger  and  thumb — u  the  landlady  of  the  '  Hand 
and  Dagger  '  has  certainly  been  a  resident  of  Norman- 
ford  for  many  years. — For  how  many  years  ?  Let  me 
consider.  Why,  for  two-and-twenty  years,  this  past 
summer.  She  came  to  Belair  with  Lady  Spencelangh — 
with  the  present  Lady  Spencelaugh,  that  is — who  is 
Sir  Philip's  second  wife,  his  first  lady  having  died  in 
India,  poor  creature  !  a  few  years  after  marriage.  Mar- 
tha Winch  was  a  young  unmarried  woman  at  that  time, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  her  Ladyship.  After  a  time 
she  married  Job  Winch,  a  pudding-headed  fellow,  who 
originally  was  hostler  at  the    very    hotel  of  which   he 
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afterwards  became  landlord.  I  remember  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  at  the  time  that  it  was  her  Ladyship's 
money  which  put  the  newly-married  couple  into  the 
'  Hand  and  Dasher;  '  and  through  all  these  years,  Mrs. 
Winch  has  never  quite  broken  off  her  connection  with 
Belair.  She  still  goes  frequently  to  see  Lady  Spence- 
langh." 

"  How  do  you  account,"  said  John,  "  for  the  existence 
of  so  strong  a  tie  between  two  people  so  different  in 
social  position  as  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  Mrs.  Winch  ?" 

"  All  I  can  tell  you  -with  regard  to  that  is  from  hear- 
say, and  not  from  observation,"  replied  the  schoolmaster. 
"  Lady  Spencelaugh  is  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Yorkshire 
squire.  AYhcn  young,  her  health  was  very  delicate ; 
and  her  father,  with  the  view  of  improving  it,  sent  her 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  small  farmer,  one  of 
his  tenants,  who  resided  somewhere  in  that  wild  stretch 
of  country  between  Ingleton  and  Hawes,  in  the  North- 
West  Riding.  Mrs.  Winch  that  is  now,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  farmer ;  and  the  two  girls  living  under  the 
same  roof  for  five  or  six  years,  became  firmly  attached 
to  one  another ;  and  not  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
after-life  have  been  able  to  trample  out  this  early  liking, 
The  great  lady  up  at  Belair  has  never  forgotten  the 
friend  of  her  youth." 

"  Had  not  Mrs.  Winch  a  brother,  when  she  first  came 
to  Xormanford?"  asked  John. 

"To  be  sure  she  had,"  replied  the  old  gentleman; 
"  and  a  drunken,  dissolute,  gambling  dog  he  was — a 
surgeon  by  profession.  He  came  to  Normanford,  and 
began  to  practise  here  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Spencelaugh.  But  he  was  too  fond  of  shaking  his  elbow 
to  do  any  good  either  to  himself  or  others  ;  and  after  lead- 
in  ir  a  useless,  bankrupt  sort  of  life  for  two  or  three  years, 
he  left  the  country,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  in  this 
neighbourhood  since." 

"  Do  you  remember  his  name  ?  "  said  John. 

"  To  be  sure.  His  name  was  Jeremiah,  or  Jerry,  as 
he  was  more  commonly  called. 

"  But  the  surname  ?  "  urged  John. 

1 
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"There  I  confess  I'm  at  fault,"  said  Mr.  Edwin,  after 
a  minute  or  two  of  silent  cogitation.  "  It  was  rather  an 
uncommon  name,  I'm  sure ;  but " 

"  Kreefe,"  broke  in  Miss  Edwin,  hastily,  and  then 
went  on  silently  with  her  knitting. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  her  brother.  "  The  fellow's 
name  was  Jeremiah  Kreefe." 

"  Was  he  married  ?  "  said  John. 

"Yes.  He  brought  his  wife  with  him  when  he  came 
here,  and  took  her  away  when  he  went." 

"Any  family?  " 

"ISTo — none,"  said  Miss  Edwin,  sharply,  considering, 
perhaps,  that  it  came  within  her  province  to  answer 
such  a  question. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Janet,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Edwin, 
with  lifted  fore-finger.  "  Have  you  forgotten  what  I 
told  you  when  I  came  back  from  Liverpool  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten,"  answered  Miss  Edwin; 
"  but  I  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion  that  I  did  then, 
that  it  was  not  the  child  of  Dr.  Kreefe  and  his  wife 
whom  you  saw." 

"  The  child  might  have  been  put  out  to  nurse,  you 
know,  Avithout  any  one  in  this  neighbourhood  being 
aware  of  it,"  said  her  brother. 

"  A  most  unlikely  thing,"  replied  Miss  Edwin.  "  If 
the  child  were  their  own,  what  necessity  existed  for  any 
concealment  of  the  fact  ?  Besides,  I  remember  to  have 
heard  Mrs.  Kreefe  say  more  than  once,  that  she  thought 
husband  wTould  love  her  more,  and  be  a  better  man,  if 
there  was  only  a  pretty  baby-face  to  entice  him  home  of 
an  evening.  No,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  Gustavus,  the 
child  whom  you  saw  was  not  their  own." 

"  Then  you  incline  to  the  belief,"  said  Mr.  Edwin, 
"  that  it  was  the  child  of  some  relative  or  friend  whom 
they  were  taking  over  with  them  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves." 

"  I  cannot  think  otherwise,"  answered  the  little 
lady. 

This  dialogue  was  listened  to  by  John  English  with 
breathless  interest.     "  I  have  a   particular  reason,"  he 
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said,  "  for  -wishing  to  know  all  that,  can  now  bo  learned 
respecting  the  antecedents  of  this  man.  Pray  oblige 
me  by  giving  me  whatever  particulars  you  can  recollect 
of  the  little  incident  just  spoken  of  by  you." 

''  Willingly,"  replied  Mr  Edwin  ;  "but  there  is  really 
nothing  worth  telling.  However — to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning— Kreefe  and  his  wife  had  been  about  two  years  at 
Normanford,  when  it  was  given  out  that  they  wore  go- 
ing to  emigrate  ;  and  sure  enough,  a  few  weeks  later,  the 
house  was  shut  up,  and  we  were  told  that  they  were 
gone.  The  fact  of  their  going  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  the  acquaintanceship  being  of  the 
most  distant  kind;  besides  which  I  was  busy  just  then 
fitting  out  my  boy  Jack,  whose  mind  was  firmly  bent  on 
going  to  Australia.  About  a  week  or  nine  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  Kreefes  from  Normanford,  I  found  my- 
self at  Liverpool  with  Jack  in  tow.  Well,  sir,  I  saw  my 
boy  safely  on  board  ship,  took  my  last  grip  of  his  hand, 
saw  the  vessel  he  was  in  fairly  under  weigh,  and  was 
walking  slowly  along  among  the  docks  and  basins,  for  I 
lost  my  way  going  back,  but  felt  just  then  in  too  dis- 
consolate a  mood  to  care  whither  I  was  wandering,  when 
I  saw  a  cab  draw  up  a  few  paces  before  me,  from  which, 
much  to  my  surprise,  there  descended  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kreefe,  and  a  child,  a  boy,  apparently  about  five  years 
of  age.  They  did  not  see  me,  and  in  the  humour  in 
which  I  then  was,  I  did  not  care  to  go  forward  and 
make  myself  known.  I  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  saw 
their  luggage  hoisted  on  board,  and  themselves  cross  the 
gangway,  aud  disappear  below  decks,  and  then  I  came 
away.  Janet  and  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  many 
times  since  that  day,  but  I  don't  recollect  that  we  have 
ever  spoken  of  it  to  any  one  but  you  ;  you  see,  it  was  no 
business  of  ours." 

John  had  listened  to  this  narration  with  the  deepest 
interest.  Mr.  Edwin  spoke  again.  "  I  remember,"  he 
said,  "  that  Kreefe's  death  was  reported  here  several 
years  ago,  and  that  Mrs.  Winch  went  into  mourning 
avowedly  on  his  account." 

"Wis  there   not  something   peculiar,"   said  John — 
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"  something  out  of  the  common  way,  in  the  appearance 
of  this  Dr.  Kreefe  ?  " 

"  He  walked  with  a  limp,  one  of  his  legs  being  shorter 
than  the  other,"  said  the  ex-schoolmaster. 

"And  had  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye,"  added  Miss 
Edwin. 

"And  a  very  peculior,  rugose,  aquiline  nose,"  con- 
tinued her  brother.  "Take  him  altogether,  Jeremiah 
Kreefe  was  certainly  a  singular  looking  being ;  and 
would  not  readily  be  forgotten." 

John  English  walked  back  to  Cliff  Cottage  that  night 
with  many  strange  new  thoughts  at  work  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    POSTSCRIPT. 

The  landlady  of  the  "  Hand  and  Dagger,"  sitting  one 
afternoon  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  in  the  bow-window  of 
her  little  snuggery,  which  looked  across  the  market-place, 
saw  John  English  turn  the  corner  of  the  opposite  street, 
and  make  as  though  he  were  coming  to  the  hotel.  The 
widow's  heart  beat  faster  than  usual  as  she  drew  back, 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  but  still  with  her 
eye  fixed  on  the  young  photographer.  He  had  been  in 
her  thoughts  at  the  very  moment  of  coming  into  view — 
of  late,  indeed,  he  had  been  there  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  every  other  topic.  His  prolonged  stay  in  Nor- 
manford  made  her  anxious  and  uneasy  Nearly  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  his  dismissal  from  Belair,  but  still  he 
lingered  ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Winch  had  heard  from  a  reliable 
source,  no  hint  had  yet  been  received  by  Mrs.  Jakeway 
as  to  the  probability  of  his  early  departure.  Why  did 
he  not  go  ?  And  why  did  he  call  so  often  on  that 
gossiping  old  Mr.  Edwin  and  his  sister — people  who  had 
known  her  (Mrs.  Winch)  ever  since  her  arrival  at  Nor- 
manford  ?  Above  all,  what  and  how  much  of  a  certain 
matter  was  known  to  him  ?  That  was  the  great  question, 
and  it  was  one  that  troubled  Mrs.  Winch's  peace  of 
mind  by  day  and  night.     And  now  he  was  actually  com- 
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ing  to  visit  her !  The  widow  drew  in  her  breath,  and 
her  thin  lips  compressed  themselves  tightly,  while  her 
eyebrows  fell  a  little  lower  over  the  cold  wary  eyes 
beneath  them.  She  became  intent  on  her  sewing. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  John  English  stood  before 
her. 

••  Why,  -Mr.  English,  what  a  stranger  you  are  !  "  said 
the  landlady,  dropping  her  work,  and  rising  with  much 
cordiality  of  manner.  "  I  thought  you  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  old  roof  that  first  sheltered  you  when  you 
came  to  Normanford."  She  stopped  to  smile  on  him, 
and  then  she  added  :  "  Will  you  not  take  a  chair  ?  Pray 
be  seated.'' 

John  English  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this  reception, 
so  different  from  what  he  had  expected  ;  and  forgot  for 
a  moment  or  two  what  he  had  intended  to  say.  Could 
it  be  really  true  that  he  had  been  labouring  all  this  time 
under  some  terrible  misapprehension — that  there  was 
nothing  but  a  mare's  nest  at  the  bottom  of  the  business, 
and  that  the  widow  was  secretly  laughing  at  him  ?  No  ; 
the  proofs  were  too  overwhelming  ;  and  the  woman  who 
stood  before  him  had  merely  put  on  that  smiling  mask 
to  help  her  in  her  endeavours  to  hide  the  truth. 

"We  will  never  mind  the  old  roof  just  now,  if  you 
please.  Mrs.  Winch,"  said  John,  gravely,  as  he  closed  the 
d< Mir,  and  advanced  into  the  room.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  I  am  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  has  brought  mo  here  to-day — better, 
perhaps."' 

"Xo,  really,"'  answered  the  widow,  with  a  little  dis- 
sentient smile  and  shake  of  the  head.  "  You  credit  nie 
with  far  more  knowledge,  Mr  English,  than  I  can  lay 
claim  to.  Positively,  since  you  put  the  case  on  a  business 
foHtine,  1  have  not  the  remotest  idea  as  to  what  has  in- 
due.'il  you  to  favour  mo  with  a  visit  this  afternoon." 
She  paused  for  a  moment  to  thread  her  needle  with  steady 
hand  and  clear  eye.  "  Stay,  though,"  she  added,  as  John 
was  aliout  to  speak;  "now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  1 
can  perhaps  guess  t  lie  cause  of  your  visit.  It  is  about 
that  ridiculous  business  of  the  crossed  notes  ?     Annoy- 
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ing  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt ;  especially  after  reading  by 
accident  my  opinion  of  you  as  expressed  in  the  note  in- 
tended for  Lady  Spencelaugh.  How  you  must  have 
looked  when  you  read  it !  and  the  only  wonder  is,  you 
have  not  been  hero  about  it  before.  I  declare  I  have 
had  several  good  laughs  to  myself  when  I  have  thought 
about  it.  But  I  am  forgetting  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
explained  to  you.  No  wonder  you  look  mystified.  You 
see,  it  all  arose  through  a  mistake  of  mine.  Your  name 
is  not  such  a  very  uncommon  one ;  and  I  mistook  you 
for  another  Mr.  English — a  Mr.  Ephraim  English,  a  man 
whom  I  have  never  seen;  but  who,  unfortunately,  has  it 
in  his  power  seriously  to  annoy  both  Lady  Spencelaugh 
and  me.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  mistake,  I  sent 
Jerry  to  your  lodgings  with  a  message,  asking  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  look  in  here  the  first  time  you  might  be 
passing  ;  but  I  suppose  the  poor  foolish  lad  omitted  to  de- 
liver it.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  you  will  accept 
my  apologies  for  the  annoyance  which  the  mistake  has 
caused  you.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  do  not  regret  it 
more  heartily  than  I  do  myself." 

"  But  you  were  quite  aware  from  the  first,  Mrs. 
"Winch,"  said  the  young  man,  "that  my  name  was  John 
English,  and  nothing  else.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  such  a  mistake  could  arise." 

"  So  was  I,  when  I  came  to  think  coolly  of  it  after- 
wards," said  the  widow.  "  So  stupid  of  me,  was  it  not  ? 
But  besides  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  surname, 
there  Avere  other  circumstances  on  which  I  need  not  enter 
now,  which  induced  me  to  think  that  you  were  the  per- 
son I  had  in  my  mind  when  that  note  was  written.  But 
now  that  the  matter  has  been  clearly  explained,  I  hope 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  being  good  friends  for 
the  future." 

John  was  silent.  Was  this  woman's  explanation  to  be 
accepted  as  the  truth  ?  To  his  ear,  it  had  not  the  fine 
ring  of  sterling  coin. 

"  We  will  put  aside  for  the  present  your  explanation 
of  the  note,  Mrs.  Winch, which  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 
rect,"  said   John,   in  his    simple  straightforward  way, 
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■which  had  yet  nothing  of  rudeness  in  it.  "  There  aro 
one  or  two  other  circumstances  which  I  wish  to  lay 
before  you,  and  which  you  may,  perhaps,  bo  able  to  ex- 
plain equally  well." 

The  widow  had  been  steadily  sewing  all  this  time ; 
she  now  paused  to  bite  off  the  end  of  her  thread,  and 
then  looked  up  at  John  with  a  smile.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  her  eyes  said,  "  Go  on,"  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  done. 

"You  had  a  brother,"  began  John;  and  then  he 
stopped,  for  the  widow  started  at  his  words,  and  turned 
on  him  a  quick,  terrified  glance,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
note.  But  next  moment,  she  was  herself  again,  as  cool 
and  collected  as  before.  "  You  had  a  brother,"  resumed 
John ;  "  by  name  Jeremiah  Kreefe  ;  by  profession  a  sur- 
geon ;  who,  with  his  wife,  emigrated  to  America  twenty- 
one  years  ago." 

'■  Quite  true,"  said  the  widow  ;  "  and  who,  you  might 
have  added,  unfortunately  died  there  some  seven  or  eight 
years  since.     Proceed,  sir,  pray." 

"  Mr.  Kreefe  walked  with  a  limp,  and  had  a  peculiar 
cast  in  one  of  his  eyes." 

"Admitted,"  said  the  widow.  "His  misfortune,  and 
not  his  fault,  in  both  cases." 

"  Mr.  Kreefe  never  had  a  son,  I  think  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware." 
'•  He  was  in  the  habit,  I  believe,  of  corresponding  with 
you  occasionally  after  his  arrival  in  America." 

"  Yes  ;  Jerry  and  I  were  always  friendly;  and  I  have 
had  many  letters  from  him  at  different  times.  But  really, 
Mr.  English,  these  are  purely  family  matters,  and  I  do 
not  see  in  what  way  they  can  possibly  concern  you." 

"  I  shall  come  to  that  presently,"  said  John.  "As 
you  were  on  such  intimate  terms  with  your  brother,  you 
can  doubtless  give  mo  some  particulars  respecting  the 
name,  birthplace,  and  parentage  of  the  child — a  boy — 
whom  he  took  with  him  from  England,  and  who  lived 
with  him  in  America  for  four  years.     Can  you  not  do 

this  ?  " 

The  widow  felt  her  heart  cease  beating  for  a  moment 
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or  two ;  she  seemed  to  grow  pale  internally ;  but  her 
voice,  when  she  spoke,  expressed  nothing  but  genuine 
surprise. 

"  You  astonish  mc,  Mr.  English,"  she  said,  "  more 
than  I  can  tell.  I  think  you  must  have  been  misin- 
formed ;  but  if  what  you  say  is  true,  I  assure  you  that 
I  know  nothing  whatever  of  any  child  taken  by  my  bro- 
ther and  his  wife  with  them  to  America.  Surely,  you 
mvd  have  been  misinformed." 

'•  There  is  nothing  but  the  simple  truth  in  what  I  have 
told  you,"  said  John,  sadly.  "  I  whom  you  see  before 
you,  am  that  unfortunate  child.  I  was  taken  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  care  of  your  brother  ;  I  lived  with  him 
for  four  years  in  some  little  country  town  ;  and  then " 

"  Yes,  and  then  ?  "   said  the  widow,  eagerly. 

"  What  followed  after  that  does  not  concern  my  story 
at  present,"  said  John. — "  Do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Winch," 
he  went  on,  "  to  tell  me  solemnly  that  you  know  nothing 
whatever  of  such  a  circumstance  ?  " 

"  I  assert  most  positively,  Mr.  English,"  said  the 
landlady,  "  that  I  am  in  utter  and  entire  ignorance  of 
the  transaction  you  mention.  My  brother  in  this  mat- 
ter never  favoured  me  with  his  confidence  ;  and  certainly 
his  letters  never  hinted,  even  in  the  most  remote  man- 
ner, at  anything  of  the  kind.  You  have  surprised  me 
more  than  I  could  express  to  you  in  any  words." 

"  When  T  came  here  this  afternoon,"  said  John,  "  it 
Avas  with  the  conviction  that,  if  you  only  chose  to  do  so, 
you  could  give  me  some  particulars  of  my  birth  and 
parentage — that  you  could,  perhaps,  even  tell  me  my 
father's  name,  and  reveal  to  me  who  I  am.  But  I  sup- 
pose I  must  go  back  as  ignorant  as  I  came." 

The  widow  had  triumphed,  and  she  could  afford  to 
sympathise.  "  I  declare,  Mr.  English,  it  is  quite  a  little 
romance,"  she  said.  "Hardly  to  be  credited  in  these 
sober  nineteenth-century  days,  is  it  ?  Sad  for  you.  of 
course,  and  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  13  at  the  world  holds 
many  a  good  man  who  has  been  obliged  to  do  without  a 
father;  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  English,  that  you  have 
talent  enough  to  make  your  own  career." 
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John  sat  gazing  moodily  into  the  fire,  but  answered 
never  a  word. 

"My  brother,  in  his  letters  from  Willsburgh " 

'•  Willsburgh  !  "  exclaimed  John,  starting  up;  "  that 
is  the  very  name  !  That  is  the  place  where  I  lived  with 
Jeremiah  Kreefe.  Do  what  I  wrould,  I  never  could  bring 
it  to  mind  before. — Thank  you,  Mrs.  Winch,  for  so 
valuable  a  piece  of  information;  "  and  he  took  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  wrote  down  the  name  there  and  then. 
The  widow,  in  her  elation,  had  incautiously  lost  a  point, 
and  she  was  proportionally  mortified  thereby. 

'"  And  what  do  you  purpose  doing  next  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  English  ?  "  she  asked. — "  It  may  be  useful  to  know 
his  next  move,"  she  said  to  herself. 

'•  As  soon  as  my  affairs  will  admit  of  it,"  said  John, 
•"  I  shall  go  to  America,  and  hunt  out  this  Willsburgh. 
And  if  I  only  succeed  in  finding  it  (and  find  it  I  will),  I 
may  be  able  to  pick  up  some  information  there  which 
will  materially  assist  me  in  my  search." 

••  Your  search  for  what  Y  " 

"  My  search  for  a  Name,"  said  John. 

'■  You  appear  to  forget,  Mr.  English,  that  my  brother 
and  his  wife  are  both  dead." 

'•  Is  Mrs.  Kreefe  dead,  then  r  "  said  John,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment.  '•  My  hopes  lay  in  finding  her  still 
alive." 

''  She  died  shortly  afterher  husband — seven  years  ago," 
said  the  widow,  telling  the  lie  boldly.  Barbara  Kreefe 
had  been  dead  only  a  few  months.  "  Besides  which, 
they  renmved  from  Willsburedi  sixteen  or  seventeen 
vears  since,  and  have  doubtless  been  forgotten  lone:  ago." 

''  Then  my  hopes  in  that  direction  are  crushed  into  a 
very  small  compass,"  said  John. — "  I  need  not  detain 
you  any  longer,  Mrs.  Winch,"  he  said  as  he  rose.  "  I 
;  uspected  you  wrongly,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  of  it,  Mr.  English,"  .said  the 
widow,  graciously.  "If  1  can  assist  you  in  any  way  in 
this  matter,  I'm  sure  \  shall  be  happy  to  do  so." 

John  Engli.-h  took  up  his  hat. 

"  Is  your  stay  in  Xormanford  likely  to  be  a  long  one  ?  " 
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said  the  widow,  carelessly,  as  she  proceeded  to  fold  up 
the  work  on  which  she  had  been  so  busily  engaged. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell,"  said  John,  with  hesitation;  "I 
have  little  to  stay  for  now,  and  you  may  expect  any  day 
to  hear  that  I  am  gone." 

"  You  will  not  go  without  saying  good-bye,  I  hope  ?  " 
said  the  smiling  landlady. 

Scarcely  had  John  said  good-bye  for  the  time  being, 
and  left  the  room,  than  the  widow  rose,  and  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  her  hands  crossed  over  her  bosom,  as 
though  to  keep  her  excitement  within  bounds,  began  to 
pace  the  little  apartment  with  rapid  strides.  "  The  dan- 
ger is  over,  thank  Heaven  !  "  she  exclaimed,  fervently; 
"  but  on  the  edge  of  what  a  precipice  have  we  been  stand- 
ing— my  Lady  and  I !  How  strange  that  he,  out  of  all 
the  millions  now  living  in  the  world,  should  turn  up  at 
this  out-of-the-way  spot,  without  either  instinct  or  mem- 
ory to  guide  his  footsteps  hither  !  Who  can  say  with 
surety  that  the  evil  they  have  done,  be  it  ever  so  long 
ago,  shall  never  be  brought  to  light  ?  What  a  straight- 
forward, frank,  handsome  fellow  he  is  !  Ah,  if  he  only 
knew  all !  But  I  dare  not  imagine  such  a  possibility. 
No,  we  are  safe  now,  my  Lady  and  I — safe — safe — 
safe?" 

Hardly  had  the  last  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  the 
door  was  re-opened,  and  John  English  stood  again  be- 
fore her.  Some  fine  instinct  warned  her  of  coming  dan- 
ger, even  before  he  had  spoken  a  word,  and  she  was  on 
her  guard  in  a  moment.  "  I  think,  Mrs.  Winch,"  said 
John — and  there  was  a  change  in  his  tone  which  she  did 
not  fail  to  detect — "  I  think  you  stated  most  positively 
that  the  fact  of  your  brother  bavins:  taken  a  child  with 
him  to  America  was  entirely  unknown  to  you?  " 

"  Precisely  so.  I  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stance whatever." 

"  What  port  did  your  brother  sail  from  ?  " 

"From  Liverpool,  I  believe." 

"  Did  you  not  go  to  Liverpool  with  your  brother  to  see 
him  off?  "  demanded  John. 

•'  By  Avhat  right  do  you  catechise  me  in  this  way,  Mr, 
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English  ?  "   said  the  widow,  haughtily.     All  her  efforts 
could  not  keep  the  tale-talc  colour  out  of  her  cheeks. 

"  By  the  right  of  a  man  who  has  been  foully  wronged," 
replied  .1  ohn.  "  Answer  me  a  straightforward  question 
in  a  straightforward  way,  Mrs.  Winch.  Did  you,  or  did 
you  not,  accompany  your  brother  to  Liverpool,  and  see 
him  safe  on  board  ship  ?  " 
"  I  did,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Then  most  certainly  you  must  be  aware  that  your 
brother  took  a  child  with  him  in  the  vessel." 

"  I  am  aware  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  positive 
that  there  was  no  child  there." 

"  Let  me  refresh  your  memory,  and  remember,  I  have 
my  information  from  an  eye-witness  who  is  still  alive. 
You  and  your  brother,  together  with  his  wife  and  a  boy 
about  five  years  old,  were  driven  in  a  cab  to  the  dock  in 
which  the  vessel  they  were  to  sail  in  was  moored.  You 
bade  them  good-bye  there  and  then.  Dr.  Kreefe,  his 
wife,  and  the  lad  then  went  aboard ;  and  after  a  last 
wave  of  the  hand,  you  turned  away,  and  were  driven 
back  in  the  same  cab  by  which  you  had  come. — Who 
was  that  boy  ?  " 

"I  will  answer  no  more  questions,"  said  the  widow, 
huskily.     She  was  pale  enough  now. 

"Then  you  refuse  to  answrer  the  question  I  have  just 
asked  you  ?  " 
•'I  do." 

"Consider  well  before  yon  finally  decide.  You  have 
been  prevaricating  with  me  from  the  first,  and  that  you 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  black  piece  of  work  which 
tore  a  helpless  child  from  his  home,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  name,  I  can  no  longer  doubt.  But  much  of  this  evil 
may  still  be  undone  by  a  free  and  frank  confession.  I 
warn  you,  however,  that  should  you  still  refuse  to  furnish 
me  with  the  information  I  want,  I  will  use  my  utmost 
efforts — ay,  though  it  should  cost  me  twenty  of  the  best 
years  of  my  life,  and  every  penny  I  possess — to  bring  this 
crime  to  light,  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  it.  Once 
more  I  ask  you,  whose  child  was  it  that  was  taken 
aboard  r  " 
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"  The  child  of  a  friend,"  said  the  landlady,  slowly  and 
coldly,  "which  my  brother  agreed  to  take  out  to  somo 
of  its  relatives  in  America.  It  died  during  the  voyage ; 
and  that  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter." 

"Woman,  you  lie!"  said  John,  savagely.  "I  see 
plainly  that  you  will  not  speak  the  truth.  I  have  given 
you  fair  warning ;  and  when  the  day  of  retribution  comes, 
I  will  not  spare  you." 

"  And  I  warn  you,  John  English,  not  to  meddle  further 
in  a  matter  that  in  nowise  concerns  you,"  said  the  widow. 
"  You  know  not  whither  it  may  lead  you.  As  for  your 
threats,  I  laugh  at  them.  A  young  man's  empty 
bravado  ! — nothing  more.  He  is  gone,  and  does  not  hear 
me.  Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady  !  what  evil  day  is  this  coming 
surely  upon  us  !  " 

John  English,  on  leaving  his  lodgings  to  walk  up  to 
the  hotel,  had  had  a  note  from  old  Mr.  Edwin  put  into 
his  hands.  It  was  a  simple  invitation  to  go  and  smoke 
a  friendly  pipe  with  the  old  gentleman  that  evening,  if 
John  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  but  concluded  with  a 
postscript,  couched  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  forgot  to 
mention,  when  I  was  telling  you  the  other  evening  about 
that  affair  of  Kreefe's,  in  which  you  seemed  so  strangely 
interested,  that  Mrs.  Winch,  of  the  '  Hand  and  Dagger,' 
was  at  the  docks  that  day,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was, 
and  saw  the  doctor,  his  wife,  and  the  strange  child  on 
board  the  ship."  The  postscript  then  went  on  to  give  the 
further  details  as  recounted  by  John  to  Mrs.  Winch. 

John,  on  receiving  the  note,  had  opened  it;  and  having 
taken  in  the  contents  with  one  careless  glance,  without 
noticing  the  postscript,  had  then  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
Lis  mind  being  anxiously  engaged  just  then  with  his 
approaching  visit  to  Mrs.  Winch.  On  leaving  the  "  Hand 
and  Dao-o'er  "  he  had  referred  to  Mr.  Edwin's  note  ao-ain, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  hour  had 
been  named  by  the  old  gentleman  for  his  visit.  What 
effect  the  perusal  of  the  postscript  had  on  him,  the  reader 
has  already  seen. 

On  leaving  the  "  Hand  and  Dagger  "  for  the  second 
time,  John  English  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Celair.    Ho 
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had  made  up  his  mind  during  the  last  few  minutes  to  call 
upon  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  seek  from  her  some  explana- 
tion as  to  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Winch's  note,  which 
seemed  to  connect  him  in  some  mysterious  way  with  her 
Ladyship;  for  he  no  longer  gave  any  credence  to  tho 
landlady's  version  of  the  affair.  "  Mrs.  Winch  may 
perhaps  be  playing  a  hidden  game  on  her  own  account, 
and  without  Lady  Spencelaugh's  knowledge  ;  my  seeing 
her  Ladyship  may  therefore  be  of  service  both  to  herself 
and  me.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her  Ladyship  is  leagued 
with  Mrs.  Winch  against  me,  I  shall  at  least  know  the 
forces  against  which  I  have  to  fio-ht."  The  reading'  of 
the  postscript  had  decided  him  not  to  leave  Normanford 
for  the  present. 

When  he  reached  Belair,  he  sent  in  his  card,  with  a 
remark  pencilled  on  it,  that  his  business  was  urgent  and 
private.  "  Her  Ladyship  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  large 
footman,  returning  after  an  interval  of  three  minutes 
with  John's  card  still  on  his  salver.  And  so  John  was 
politely  bowed  out  of  the  great  house. 

'"  I  will  write  to  Lady  Spencelaugh  to-night,"  said 
John  to  himself,  as  he  sauntered  back  through  the  park ; 
"  She  shall  have  my  statement  of  the  facts,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Winch's  ;  and  she  must  then  judge  for  herself 
between  the  two." 

He  wrote  accordingly;  but  his  letter  was  returned  to 
him  the  following  morning  in  a  sealed  envelope,  without 
a  word  of  any  kind.  "  We  are  to  be  enemies,  then,  I 
suppose,"  said  John,  sadly,  as  he  flung  his  missive  into 
the  fire,  and  watched  it  shrivel  into  ashes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ME.  IUIACKENEIDGE's    NOCTURNAL    ADVENTURE. 

Cliff  Cottage,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware,  formed 
(■ne  of  two  small  semi-detached  houses  standing  on  the 
outskirts  of  Xormanford.  The  remaining  house  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Beech  Lodge,  and  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  the  chemist.  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge's   little   establishment   was    supervised   by   his 
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sister  Hannah,  a  light-complexioned,  demure-faced  young 
woman,  with  quiet,  sly  manners,  thoroughly  devoted  to 
her  brother.  Hannah's  little  scraps  of  local  gossip, 
which  she  used  to  retail  to  Brackenridge  over  his  meals, 
were  generally  regarded  by  that  worthy  as  so  much 
empty  jabber,  and  treated  with  a  contempt  which  he 
Avas  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  But  of  late,  Hannah  had 
found  a  subject  for  gossip  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
their  new  neighbour,  Mr.  John  English,  as  retailed  her 
daily,  with  sundry  amplifications  and  exaggerations,  by 
Mrs.  Jakeway,  and  as  noted  by  her  own  sharp  eyes  and 
ears,  which  never  seemed  to  fail  in  interesting  her 
brother.  It  was  a  subject,  too,  on  which  Hannah  herself 
was  never  weary  of  dilating;  for  to  reveal  a  little  secret, 
she  had  fallen  in  love,  in  her  quiet,  self-possessed  way, 
with  the  handsome  young  photographer,  and  every 
little  circumstance  connected  with  him  had  a  special 
interest  in  her  eyes. 

Gurney  Brackenridge  was  sitting  over  his  tea  one 
evening  a  few  days  after  John  English's  interview  with 
Mrs.  Winch,  as  related  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  Hannah 
was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  replenishing  his  cup  as  often 
as  it  was  empty,  and  keeping  him  supplied  with  fresh 
slices  of  toast.  The  chemist  detested  both  his  shop  and 
his  profession,  as,  indeed,  he  did  anything  that  necessi- 
tated labour,  either  of  head  or  hands  ;  and  he  generally 
contrived  to  reach  home  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
leaving  later  customers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
assistant.  He  had  lately  been  prescribing  for  Mrs.  Jake- 
way,  whose  health  was  somewhat  out  of  repair. 

"  She  may  as  well  go  on  with  the  mixture  as  before," 
said  Mr.  Brackenridge,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  his 
sister,  that  the  old  lady  was  worse  rather  than  better 
to-day. 

"I  was  in  to  see  her  about  an  hour  ago,"  said  Hannah 
"  and  found  her  quite  nervous  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
pass  the  night  all  alone  in  the  house." 

"All  alone!  How's  that?"  said  the  chemist,  look- 
ing up  with  sudden  interest. 

"  Oh,  she  contrived  to  quarrel  with  her  servant  this 
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morning,  and  sent  her  about  her  business  at  a  moment's 
notice  " 

"That's  Mother  Jake  all  over,"  remarked  the  chemist. 
"  Always  quarrelling  with  her  servants,  and  always  get- 
ting fresh  ones— ]iut  whore's  Mr.  E.  Y  " 

"  Oh,  he  went  out  on  business  this  morning  by  train, 
and  left  word  that  he  should  not  be  home  till  some  time 
to-morrow  " 

"  Xot  home  till  to-morrow  ?  "  said  the  chemist,  quickly. 
Then,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  during  which  ho  sat 
gazing  intently  into  the  tire,  he  said:  "You  will  be 
going  in  to  see  Mother  Jake  again,  I  suppose,  before  the 
evening  is  over  Y  " 

"Yes,"'  said  Hannah;  "I  promised  to  go  in  at  half 
past  nine,  and  give  the  old  lady  her  medicine,  and  see  the 
premises  all  safe  for  the  night." 

"And  quite  right,  too,"  said  her  brother  "But, 
before  you  go  in,  Hannah,  I  will  give  you  a  pill,  which 
yuu  must  strictly  enjoin  her  to  take  the  last  thing  before 
getting  into  bed.  And,  Hannah,  while  you  are  there, 
just  contrive  to  leave  unfastened  the  shutters  and  window 
of  the  back  sitting-room.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  brother  and  sister  met  in  a  long,  steady 
gaze.  '"  I  understand,"  said  Hannah,  slowly.  "  It  shall 
be  done." 

It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  Hannah  Bracken- 
ridge  to  question  any  order  of  her  brother.  Implicit 
obedience  to  the  slightest  wish  was  the  rule  of  her  life. 
Had  Gurney  said  to  her,  "  Hannah,  oblige  me  by  giving 
Mother  Jake  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  prussic  acid,"  I 
think  it  probable  that  she  would  have  complied  with  his 
request  without  demur. 

Gurney.  meanwhile,  sat  brooding  at  home  in  company 
with  his  pipe.  Mrs.  Winch's  refusal  to  reveal  to  him 
the  nature  of  the  hidden  bond  that  united  her  and  Lady 
Spencelaugh  in  a  common  grudge  against  the  young 
photographer,  still  preyed,  an  undigested  wrong,  upon 
his  mind.  "  Curse  you  both  !  "  he  muttered,  shaking 
his  tist  at  a  china  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  fixed  in  a 
permanent  loving  embrace  on  the  chimney-piece.     "  I'll 
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find  out  the  secret  for  myself,  without  any  help  from 
you,  Martha,  my  dear;  and  then  won't  I  make  her 
pay  through  the  nose  to  keep  me  quiet  !  Mother  Jake 
says  her  lodger  is  always  writing — that  he  keeps  a  jour- 
nal— more  fool  he  ! — so  there  ought  to  be  something 
among  his  papers,  if  I  could  only  get  at  'em,  which 
would  give  me  the  clue  to  what  I  want  to  know.  At  all 
events,  I'll  try.  Nothing  risk,  nothing  have.  I  shall 
he  a  gentleman  yet — I  know  I  shall." 

Presently,  he  heard  his  sister  letting  herself  in  at  the 
front-door.  "  Well,  have  you  made  all  square  ?  "  he  said 
as  she  entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  done  as  you  wished  me  to  do,"  replied 
Hannah. 

"  Has  the  old  woman  taken  her  pill  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  I  stayed  with  her  while  she  took  it." 
"  Get  me  out  the  brandy  bottle,  and  then  you  can  go 
to  bed  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"Yes,  Gurney,"  said  the  obedient  Hannah.  And 
after  having  set  out  the  favourite  black  bottle,  together 
with  hot  water  and  sugar,  she  kissed  her  brother  on  the 
forehead  ;  and  next  minute  he  heard  her  going  softly 
upstairs  to  bed. 

The  chemist  sat  smoking  and  drinking  till  the  clock 
struck  eleven.  "  Old  Mother  Jake  ought  to  be  as  sound 
as  a  top  by  this  time,  or  else  there's  no  virtue  in  my 
pill,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  and  putting  down  his  pipe 
he  rose,  and  went  quietly  into  the  next  room,  taking  the 
candle  with  him.  Having  unlocked  a  drawer,  he  took 
out  a  pair  of  list  slippers  ;  a  dark  lantern  ;  a  bunch  of 
skeleton  keys  ;  a  small  life-preserver ;  a  black  overcoat ; 
and  a  sort  of  skull-cap,  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal 
with  the  hair  outside,  and  having  long  flaps  to  come  low 
down  over  the  ears,  and  tie  under  the  chin.  After  induct- 
ing himself  into  the  overcoat,  slippers  and  cap — and  so 
disguised,  Hannah  herself  would  hardly  have  known 
him  at  the  first  glance — he  put  the  lantern,  the  keys, 
and  the  life-preserver  into  his  pocket,  blew  out  the  can- 
dle, and  let  himself  noiselessly  out  by  a  door  which 
opened  into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.     The 
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gardens  of  Birch  Lodge  and  Cliff  Cottage  ran  parallel 
one  to  the  other,  with  only  a  low  wall  between  them, 
than  which  the  outer  walls,  shutting  them  in  at  sides 
and  back,  were  considerably  higher.  The  houses  stood 
by  themselves,  with  fields  on  three  sides  of  them,  which 
sloped  gently  up  from  the  backs  of  the  two  gardens  to 
where  a  thick  plantation  of  young  trees  crowned  the 
prospect. 

The  night  was  cold,  calm,  and  overcast ;  and  Hannah, 
sitting  at  her  bedroom  window,  shrouded  in  a  thick 
shawl,  could  barely  distinguish  the  black  ominous 
shadow  gliding  stealthily  over  the  sward  below.  At 
length  it  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  she 
still  watching  it  with  straining  eyes.  Then,  satisfied 
apparently  that  it  was  unseen,  it  leaped  quickly  over  the 
dividing-wall,  and  half  crouching,  half  running,  passed 
swiftly  out  of  sight,  doubling  back  towards  the  rear  of 
Cliff  Cottage.  Hannah  had  taken  the  precaution  to  open 
her  window  an  inch  or  two  at  the  bottom ;  and  after  listen- 
ing intently  for  a  short  time,  she  heard  a  slight  creak- 
ing noise,  which  she  knew  to  be  produced  by  the  open- 
ing of  Mrs.  Jakeway's  window ;  followed  by  another  and 
a  fainter  creak,  as  the  intruder  closed  it  behind  him.  Then 
Hannah  knew  that,  so  far,  her  brother  had  safely  ac- 
complished his  purpose,  whatever  that  purpose  might  be. 

The  heart  of  Gurney  Brackenridge  failed  him  a  little 
when  he  found  himself  standing  alone  in  the  dark  in  the 
little  room  which  he  had  entered  in  so  felonious  a  man- 
ner. But  a  hearty  pull  at  a  spirit-flask,  which  he  had 
not  failed  to  bring  with  him,  revived  in  some  measure 
his  fainting  courage  ■  and  after  the  further  stimulus  of 
a  double- distilled  oath,  muttered  discreetly  in  his  throat, 
he  set  about  his  perquisition  with  something  of  his  old 
confidence.  As  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Jakeway,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Cliff  Cottage,  and  knew 
the  position  of  the  furniture  ;  so  that  a  very  slender  ray 
of  light  from  his  lantern  sufficed  to  guide  him  safely  to 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  then  was.  This  room 
was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  at  the  back  of  the  house  ; 
but  the  object  of  which  he  was  in  search  would  be  found, 
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if  anywhere,  in  the  first-floor  front,  that  being  Mr.  John 
English's  sitting-room.  So  up  the  stairs,  in  his  list  slip- 
pers, Mr.  Brackenridge  stole  lightly,  scarcely  venturing 
to  breathe  till  he  found  himself  safe  on  the  landing  at  the 
top.  Three  doors  opened  on  to  this  landing — namely, 
that  of  Mrs.  Jakeway's  bedroom,  that  of  John  English's 
bedroom,  and  that  of  the  latter's  sitting-room.  Mr. 
Brackenridge,  applying  his  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  Mrs. 
Jakeway's  door,  could  hear  the  old  lady  breathing  ster- 
torously  as  she  lay  asleep  ;  and  a  grim  smile  stole  over 
his  face  as  he  listened.  Softly  he  turned  the  handle,  and 
softly  he  opened  the  door — a  little  way,  just  far  enough 
to  enable  him  to  insert  his  arm,  and  draw  the  key  from 
the  inside.  In  another  minute,  Mrs.  .lakeway  was  safely 
locked  up  in  her  own  room. 

Mr.  Brackenridge's  next  proceeding  was  to  enter  John 
English's  bedroom  ;  but  a  brief  glance  round  it,  with  the 
full  light  of  his  lantern  turned  on,  was  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy his  curiosity.  Next  into  the  sitting-room,  where  his 
first  act  was  to  draw  the  thick  moreen  curtains  carefully 
across  the  windows,  so  that  no  ray  of  light  could  pene- 
trate to  the  outside.  Having  closed  the  door,  and  feel- 
ing perfectly  secure  from  intrusion,  he  lighted  one  of 
the  two  mould-candles  on  the  table,  and  then  refreshed 
himself  with  another  drain  from  his  flask.  His  scheme, 
so  far,  had  succeeded  admirably  ;  but  the  most  difficult 
part  of  it  was  yet  to  come.  John  English's  brass-bound 
mahogany  writing-desk  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  but 
fast  locked  ;  and  if  none  of  the  skeleton  keys  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  capable  of  opening  it,  he  would 
still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  object  of  his  search.  One 
after  the  other  he  tried  them  carefully  and  knowingly, 
in  a  style  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  fingered  them  ;  and  one  after  the  other 
they  failed  to  touch  the  tongue  of  the  lock,  and  were  put 
aside  as  useless.  The  chemist's  brow  grew  damp ;  his 
hands  began  to  tremble ;  there  was  only  one  key  left  un- 
tried. He  paused  with  it  in  his  fingers  for  a  moment, 
and  glanced  nervously  around.  The  candle  had  guttered 
down  for  want  of  snuffing,  and  burned  with  a  dull,  tin- 
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steady  flame.  His  own  shadow  sprawling  up  the  wall 
and  half  across  the  ceiling,  struck  him  as  hideous  and 
unfamiliar.  "  Serve  me  right  for  coming  on  such  a  fool's 
errand  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  wish  I  was  well 
out  of  it." 

He  inserted  the  last  key  in  the  lock  as  he  spoke.  It 
gave  a  little  click,  and  his  heart  echoed  the  sound.  He 
forgot  his  nervousness  in  a  moment ;  and  after  opening 
the  room-door,  and  listening  intently  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  he  went  back  lightly  to  the  table,  drew  the  can- 
dle nearer,  and  opened  the  desk.  The  first  articles  that 
engaged  Brackenridge's  attention  were  a  number  of  let- 
ters, some  of  recent  and  some  of  old  date.  A  cursory 
glance  satisfied  him  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
merely  business  letters  ;  but  there  were  a  few  from  John's 
sick  friend  at  Nice  which  gave  promise  of  more  interest, 
and  the  chemist  deliberately  set  to  work  to  read  them 
through.  He  found  several  passages  in  them  in  which  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Winch  and  those  of  the  different  members 
of  the  family  at  Belair  were  mentioned ;  but  for  want  of  a 
clue  to  what  John  himself  had  written,  most  of  the  allu- 
sions were  past  his  comprehension.  There  was  only  one 
passage  that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  copy,  and 
even  that  referred  to  things  which,  as  yet,  were  so  many 
mysteries  to  him,  but  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  so 
for  long.  The  passage  in  question  ran  as  followTs  : 
"  What  you  tell  me  with  regard  to  your  recognition  of 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Winch's  brother,  and  the  note  in- 
tended for  Lady  Spencelaugh,  which  came  so  singularly 
under  your  notice,  certainly  seems  to  point  to  some  hid- 
den link  of  connection  between  yourself  and  these  two 
women.  The  matter  is  undoubtedly  worth  further  in- 
vestigation, but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  build  too  lofty 
a  superstructure  of  hopes  on  so  weak  a  foundation. 
From  your  description  of  Mrs.  Winch,  I  should  imagine 
her  to  be  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  woman.  Make  your- 
self acquainted,  if  possible,  with  her  antecedents  and 
past  history.  If  it  is  to  ber  interest  to  hide  certain  facts 
from  you,  it  is  equally  to  your  interest  to  have  those 
facts  brought  to  light.     I   agree  with  you  that,  as  it 
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stands  at  present,  the  case  is  not  one  to  call  for  legal 
assistance,  but  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  it  may 
be." 

Brackenridge  turned  to  the  desk  with  heightened 
curiosity ;  and  there,  at  the  very  bottom,  under  a  fur- 
ther litter  of  business  documents,  he  found  a  thin  mo- 
rocco-bound volume,  labelled  "  Diary,"  on  -which  he 
pounced  writh  avidity.  A  very  brief  inspection  of  it  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  find  the  date  of  John  Eng- 
lish's arrival  at  Noimanford  :  and  commencing  at  that 
point,  he  read  forward  carefully  and  steadily  to  the  end. 
It  was  disappointing  to  find  that  end  only  brought  him 
to  a  period  some  three  weeks  anterior  to  the  date  of  his 
reading,  after  which  time  not  a  line  had  been  written. 
Then,  again,  the  Diary  was  by  no  means  so  fully  writ- 
ten as  he  had  expected  to  find  it.  To  the  chemist's 
thinking,  it  did  not  enter  sufficiently  into  detail ;  its 
narration  of  interesting  facts  was  by  far  too  bald  and 
commonplace.  The  only  philosophy,  however,  was  to 
make  the  best  of  it  as  it  was  ;  and  with  several  growls 
of  dissatisfaction,  Brackenridge  turned  over  one  page 
after  another,  till  he  had  gone  completely  through  it.  He 
read  the  account  of  John's  recognition  of  the  portrait ; 
he  read  a  copy  of  the  note  intended  for  Lad}-  Spence- 
laugh,  as  closely  as  John  could  recollect  the  words  (and 
that  puzzled  him  more  than  anything)  ;  he  read  the  ac- 
count of  John's  reception  at  Belair ;  and,  finally,  he  read 
how  a  certain  local  rhyme,  relating  to  the  bells  of  St. 
Seven,  had  floated  strangely  into  John's  memory  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  The  interviews  with  Mr.  Edwin 
and  Mrs.  Winch  were  after-events  not  set  down  in  the 
Diary. 

Brackenridge  had  gained  something  by  his  nefarious 
scheme,  but  certainly  not  so  much  as  he  had  hoped  for. 
He  had  gathered  the  vague  outline  of  some  dark  con- 
spiracy, in  the  meshes  of  which  John  English  was 
blindly  struggling ;  but  beyond  that  he  had  learned 
nothing.  Baffled  and  enraged,  he  sat  for  some  minutes 
brooding  silently  with  the  Diary  before  him.  Suddenly, 
he  heard  the  faint  click  of  the  garden  wicket,  and  the 
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crunching  of  gravel,  as  some  one  came  up  the  little 
pathway  towards  the  front  door,  lie  started  at  the 
sound,  like  the  guilty  scoundrel  he  was.  In  another 
moment  he  had  put  hack  the  Diary  and  letters,  and  had 
closed  the  desk;  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  pro- 
cess afterwards.  Then  he  blew  out  the  candles,  and 
stepping  lightly,  made  for  the  door,  hoping  to  get  back 
undetected  by  the  way  he  had  come.  But  he  was  too 
late  already  The  intruder,  who,  indeed,  could  be  none 
other  than  John  English  come  back  by  the  last  train, 
had  admitted  himself  by  means  of  a  latch-key,  and  was 
now  rubbing  his  feet  on  the  mat.  Big,  brawny  fellow 
though  Gurney  Braekenridge  was,  he  shunned  the  risk 
of  an  encounter  in  the  dark  with  the  sinewy  young 
photographer,  and  showed  his  wisdom  thereby.  With 
the  instinct  of  despair,  he  turned  back  into  the  room, 
and  winding  his  way  noiselessly  between  the  chairs  and 
tables,  he  made  for  one  of  the  windows,  and  drawing 
the  thick  curtains  on  one  side,  he  slipped  behind  them, 
and  breathed  once  more. 

Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  John  English 
entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Jakcway,  not  expecting  him 
lmme  till  morning,  had  omitted  to  place  a  candle  and 
matches  on  the  bracket  in  the  hall,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently still  in  the  dark ;  but,  after  a  few  failures,  he 
contrived  to  get  a  light  from  his  fusees. 

"Phew!  how  close  and  fusty  the  room  smells!"'  he 
exclaimed  aloud.  "  A  little  fresh  air  would  be  an  im- 
provement ;"  and  stalking  to  the  window  where  Braek- 
enridge was  not,  he  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  threw 
up  the  sash,  and  let  the  cool  night  air  into  the  little 
room.  '•  One  last  pipe,  and  then  to  bed,"  said  John, 
still  aloud.  And  presently  a  waft  of  Cavendish  pene- 
trated to  where  the  chemist  lay  perdue,  revolving  black 
schemes  of  revenge  against  the  man  who  had  been  the 
unconscious  means  of  placing  him  in  so  dangerous  a 
predicament.  How  slowly  the  lagging  minutes  seemed 
to  wear  themselves  away  till  John  English,  having 
finished  his  pipe,  shut  down  the  window,  and  after  a 
last  glance  round,  took  the  light  with   him,  and  went  to 
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bed  !  Brackenridgc  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  al- 
lowed his  cramped  limbs  a  slight  change  of  posture, 
But  he  knew  that  there  was  still  a  long  dreary  watch 
to  be  undergone  before  he  mm'lit  venture  to  leave  his 
hiding-place,  and  try  to  steal  away  on  the  chance  of 
John  being  soundly  asleep.  He  heard  one  quarter  after 
another  chimed  by  the  clock  of  the -little  church  on  the 
hill ;  but  not  till  five  of  them  had  come  and  gone,  did 
he  venture  to  emerge  from  his  hiding-place.  His  lan- 
tern had  burnt  itself  out  by  this  time,  and  he  durst  not 
venture  to  strike  a  match.  He  made  his  way  across  the 
room  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  as  a  child  goes  up 
stairs,  a  step  at  a  time,  slowly.  He  had  passed  the 
table,  and  had  coasted  safely  round  the  easy-chair, 
which,  with  its  great  sprawling  legs,  formed  a  danger- 
ous obstacle  in  the  dark,  and  was  groping  with  out- 
stretched hands  for  the  expected  door,  when  he  suddenly 
stumbled  over  John's  travelling-case,  which  lay  directly 
in  his  path.  In  trying  to  save  himself,  he  unconsciously 
clutched  a  frail  mahogany  whatnot,  on  which  reposed 
several  of  Mrs.  Jakeway's  most  cherished  ornaments, 
and  so  came  headlong  to  the  floor  with  a  terrible  crash. 
With  an  instinct  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  prac- 
tised burglar,  he  lay  perfectly  still.  Through  the  thin 
dividing-wall,  he  heard  the  creak  of  the  bedstead,  as 
John  sprang  suddenly  up;  and  then  a  doubting  "Who's 
there  r"  as  though  no  answer  were  expected.  None 
was  given.  After  a  moment  or  two  of  intense  silence, 
he  heard  John  growl  out  something  about  "those  con- 
founded eats,"  and  then  turned  over,  to  catch  up  the 
broken  end  of  his  sleep. 

Brackenridgc  lay  for  fully  half  an  hour  among  the 
fragments  of  Mrs.  Jakeway's  china,  without  stirring  a 
limb.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  gathered  himself  up 
slowly  and  cautiously,  without  making  as  much  noise  as 
would  have  frightened  a  mouse.  Then  the  door  was 
noiselessly  opened,  and  he  found  himself  on  the  mat 
outside,  and  everything  quiet  so  far.  There  was  the 
landing  to  cross  next,  and  then  the  stairs  to  descend, 
after  which  he  would  feel  himself  in  comparative  safety. 
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But  there  was  a  loose  plank  in  Hie  flooring  near  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  of  course  (as  he  afterwards  said) 
it  was  like  his  "cursed  luck"  that  he  should  happen  to 
put  his  foot  011  it,  which  he  did.  John  English  slept  as 
lightly  as  a  Red  Indian,  and  the  familiar  sound  of  the 
loose  plank  awoke  him  in  an  instant — awoke  him  to  the 
consciousness  that  there  must  be  some  one  in  the  house 
who  had  no  business  there,  and  with  him,  in  such  a 
case,  action  followed  instantly  on  thought.  Bracken- 
ridge  heard  John's  leap  out  of  bed,  and  turning  on  the 
instant,  he  sprang  at  the  bedroom  door,  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  having  noticed  previously  that  it  was 
on  the  outside.  Then  down  the  stairs,  and  through  the 
lower  room,  and  out  of  the  French  window  into  the 
garden,  at  a  headlong  pace. 

Strong  man  though  John  English  was,  the  stout  old 
door  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  open  it,  a  fact  which  he 
was  not  lono-  in  discovering.  So  he  turned  at  once  to 
the  window,  which  looked  out  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  flung  up  the  lower  sash — turned  in  time  to  see  a 
dark  figure  speeding  along  the  garden,  evidently  mak- 
ing for  the  wall,  and  so  over  that  into  the  fields  beyond. 
John  was  never  without  fire-arms — he  had  a  hunter's 
love  for  them — and  in  a  case  on  his  dressing-table  was 
a  brace  of  pistols,  from  one  of  which  the  charge  had 
not  been  drawn,  and  the  little  drawer  in  his  looking- 
glass  was  full  of  caps.  It  wTas  the  work  of  a  moment 
t  o  find  his  pistol  in  the  dark,  and  put '  a  fresh  cap  on 
the  nipple.  The  clouds  had  cleared  awray,  and  the  stars 
were  shining  brightly ;  and  just  as  the  man  had  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  the  Avail,  John  took  steady  aim, 
and  fired.  The  man  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  flinging  up 
his  arms,  dropped  to  the  ground  like  a  piece  of  lead  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  wall. 

"  My  God  !  perhaps  I  have  killed  him,"  exclaimed 
John  to  himself  with  a  shudder,  for  he  had  fired  in  the 
heat  of  his  passion,  without  a  thought  for  after-conse- 
quences ;  and  he  began  to  hurry  on  a  few  articles  of 
dress,  preparatory  to  going  down  to  look  after  the  burg- 
lar     But  scarcely  had  two  minutes  elapsed,  when  his 
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quick  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  figure  hurrying  up  the 
sloping  ground  behind  the  garden,  and  evidently  mak- 
ing for  the  shelter  of  the  plantation  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  John  paused  in  his  dressing,  and  -watched  the 
figure  till  it  was  lost  to  view  among  the  young  trees. 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't  kill  him,"  murmured  John  to 
himself.  "  Let  the  beggar  go.  He's  not  worth  troub- 
ling about  further ;  but  I  think  he  has  got  something 
that  will  make  him  remember  his  visit  to  Cliff  Cottage." 

An  hour  later,  the  watchful  Hannah,  who  had  never 
been  to  bed,  admitted  her  brother  quietly  at  the  front 
door ;  and,  like  a  sensible  young  woman,  dressed  his 
wound,  and  sympathized  with  him,  without  asking  him 
any  impertinent  questions  as  to  how  he  had  come  by  his 
mishap. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

KATAFAXGO    'DIE    MAGICIAN. 

Mr.  Brackenridge's  wound,  without  being  a  dangerous 
one,  was  sufficiently  severe  to  confine  him  to  the  house 
for  several  days.  It  was  given  out  in  JSTormanford  that 
he  had  fallen  and  sprained  his  left  shoulder,  and  as  he 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  surgery  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  a  doctor  in  the  case,  the 
secret  of  his  night's  adventure  was  confined  to  himself 
and  his  sister.  Hannah  tended  him  faithfully,  and 
asked  no  questions ;  being,  indeed,  well  aware,  from 
previous  experience,  that  her  brother  always  "cut  up 
rough,"  as  he  himself  termed  it,  when  cross-examined 
against  his  will.  Mr.  Brackenridge's  temper,  which 
was  not  angelic  at  the  best  of  times,  was  by  no  means 
improved  by  confinement  to  his  own  room.  But  his 
fits  of  captious  irritability  were  interspersed  with  long 
hours  of  silent,  gloomy  brooding,  during  which  — ■ 
so  Hannah's  feminine  instinct  told  her — he  was  busy 
hatching  some  black  scheme  of  revenge  against  his 
neighbour  next  door,  a  scheme  which  that  taciturn  and 
quietly-watchful  young  person  determined  to  do  her  ut- 
most to  frustrate.     She  loved  the  handsome  young  pho- 
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too-rapher,  this  thin,  pale-faced  girl,  who  was  so  shy  awl 
retiring1,  awl  yet  -who  never  blushed  ;  loved  him  with  a 
love  which  could  not  exactly  be  called  hopeless,  because 
no  element  of  hope  had  ever  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  it.  Hannah  Brackenridgc  had  too  much  cold 
good  sense  to  dream,  even  in  her  wildest  moments,  that 
John  English  would  ever  seek  to  woo  and  win  such  a 
one  as  herself.  She  loved  him  prepositionally — with  an 
//'.  If  she  had  been  very  handsome,  and  very  rich,  and 
very  accomplished,  she  would  have  striven  to  lure  this 
wild  hawk  to  her  side,  and  put  her  jesses  round  him, 
and  hold  him  as  her  own  for  ever.  But  being  none  of 
these  things,  being  only  a  poor,  pale-faced  girl,  with 
scarcely  a  word  to  say  for  herself  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  she  was  fain  to  cherish  her  little  dream  of 
luve  as  a  flower  on  which  no  sun  would  ever  shine. 
Mrs.  Jakeway  and  she  were  very  friendly,  and  a  day 
seldom  passed  without  the  chemist's  sister  paying  one 
or  more  visits  to  Cliff  Cottage.  Thus  it  was  that  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  John,  who  had  always  a  smile 
and  a  pleasant  word  for  the  shy,  quiet  girl,  who  was  so 
different  in  every  way  from  her  blustering  loud-voiced 
brother. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  was  quite  as  glad  to  get  about 
a^ain,  and  look  after  the  interests  of  his  business,  as  his 
sister  was  to  be  relieved  from  further  attendance  on 
hini  as  an  invalid.  There  was  no  inhabitant  of  Nor- 
manford  who  talked,  and  surmised,  and  wondered  more 
about  the  attempted  burglary  at  Cliff  Cottage,  than  the 
gossip-loving  chemist.  He  had  a  long  talk  respecting 
it  with  the  head  constable  of  the  little  town  on  the  very 
day  of  his  recovery  ;  and  examined  with  much  interest 
the  bunch  of  skeleton-keys  which  had  been  picked  up 
in  Mr.  English's  room,  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  offender.  The 
affair  had  been  a  source  of  considerable  excitement  in 
so  small  a  place  ;  and  when  Mr.  Brackenridgc  declared 
in  open  conclave  in  the  smoke-room  of  the  "  Hand  and 
Dagger,"  that  he  had  heard  a  pistol-shot  on  the  night 
in  question,  but  had  been  too  lazy  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
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inquire  into  the  cause  of  it,  he  became  quite  nn  autho- 
rity in  the  matter,  and  was  taken  by  the  button  on  the 
following  morning,  and  treated  to  two  "sherries,"  and 
three  "bitters,"  by  certain  friends  who  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  hear  his  narrative  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  everybody  declared,  that 
Mr.  English  was  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  money  or 
other  valuables  in  his  writing-desk ;  and  that  beyond 
having  his  desk  broken  open,  and  his  letters  and  papers 
tossed  about,  no  harm  had  been  done.  The  head  con- 
stable gave  it  as  his  opinion,  to  a  small  circle  of  private 
friends,  that  the  whole  affair  bore  the  mark  of  a  prac- 
tised London  hand,  and  that  before  the  winter  was  over 
they  would  probably  hear  of  other  attempts,  no  great 
distance  away.  A  shudder  ran  through  Normanford  at 
these  tidings,  and  the  inhabitants  became  all  at  once  very 
particular  in  looking  after  the  fastenings  of  their  doors 
and  windows,  those  people  being,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
careful  in  that  respect  who  had  the  least  to  lose.  Mrs. 
Jakeway  had  a  famous  time  of  it,  you  may  be  sure.  She 
had  no  less  than  eighteen  invitations  to  tea  at  different 
houses  in  the  course  of  the  four  weeks  following  the  at- 
tack ;  and  a  little  china  shepherdess,  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  fall  of  the  whatnot,  was  looked  upon  witli 
much  interest  wherever  she  went.  .But  days  and  weeks 
passed  away  without  affording  any  clue  to  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  offence,  and  the  topic  was  gradually  worn 
threadbare  by  much  discussion,  and  fell  silently  into  the 
background,  yielding  place  to  the  more  immediate  in- 
terests of  the  day 

As  before  stated,  Normanford  was  six  miles  from  any 
railway ;  but  a  rude  two-horse  omnibus,  built  for  tra- 
velling over  heavy  country  roads,  ran  twice  a  day  to 
Duke's  Hill  Station,  eight  miles  away,  to  meet  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  mail  trains.  John  English  having  cer- 
tain business  to  transact  at  the  other  end  of  the  county, 
started  one  bright  frosty  morning  by  the  nine  o'clock 
'bus  from  Normanford.  About  a  mile  out  of  the  town, 
they  stopped  to  take  up  a  passenger,  wdio   mounted  to 
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the  roof,  and  took  the  vacant  seat  next  John,  anil 
proved  to  be  none  other  than  .Mr.  Brackenridge,  the 
I'liomist,  also  on  his  way  to  the  station  at  Duke's  Hi]]. 
The  two  men  greeted  each  other  with  a  hearty  good- 
morning  :  to  any  one  not  absolutely  his  enemy,  John 
English  would  have  done  no  less.  He  disliked  Bracken- 
ridge, and  would  have  gone  half  a  mile  out  of  his  way 
any  day  to  avoid  his  company,  and  yet  he  had  not  been 
able  altogether  to  shirk  the  intimacy  which  the  other 
was  so  evidently  desirous  of  forcing  npon  him.  For  it 
not  nnfrequently  happened  that  in  going  to,  or  return- 
ing from,  the  town  to  his  lodgings,  he  would  be  over- 
taken by  Brackenridge,  who  always  accommodated  his 
pace  to  that  of  John  for  the  remainder  of  the  way;  and 
unless  a  man  is  an  absolute  bear,  he  must,  in  such  a 
case,  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to,  even  though  his  re- 
plies be  confined  to  monosyllables.  Then,  again,  John 
had  been  indebted  to  the  chemist  for  finding  him  a  trust- 
worthy man  to  carry  his  apparatus  when  photographing 
about  the  country.  There  was  a  further  bond  of  union 
between  them — the  bond  which  unites  two  men  who  are 
smokers,  and  capable  of  appreciating  a  good  cigar.  On 
two  occasions,  the  chemist  had  sent  Hannah  into  Cliff 
Cottage,  with  his  compliments,  and  would  Mr.  English 
oblige  him  by  accepting  a  dozen  weeds  of  a  choice  brand  ? 
and  when  your  next-door  neighbour  does  that,  what 
can  you  do  but  accept  the  favour  with  thanks  ?  So,  on 
the  present  occasion,  John  and  Brackenridge,  sitting 
side  by  side  on  the  top  of  the  'bus,  entered  into  conver- 
sation readily  and  at  once. 

Xormanford  lies  in  a  valley,  as  does  also,  despite  its 
name,  the  station  at  Duke's  Hill.  The  hill  itself  is  about 
a  mile  away  to  the  north,  and  must  be  crossed  by  a  road, 
which  winds  right  over  its  summit,  before  the  railway 
can  be  reached.  From  the  highest  point  of  this  road, 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  all  Monkshire  ;  and 
here  the  'bus  always  halts  for  three  minutes,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  breathing  the  horses,  and  giving  the 
passengers  time  to  admire  the  extensive  prospect.  From 
one  particular  spot,  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  can  be  obtained 
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over  a  break  in  the  ridge  of  intervening  downs,  and  this 
view  was  pointed  out  by  Brackenridge  to  John.  The 
sky  was  so  unclouded  this  morning,  and  the  atmosphere 
so  clear  and  free  from  haze,  that  the  distant  line  where 
sky  and  sea  met  was  barely  distinguishable. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  little  island  out  there  to 
the  east  ?  "  said  John.  "  I  have  seen  it  several  times 
in  my  rambles  along  the  shore,  but  have  never  learned 
its  name." 

"  That  is  the  Isle  of  Inchmallow,"  said  the  chemist. 
'■  It  lies  three  miles  from  the  mainland.  You  have  never 
visited  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

';  No,"  said  John.     "  Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  For  no  reason  that  I  know  of,  except  that  it  can 
boast  some  interesting  ruins,  and  you  have  a  taste  that 
way,  I  understand." 

"  What  are  the  ruins  you  speak  of?  " 

"  Those  of  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Bertram." 

"And,  pray,  who  was  St,  Bertram  ?  " 

"  Oh,  one  of  those  old  Romish  fellows  who  lived  a 
tremendous  while  ago.  He  pretended  that  he  saw  vi- 
sions ;  and  he  went  and  lived  out  on  the  island  all  by 
himself,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  Crusoe,  but  without  a 
Man  Friday  to  bear  him  company." 

"  But  how  did  he  obtain  his  food  so  far  from  the  main- 
land ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  cultivating  a  patch  of  ground,  I  suppose ; 
and  by  the  offerings  of  pious  folk  who  went  out  to  him 
in  boats.  He  lived  in  a  hole  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  wThen  he  died,  they  made  a  saint  of  him,  and  built 
what  they  called  a  Hermitage  over  his  cave,  where  a  cer- 
tain number  of  monks  from  the  old  abbey  just  beyond 
Eastringham  used  to  go  and  reside,  turn  and  turn  about. 
But  the  Hermitage  is  in  ruins,  and  has  been  for  centu- 
ries ;  only,  people  say  that  the  arch  of  the  great  window, 
and  one  or  two  other  bits  that  are  left,  are  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  that  sort  of  thing  as  you  will  find  in  a  day's 
ramble.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  know  nothing  of 
architecture." 

"I  must  visit  the  little  island,"  said  John,   "  and  see 
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whether  the  ruins  arc  worth  sketching.    ^\' luit  means  of 
access  are  there  to  it  ?  " 

"  Only  name  the  day  you  would  like  to  go,"  said  the 
chemist  warmly,  "  and  there  shall  be  as  neat  a  little  boat 
at  your  service  as  you  will  find  within  a  dozen  miles, 
together  with  a  man  to  pull  you  there  and  back  again." 
John,  who  had  no  desire  to  lay  himself  under  further 
obligations  to  the  chemist,  would  fain  have  declined  the 
offer  thus  pressed  upon  him  ;  but  Brackenridge  seemed 
so  earnest  in  the  matter,  that  after  doing  his  best  to  back 
out  of  it,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  a  reluctant  consent. 

"  If  convenient,  you  had  better  name  an  early  day  for 
vour  visit,"  said  Brackenridge.  "  This  fine  weather 
may  not  last  much  longer." 

"  To-day  is  Tuesday,"  said  John.  "  I  shall  be  dis- 
engaged on  Friday,  if  that  day  will  suit  you,  and  the 
weather  prove  favourable." 

"Friday  let  it  be,"  said  the  chemist,  as  he  made  a 
nute  in  his  pocket-book.  "A  man  and  boat  shall  be 
waiting  for  you  at  10.30  a.m.  at  Finger  Bay — rather  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  by-the-by. — Oh,  you  know  it,  do 
vou  ?  Then  that's  all  right. — And  now,  here  we  are  at 
the  station." 

When  Mr.  Brackenridge  reached  home  that  evening, 
his  first  words  to  his  sister  were  :  "  Send  down  to  the 
'  Hand  and  Dagger,'  and  tell  Jerry  "Winch  I  want  to  see 
him." 

"  Jerry  is  here,  waiting  for  you,"  said  Hannah. 
"  What  brings  him  here,  I  wonder  ?     But  send  him 
in,  and  leave  us  together." 

Brackenridge  and  Jerry  were  very  good  friends ; 
indeed,  it  was  through  a  well  simulated  liking  for  the 
son  that  the  chemist  had  won  his  first  step  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mother.  Jerry  looked  up  to  Brackenridge 
as  to  a  man  of  unlimited  knowledge,  who  wielded  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  the  shape  of  terrible  drugs ; 
and  who  could,  if  he  were  so  minded,  cause  any  one 
who  offended  him  to  wither  away  and  die  in  some  mys- 
terious manner. 
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He  came  slouching  in,  in  bis  usual  shame-faced  way, 
twirling  his  hat  between  his  fingers,  and  seated  himself 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  chair,  in  obedience  to  the 
chemist's  bidding.  Brackenridge  had  studied  Jerry's 
peculiarities,  and  waited  till  the  lad  had  swallowed  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  devoured  a  couple  of  muffins,  before 
asking  him  a  single  question. 

"  Well,  Jerry,  my  man,  and  what  has  brought  you  up 
here  ?  "  he  said  at  last,  as  the  lad  proceeded  to  rub  his 
sleeve  across  his  mouth. 

"  Pipanta  is  ill,  and  Jerry  wants  a  charm  to  make  her 
better." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ladyship  Y  "  asked  the 
chemist. 

'' She  refuses  to  eat;  she  refuses  to  dance  when  her 
lord  plays  sweet  music ;  she  is  no  longer  glad,  but  very 
very  melancholy." 

The  chemist  turned  from  the  table,  and  sat  staring 
into  the  fire  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  speak- 
ing, Jerry  meanwhile  sitting  patiently  twirling  his  hat, 
but  with  a  furtive  eye  on  the  plate  of  muffins,  momen- 
tarily growing  colder  on  the  table. 

"  Jerry,"  said  the  chemist,  turning  round  at  last,  and 
speaking  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Pipanta  is  not  ill — she  is 
enchanted  !  " 

A  low  cry  escaped  from  Jerry  ;  he  half  started  up  in 
his  chair,  and  then  sat  down  again,  trembling  violently. 
"  Yes,  enchanted — cursed  by  a  magic  spell,"  repeated 
Brackenridge.  "  Katafango,  the  great  magician,  has  cast 
an  evil  eye  upon  her.  Pipanta  will  never  recover,  un- 
less  "     The  chemist  paused,  and  looked  earnestly  at 

his  half-witted  companion ;  but  Jerry  had  not  sufficient 
sense  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  with  the  question  which 
would  have  come  naturally  to  the  lips  of  any  one  else, 
and  Brackenridge  waited  in  vain.  "Unless,"  he  re- 
sumed, slowly  and  impressively — "unless  Katafango, 
the  great  magician,  were  to  die.  In  that  case,  Pipanta 
would  certainly  recover." 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  cried  Jerry,  starting  up,  '■  where  does 
this  great  magician  live  ?     Jerry  will  go  to  him,  and 
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will  pray  hint  on  his  knees  to  spare  the  life  of  his  lovely 
Pipanta." 

The  chemist  laughed  a  loud,  scornful  laugh. 

'•  You  don't  know  what  you  would  ask,  my  poor  lad," 
he  said.  "  Katafango  is  King  of  the  Toads;  and  when 
Pipauta  dies,  lie  will  take  her  soul,  and  put  it  into  the 
body  of  a  poisonous  toad,  and  it  will  remain  a  toad  for 
ever.  And  then  Mogaddo  will  follow  the  same  fate  :  the 
spell  is  on  them  both." 

The  lad  started  up,  his  mobile  lips  quivering  with 
white  passion,  and  his  blue  eyes  all  aflame.  He  sidled 
up  behind  Brackenridge's  chair,  and  laying  a  long  thin 
tinser  on  the  chemist's  arm,  said  in  a  sort  of  shrill  whis- 
per— "  Jerry  will  kill  him  !  " 

"  Hush  !  my  poor  boy;  you  must  not  talk  in  that  wild 
way,"  said  Brackenridge,  soothingly.  "Do  you  know 
who  he  is — this  terrible  magician  ?  You  see  him  nearly 
(.•very  day." 

'•  Xo.     Who  ?  "  said  Jerry,  in  an  eager  whisper. 

"  He  who  lives  next  door,  who  makes  the  sun  take 
pictures  for  him — the  tall  man  with  the  long  black 
beard."  Jerry  fell  back  a  foot  or  twro  in  dismay. 
••  What  stranger  but  he,"  continued  Brackenridge,  "ever 
played  with  Pipanta  as  he  played  with  her  the  first  time 
he  saw  her  ?  It  was  then  he  cast  his  spell  over  her. 
Lovely  Pipanta  must  die." 

"  Pipanta  shall  not  die  !  "  exclaimed  Jerry,  all  aglow 
with  nervous  excitement.  "  Give  Jerry  some  of  that 
nice  white  powder  out  of  the  jar  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
shop,  and  Jerry  will  mix  it  with  what  the  magician  eats, 
and  he  shall  die.     Hoo,  hoo,  hoo  !  " 

"  Xay,  nay,  Jerry,  my  man;  that  would  never  do," 
said  the  chemist.  "  We  cannot  prevent  Pipanta  dying, 
unlos "  And  again  he  paused,  and  looked  earn- 
estly at  Jerry.  "  Listen  tome,"  he  resumed.  "  He  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  is  going  on  Friday  to  the 
island  of  Inchmallow,  and  I  want  you,  Jerry,  to  row  him 
across." 

"  Want  Jerry  to  do  it?     No,  no,  no ;  Jerry  dare  not ! " 

"  Tush,   man  !  he  has  no   power   to  harm  yon,  or  I 
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would  not  ask  you  to  go  with  him.  But  to  make  every- 
thing quite  sure,  I  will  give  you  a  charm  which  I  have 
upstairs,  locked  up  in  an  iron  chest,  with  which  you 
may  set  at  defiance  all  the  enchanters  and  witches  in  the 
world.  And  now  come  nearer — I  want  to  talk  to  you 
seriously.  You  must  be  at  Finger  Bay  at  half-past  ten 
on  Friday  morning.  lie  will  come  there,  and  you  will 
row  him  across  to  the  island.  And  now  attend  care- 
fully to  what  I  am  about  to  say  ;  "  and  with  that  the 
chemist's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  Jerry,  sitting  motion- 
less by  his  side,  drank  in  his  words  eagerly. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Brackenridge  himself  let  Jerry 
out  by  the  front  door,  and  then  stood  listening  to  the 
lad's  retreating  footsteps,  as  he  went  swiftly  down  the 
hill.  "  A  devilish  thing  to  do,"  muttered  the  chemist 
to  himself;  "  but  I  am  not  going  to  funk  it  now."  And 
as  he  turned  to  go  indoors,  he  heard  with  a  shudder  the 
faint  sound  of  Jerry's  weird  laughter  far  down  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    [SLAXD    OF    IXCHMALLOW. 

John  English,  walking  up  from  Normanford  to  Cliif 
Cottage  on  Thursday  evening,  was  overtaken  by  Brack- 
enridge. "  Your  purpose  still  holds  good,  I  suppose,  to 
go  off  to  the  island  to-morrow?  "  said  the  latter,  after 
the  usual  greetings.  "  You  could  not  have  more  favour- 
able weather — mild  and  bright,  and  no  frost." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise,"  said  John,  "  and 
I  certainly  intend  to  keep  it." 

"  I  have  arranged  for  a  boat  to  be  ready  for  you  at 
half-past  ten,  as  agreed  on,"  said  the  chemist.  "  For 
myself,  I  am  going  from  home  to-morrow,  and  shall  not 
be  back  for  nearly  a  week." 

A  mild  and  genial  morning  wras  that  of  Friday,  but 
less  bright  and  sunny  than  the  mornings  of  several 
preceding  days  had  been,  and  John's  practised  eye  told 
him  that  a  change  of  weather  was  impending.  "  It  will 
hold  fair  till  I  get  back,"  he  said,  as  he  scanned  the 
clouds  again ;  and  then  he  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  on  his 
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way  to  Finger  Bay  The  distance  was  only  six  miles 
and  a  half,  and  that  was  nothing  of  a  walk  to  John 
English. 

He  had  got  beyond  the  toll-bar  on  the  Eastringham 
rofld — beyond  the  toll-bar,  but  not  quite  so  far  as  the 
lodge  of  Ashleigh  Tark,  when  he  heard  the  approaching 
clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  hard  road  behind  him.  He  did 
not  look  round  ;  but  the  sound  ceased  close  at  his  elbow, 
and  a  voice  that  thrilled  him,  a  voice  that  he  loved  to 
hear  better  than  any  other  in  the  world,  addressed  him  : 
'"  Mr.  English,  of  all  people  in  the  world  !  Why  have 
vou  been  so  long  without  coming  to  see  us  at  Belair  ?  " 

John  turned,  and  took  the  little  hand  so  frankly 
proffered,  and  bared  his  head  for  a  moment,  as  his  long 
brown  fingers  closed  softly  over  it. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  received  a  polite 
city'  from  Lady  Spencelaugh  sevei-al  weeks  ago  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Frederica ; 
"  neither  can  I  in  any  way  account  for  such  treatment. 
Sir  Philip  has  asked  after  you  several  times,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  put  him  off  with  some  vague  excuse,  being 
myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you  had  never  come 
up  to  Belair  since  the  last  occasion  on  which  you  dined 
there." 

' "  You  cannot  be  more  at  a  loss  than  I  am,  Miss 
Spencelaugh,  to  account  for  my  sudden  dismissal." 

■'  It  cannot  be  accounted  for,"  said  Frederica.  "But 
Lady  Spencelaugh  is  mistress  of  her  own  house,  and  has 
the  privilege  of  doing  as  she  likes  in  such  cases.  And 
so  enough  of  an  unpleasant  topic— -Will  you  take  a  com- 
mission from  me,  Mr.  English  ?  " 

John  signified  how  happy  it  would  make  him  to  do  so. 

"  I  want  you  to  obtain  for  me  a  complete  set  of  your 
Roman  photographs,"  said  Frederica.  "By  what  day 
can  you  get  them  for  me  !  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  write  to  London  for  them,  and  can 
hardly  get  them  down  before  Tuesday." 

"  On  Tuesday,  then,  I  shall  expect  them.  But  do  not 
send  them  up  to  the  Hall,  Mr.  English ;  bring  them, 
yourself — that  is,  if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged.  On 
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Tuesday,  between  eleven  and  three,  remember.  And 
now  I  must  bid  you  good  morning,  for  my  way  lies 
down  here  to  Ashleigh  Pai-k." 

"  One  word  before  you  go,"  said  John.  "  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh — is  he  better  than  when  I  saw  him  last  ?  ' ' 

Frederica's  dark  eyes  turned  on  John  with  an  almost 
tearful  look.  She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  He  is  no 
better,"  she  said.  "  He  never  leaves  the  house  now.  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  more.     Adieu  !  " 

John  stood  like  one  spell-bound  till  the  last  flutter  of 
Frederica's  veil  was  lost  among  the  trees.  He  had  seen 
her  again,  and  she  had  smiled  kindly  on  him ;  and  he 
was  to  see  her  again  the  following  week — so  ran  the 
joyous  burden  of  his  thoughts,  as  he  went  on  his  way 
through  lane,  and  coppice,  and  solitaiy  by-paths  where 
no  human  being  seemed  to  have  been  for  years,  till  the 
ocean  burst  suddenly  on  his  view ;  and  there  below  him 
was  Finger  Bay,  with  a  man  pacing  the  beach,  and  a 
tiny  boat  moored  to  the  rocks.  John  found  a  rude  foot- 
way, by  which  he  scrambled  down  to  the  shore  ;  and  on 
approaching,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  man  he  bad 
seen  was  none  other  than  Jerry  Winch.  "  Brackenridge 
has  surely  never  sent  hiui  to  row  me  across  to  the  island ! " 
muttered  John  to  himself. 

"  Grood  morning,  Jerry,"  he  said  as  he  drew  near. 
"  What  are  you  doing  at  this  out-of-the-way  spot  ?  " 

The  lad  took  off  his  conical  hat,  and  gave  one  of  his 
sweeping  old-fashioned  bows.  "  Jerry  is  here  to  row  the 
gentleman  across  to  Inchmallow,"  he  said. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  the  art  of  rowing  was  among' 
your  accomplishments,"  said  John. 

"  Jerry  knows  how  to  row,"  said  the  lad  quietly.  "  He 
has  been  to  Inchmallow  often  with  people  in  summer-time 
to  see  the  ruins.  He  could  find  his  way  there  and  back 
in  the  dark." 

"  In  that  case,  we  will  start  at  once,"  said  John,  as  he 
led  the  way  to  the  boat.  He  was  fond  of  rowing,  and 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  good  pull  had  been  one  great 
inducement  for  making  the  excursion.  Stripping  off  his 
coat,  he  now  took  the  stroke-oar,  and  having  pulled  out 
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into  deep  water,  Jerry  set  the  boat's  head  for  Inchmal- 
low  -which  was  only  just  visible  this  morning  through 
the  haze. 

A  long  silent  pull  through  the  green  -water,  swelling- 
as  gently  just  now  as  any  summer  sea,  for  there  had 
been  nearly  a  month  of  fine  weather — silent,  because 
Jerry  was  not  talkative  at  the  best  of  times,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  magician,  which  he  believed  John 
to  be,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  speak 
except  when  spoken  to ;  while  John's  thoughts  were  too 
bright  and  busy  for  him  to  care  about  conversation. 
Once  or  twice,  while  John  rested  on  his  oar  for  a  moment, 
Jerry's  hand  wandered  into  the  folds  of  his  waistcoat,  to 
feel  whether  the  amulet,  which  Brackenridge  had  lent 
him  as  a  safeguard  against  the  machinations  of  the  dread 
Katafango,  was  still  safe.  It  hung  by  a  ribbon  round  his 
neck ;  and  the  charm  itself,  whatever  it  might  be,  Avas 
stitched  up  with  variegated  silks  in  a  piece  of  sealskin, 
which  smelt  strongly  of  spices  and  strange  drugs. 
Armed  with  this  potent  safeguard,  Jerry  felt  tolerably 
brave,  and  went  through  the  duties  of  the  occasion 
without  falling  into  a  state  of  nervous  incapacity,  which 
was  what  the  chemist  had  dreaded  more  than  anything 
else. 

So,  after  a  time,  the  mainland  began  to  look  dim  and 
distant  through  the  haze  ;  and  the  little  rocky  island  of 
Inchmallow  rose  pleasantly  to  view  out  of  the  green 
waste  of  waters.  Jerry  steered  the  boat  into  a  little 
sheltered  cove,  and  made  it  fast  to  a  large  boulder,  and 
then  John  stepped  ashore.  Whatever  might  have  been 
its  state  of  cultivation  at  some  far-distant  time,  the 
island  was  now  wild  and  desolate  enough  to  have  suited 
the  tastes  of  the  most  unsocial  of  hermits.  It  was  only 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  but  the 
irregularities  of  its  surface  made  it  seem  much  larger. 
On  three  sides  it  presented  a  jagged,  irregular  frontage 
1  if  rocks  to  the  sea,  known  to  frequenters  of  the  island 
as  "The  Shark's  Teeth,"  and  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet  above  high-Avater  mark.  These  rocks  were  fringed 
with  a  thick  growth  of  stunted  shrubs  and  bushes,  all 
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with  their  heads  turned  inland  from  the  rough  wintry 
sea-wind.  The  ground  inside  this  rocky  barrier  was 
thickly  carpeted  with  long  coarse  grass,  and  dipped 
down  towards  a  central  hollow,  sheltered,  warm,  where 
lay  the  ruins  of  the  Hermitage. 

John  English,  standing  on  the  fragment  of  a  broken 
pillar,  took  in  the  features  of  the  scene.  Here  and 
there,  a  portion  of  a  wall  was  still  standing ;  with  one 
or  two  doorways,  and  part  of  a  small  circular  tower, 
with  a  winding  staircase  inside,  leading  originally  to  a 
belfry,  or  it  might  be,  to  a  look-out  across  the  sea.  But 
beyond  the  arch  of  the  chapel  window,  which  had  been 
spoken  of  by  Brackenridge,  and  which,  though  small  in 
size,  was  of  exquisite  design,  there  was  nothing  worthy 
of  John's  pencil.  He  had  brought  his  materials  with 
him,  and  he  sat  down  at  once  on  the  broken  pillar,  and 
began  to  sketch  the  window  An  hour  later,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  sketch-book  under  his  arm, 
he  wandered  slowly  back  towards  the  shore.  With  the 
completion  of  his  task,  his  thoughts  had  flown  back  to 
Frederica ;  and  it  was  rather  by  instinct  than  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  other  faculty,  that  he  retraced  his  way  to 
the  shingly  cove  where  he  had  landed.  The  sea  was  at 
his  feet :  he  brought  himself  back  by  an  effort  from  the 
delicious  dreamland  in  which  he  had  been  wandering, 
and  looked  around. 

Jerry  and  the  boat  were  gone  ! 

But  gone  whither  ?  John  scrambled  up  on  to  a  pin- 
nacle of  rock  close  by,  and  looked  steadfastly  ai'ound. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  water  in  front  of 
him,  and  the  desolate  island  behind,  and  over  every- 
thing the  gray  mist,  growing  grayer  and  denser  as  the 
day  advanced ;  but  nowhere  either  Jerry  or  the  boat. 
John  called  aloud :  "  Jerry !  Jerry  Winch !  where  are 
you?"  And  then  he  waited  breathlessly,  but  there 
came  no  response.  "  The  foolish  fellow  has  grown  tired 
with  waiting,  and  has  gone  round  to  some  other  point 
of  the  island,"  muttered  John  to  himself.  And  with 
that  he  set  off  to  explore  the  little  domain,  bounding 
lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  examining  carefully  every 
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little  indentation  of  the  shore  where  it  was  possible  for 
a  boat  to  lurk,  and  calling  Jerry's  name  at  intervals. 
After  a  time,  he  found  himself  again  at  the  point  from 
which  he  had  started,  having  gone  completely  round 
the  island  ;  and  with  that  the  conviction  burst  upon  his 
mind  that  he  had  been  purposely  abandoned.  Once 
more  he  called  Jerry  by  name,  louder  than  before.  After 
a  short  space  of  breathless  silence,  there  came  a  low 
iiendish  "Hoo,  hoo,  hoo !  "  out  of  the  mist;  and  then 
there  was  nothing  but  the  dull  plash  of  the  waves  on 
the  shingle,  and  the  straining  beat  of  John's  own  heart. 
He  sat  down  on  the  shore,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  his  very  soul  seemed  to  sink  down  into  a 
black  abyss  of  despair,  appalled  by  the  thought  of  the 
terrible  fate  in  store  for  him.  Death  by  starvation  and 
hunger — such  was  to  be  his  doom.  During  the  summer 
months,  hardly  a  week  passed  without  the  island  being 
visited  by  one  or  more  pleasure-parties ;  but  at  that  dead 
season  of  the  year,  no  sane  person  would  ever  think  of 
visiting  so  desolate  a  spot ;  and  John  knew  enough  of 
that  dangerous  coast  to  be  aware  that  passing  ships 
gave  its  hidden  dangers  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible,  and 
never,  even  in  the  fairest  weather,  ventured  within 
hailing  distance  of  Inchmallow.  Whether  his  abandon- 
ment resulted  from  the  working  of  some  black  tortuous 
thought  in  Jerry's  own  addled  brain,  or  whether  the 
simpleton  had  been  incited  to  the  evil  deed  by  others, 
was  a  matter  on  which  it  were  useless  just  then  to  spe- 
culate. John  remembered,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  his  intention  of  visiting  Inch- 
mallow  to  any  one  except  Brackenridge,  and  the  chemist 
had  gone  from  home  for  sevei-al  days.  As  for  Mrs. 
Jakewuy,  she  would  doubtless  grow  uneasy  after  a  time 
at  her  lodger's  continued  absence.  But  then,  John  had 
always  been  an  unaccountable  mortal,  and  had  not  un- 
frequently  left  his  lodgings  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether, without  giving  his  landlady  any  previous  inti- 
mation of  his  intentions.  Nay,  even  supposing  that  the 
old  lady  grew  alarmed  at  his  non-return,  where,  or  of 
whom,  was   she   to   make  inquiry  about   him  ?     If   she 
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"went  to  the  police — what  then  ?     John  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Jerry  Winch's  mental  peculiarities  to 
know  that  the  simpleton  could  keep  a  secret,  if  it  were 
to  his  interest  to  do  so,  with  more  than  the  cunning  of 
a    sane   man.     He  could  not  help  admitting   that  his 
chance  of  rescue  was  a  very  faint  one.     Months  might 
pass   away  before  Inchmallow  were  visited  by  a  single 
soul ;  while  a  few  days,  ten  or  twelve  at  the  outside, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  his  troubles.     This  was  not  the 
first   time    he    had  borne  hunger  and  privation.     His 
frame  was  strong  and  hardy,  and  his  constitution  good ; 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  better  calculated  than  most 
people  to  stand  such  an  ordeal,  which,  however,  in  the 
present  case,  meant  nothing  more  than  a  prolongation 
of  suffering,  for  even  the   strongest  must  succumb  at 
last.     And  Frederica — would  she  ever  know  his  fate  ? 
Yes ;  weeks,    or  it  might  be  months  hence,  when  his 
body  was  found,   the  news  would  spread,  and  would 
penetrate  even  within  the  guarded  precincts  of  Belair; 
and  she  would  learn  then  why  he  had  never  fulfilled  her 
commission.     She  would  feel  sorry  for  him,  of  course ; 
her  gentle  nature  would  not  admit   of  anything  else  : 
simply  sorry,  and  nothing   more.      While  he  ? — But  it 
were  better  not  to  let  such  thoughts  carry  him  too  far; 
so  he  arose  at  once,  and  broke  away  from  his  reverie, 
and  started  to  make  a  careful  exploration  of  his  little 
domain.      In   less  than  a  couple  of  hours,  he  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  it,  but  had  found  nothing  whatever  in 
his  search  that  would  contribute  in  any  way  to  support 
human  life.     Fortunately,  his  flask  was  full  of  sherry, . 
and  he  had  four  hard  biscuits  in  his  pocket.     An  ounce 
of  Cavendish  tobacco,  a  meerschaum  pipe,  and  a  box  of 
fusees,  completed  the  list  of  his  possessions.     He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  stout  winter  tweed,  and  a  Glen- 
garry bonnet ;  but  had  no  overcoat,  or  other  extra  pro- 
tection against  the  weather. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  ruins  had  shown  him  a 
small  cavernous  opening  among  the  foundations  of  the 
crumbling  tower.  It  was  only  about  four  feet  in  height, 
arched  over  with  brick-work,  and  having  a  floor  com- 
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posed  of  dry  sandy  earth.  John  thought  himself  fortu- 
nate in  finding  in  its  furthest  corner  a  heap  of  dry 
bracken,  which  had  been  put  there  by  some  unknown 
person,  for  some  unknown  purpose,  and  which  he  at 
once  appropriated  for  his  bed.  Here,  when  the  short 
winter-day  had  come  to  an  end,  and  John  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  rescue  till  the  morrow,  he  coiled  himself  up 
in  the  dark,  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  lair,  and  went  to 
sleep.  His  wandering  life  had  given  him  this  advantage 
— that  he  could  go  to  sleep  anywhere.  He  awoke  about 
two  o'clock — he  read  off  the  time  on  his  watch  by  the 
light  of  a  fusee — and  crawled  out  of  his  den  to  consult 
the  weather.  Fog — everywhere  fog  ;  hiding  earth,  sea, 
and  sky  behind  its  dull,  dank  curtain.  With  a  shiver, 
John  crept  back  to  bed;  but  sleep  refused  to  come  a 
second  time,  and  he  lay  tossing  with  wide  open  eyes 
till  the  tardy  daylight,  yellow  and  sickly,  looked  in  upon 
him.     Then  he  got  up,  and  walked  down  to  the  shore. 
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Flu;;,  everywhere  fog  ;  not  so  thick  as  it  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  but  thicker  than  on  the  previous 
day,  and  shutting  him  in  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
yards  as  with  an  impenetrable  wall.  John  English 
could  not  help  a  sinking  of  the  heart  when  he  looked 
around ;  his  prospect  of  escape  seemed  to  him,  just 
then,  even  more  remote  than  on  the  previous  day.  A 
pipe  of  Cavendish  constituted  his  breakfast.  He  felt 
ravenously  hungry,  but  he  fought  against  the  feeling, 
buckling  the  belt  round  his  waist  a  little  tighter,  and 
determined  to  reserve  his  wine  and  biscuits  till  his  need 
should  be  still  greater.  There  was  a  broken  fountain 
among  the  ruins,  from  which  a  little  streamlet  still  welled 
forth,  as  edd  and  pure  as  when,  centuries  ago,  the 
monks  first  enshrined  it.  in  careen  stone,  and  filled  their 
pitchers  with  its  limpid  freshness;  and  it  now  served 
•lohn  both  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes.  It  was  no 
use,  he  thought,  dawdling   about  all  day,  doing  nothing 
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and  letting  the  fog  chill  him  to  the  marrow ;  so  he  set 
about  a  systematic  course  of  pedestrian  exercise,  walk- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other  at  a  quick 
pace,  and  then  back.  This  he  did,  with  short  intervals 
of  rest,  till  night  came  on  again.  A  mouthful  of 
sherry,  half  a  biscuit,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  then  to  bed. 
He  was  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  slept  soundly. 

The  third  day  :  Sunday  No  change  in  the  weather. 
The  fog  still  as  heavy  as  before.  This  day  was  passed 
by  John  as  the  preceding  one  had  been.  Allowance 
of  wine  and  biscuit  as  before.  The  influence  of  the  day 
seemed  to  make  itself  felt  even  on  that  lonely  isle  ;  John 
felt  more  humble-minded  and  resigned  to  his  fate  than 
he  had  hitherto  done. 

The  fourth  day  :  Monday  No  change,  except  that  the 
fog  seemed  a  little  lighter  than  on  the  previous  day.  John 
kept  up  his  exercise,  but  was  obliged  to  rest  longer  and 
more  frequently  than  before.  He  caught  himself  once 
or  twice  waking  up  from  a  sort  of  half-stupor  as  he 
walked,  in  which  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was,  and 
had  fancied  himself  going  about  his  ordinary  avocations 
at  Normanford.  That  feeling  of  ravenous  hunger  which 
had  tormented  him  so  much  previously,  now  came  on  at 
intervals  only ;  but  in  its  stead  he  was  racked  with 
strange  pains,  which  caught  him  suddenly,  and  tortured 
him  almost  beyond  endurance  for  a  time,  and  then  left 
him  as  unexpectedly  as  they  had  come. 

John  was  awakened  before  day-break,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  day,  by  the  loud  thunder  of  the  waves 
as  they  broke  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  little  island. 
He  crept  out  of  his  den,  and  stumbled  his  way  down  to 
the  beach.  The  fog  was  still  as  thick  as  ever,  and  the 
morning  was  perfectly  calm  ;  but  a  heavy  sea  was  roll- 
ing grandly  in  with  the  morning  tide,  and  John  knew 
at  once  that  there  had  been  a  great  storm  out  on  the 
Atlantic,  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away,  of  which  these 
angry  waves  were  the  only  traces  that  would  reach  so 
far.  His  hunger  this  morning  was  so  extreme  that  he 
could  not  help  giving  way  to  it  a  little  by  indulging  in  a 
double  allowance  of  wine  and  biscuit.     But  even  with 
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this  assistance,  he  found  himself  considerably  weaker 
than  lie  had  yet  been,  and  could  only  gel  through  about 
half  the  amount  of  exercise  lie  bad  set  himself  to  do. 
Once  be  fancied  himself  with  Sir  Philip  Spenoelaugh, 
■walking  in  the  great  park  of  Bolair ;  and  when  he  shook 
otf  the  hallucination,  and  came  back  to  the  reality  of  his 
position,  he  could  not  stifle  the  sob  that  burst  from  his 
heart.  Sometimes  he  would  murmur  to  himself,  half 
aloud  :  "  I  shall  die,  and  she  will  never  know  how  truly 
I  have  loved  her;"  but  beyond  that  he  was  silent. 
Nearly  three  hours  of  this  day  were  devoted  by  him  to 
writing  down  in  his  pocket-book  an  account  of  how  he 
came  to  be  left  011  the  island.  After  that,  he  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  his  history  from  childhood  ;  concluding 
with  the  narration,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  what 
had  happened  to  him,  affecting  his  personal  history, 
since  his  arrival  at  Normanford.  Ho  also  gave  the 
addresses  of  two  friends  who  were  to  be  written  to,  and 
who  would  see  to  the  proper  disposal  of  his  remains. 
He  sat  for  a  long  time  when  his  task  was  done,  musing 
sadly,  on  a  sheltered  seat  he  had  found  among  the  rocks 
on  the  beach ;  watching,  with  thoughts  that  were  far- 
away, the  great  green  waves  rolling  in  with  a  regularity 
that  was  grand  from  its  very  monotony.  He  felt  now 
as  though  he  had  almost  done  with  earth — as  though  he 
were  at  liberty  to  tarn  his  thoughts  to  higher  subjects. 
But  through  all  his  musings  the  image  of  Frederica 
moved,  serene  and  beautiful,  leading  his  mind  upward, 
even  as  Dante  was  led  by  saintly  Beatrice,  to  heights 
sweet  and  solemn,  fragrant  with  airs  from  Heaven, 
where  earthly  tempests  never  rave. 

He  sat  thus  till  the  afternoon  began  to  darken,  and 
then  he  rose  and  wandered  slowly  towards  the  ruins. 
But  his  cramps  came  on  by  the  way,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  sit  down,  and  wait  in  silent  agony  till  they  left  him. 
It  seemed  to  him,  to-day,  that  all  the  way  as  he  walked 
back  to  the  ruins  he  was  followed  by  a  ghostly  monk — 
a  monk  in  a  black  robe,  and  sandalled  shoon,  who 
walked  behind  him  with  bowed  head,  counting  his 
beads;   stopping  when  John  stopped;  starting  again  the 
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instant  that  he  started;  never  looking  up.  but  going 
through  his  rosary  slowly,  bead  by  bead,  and  then  begin- 
ning afresh.  Although  John  knew  it  to  be  merely  a 
delusion  of  his  own  weakened  senses,  he  could  not  resist 
the  shudder  that  ran  through  him  whenever  he  glanced 
over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  the  dark,  weird  figure  fol- 
lowing noiselessly  behind — -and  such  backward  glances 
were  very  frequent.  His  head  seemed  to  go  round 
without  any  will  of  his  own  in  the  matter.  He  turned 
and  confronted  the  figure,  and  it  stood  motionless  with 
downcast  head,  except  that  its  fingers  were  still  busy 
Avith  its  beads.  He  advanced  towards  it,  and  as  he  did 
so,  it  retreated,  still  keeping  the  same  relative  distance 
between  them.  He  tried  once  or  twice,  by  stopping 
suddenly,  to  catch  the  light  pit-pat  of  its  footfall — if  it 
had  any ;  but  the  very  instant  that  John  stopped,  it 
stopped,  and  was  evidently  not  to  be  caught  by  so  pal- 
pable a  device.  Half  laughing,  half  shuddering  at  his 
own  folly  in  being  thus  terrified  by  a  mere  spectral  illu- 
sion, John  quickened  his  pace  ;  and  a  few  minutes  later 
he  crept  in  at  the  door  of  his  den,  and  flung  himself  on 
his  bed  of  bracken  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  looked  up 
after  a  time,  and  the  figure  was  there,  sitting  in  the  door- 
way, still  busy  with  its  beads.  Although  nearly  dark 
by  this  time,  he  could  see  it  plainly,  by  some  inner  light, 
as  it  seemed,  that  emanated  from  itself. 

After  a  long  silent  stare,  John  said  slowly,  between 
his  set  teeth  :  "  I  think  I  know  how  to  exorcise  you,  my 
boy — at  least  for  the  present."  With  that  he  took  up 
his  flask,  and  drained  off  his  last  modicum  of  sherry, 
and  then  set  to  work  to  munch  his  last  biscuit,  keeping 
his  eyes  meanwhile  turned  steadfastly  away  from  the 
spot  where  the  figure  was  sitting.  When  he  had  eaten 
the  last  crumb,  he  turned  to  look  for  the  figure.  It  was 
gone.  With  a  laugh  that  seemed  far  more  dreary  than 
any  tears  would  have  done,  he  lay  down  on  his  rude 
bed,  for  he  felt  very  weak  and  weary,  and  remembered 
nothing  more. 

Once  again  he  awoke,  some  time  towards  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  this  time  with  a  strange  sound  in  lii> 
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cars -a  loud  shrill  whistle,  repeated  again  and  again  in 
quick  succession.      Jle  started  up  on  liis  bed,  and  then, 
still  doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  senses,  stumbled  out 
into  the  open  air.      For  the  first    time  since  his  sojourn 
on  tin1   island,  the  night    was    comparatively  light,  for 
although   the  fog  still  hung  low  and  heavy,  the  moon, 
no  longer  hidden  by  thick  clouds,  shone  brightly  through 
it,    and  transfused  it  into  a  silvery  haze.     Again  that 
sound — loud,  clear,  and  shrill.      Surely  it  must  emanate 
from  some  living  being.     John's  heart  beat  thickly,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  both  eyes  and  limbs  failed  him,  as 
he  sank  half-fainting  to  the  ground.     A  minute  to  re- 
cover himself  somewhat,  and  then  up  and  away,  as  fast, 
as  he  could  go,  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
came.     He  tried  to  shout,  but  could  not;  and  so,  breath- 
ing hard,  and  stumbling,  and  then  stopping  a  moment 
to  listen,  he  at  length  overtopped  the  little  sand-ridge, 
and  came  down  on  the  "shining  levels"   of  the   beach. 
What  his  first  glance  showed  him  there  might  well  have 
been  taken  by  him  for  another  phantom  of  a  weakened 
brain.     A   dark,  hooded  figure,  less  tall  than  the  first 
one,  with  something  pendent  from  its  waist,  which  it 
lifted  ever  and   anon   to   its  lips,  and  blew  shrilly,  and 
then  stopped,  as  if  waiting  for  some  answering   signal. 
As  John  came  into  view,  the  figure  waved  its  hand  to 
him  to  advance  ;  and  then  he  saw  a  little  boat  moored 
close   behind,  and  felt  that  he  was  saved;  and  a  great 
throb    of    gratitude    for    his    deliverance    went    up    to 
Heaven.      ''  Come  !  "  said  the  figure,  with  another  wave 
of  its   hand,  as   he  drew  nearer.     "  I  am  here  to  save 
vnu.     Do  not   delay,  or  we  shall  miss  the  turn  of  the 
tide." 

It  was  a  woman's  voice  that  spoke,  but  it  came  with 
a  muffled  sound  out  of  the  gray  hood,  which  left  no 
feature  visible  by  that  dim  light,  and  John  failed  to  re- 
cognize it.  Still  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  John  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and  seated  himself  on  the  cushioned  seat 
indicated  by  his  guide.  The  woman  followed,  and  a 
vigorous  push  with  the  oar  sent  the  boat  from  land. 
'•  In  that  basket  at  your  feet  you  will  find  something  to 
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eat  and  drink ;  but  after  so  long  a  fast,  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  take  too  much." 

A  minute  or  two  later,  the  Isle  of  Inchmallow  faded 
ghostlike  in  the  mist. 

The  hooded  woman  pulled  slowly  and  steadily,  and 
the  tide  helped  them  on  their  way.  "  It  must  surely  be 
a  blissful  dream,"  thought  John,  as  he  lay  back  •with 
closed  eyes  on  the  cushions  of  the  boat.  Who  was  this 
woman  that  had  come  so  mysteriously  to  his  rescue  ? 
He  asked  himself  the  question  once  or  twice,  hut  he  had 
not  sufficient  energy  left  to  be  strongly  curious  even  on 
that  point.  Just  then,  he  cared  for  little  or  nothing  ex- 
cept the  one  great  fact,  that  he  was  saved,  and  that  he 
should  see  Frederica  again.  Soon  the  great  cliffs  of  the 
mainland  loomed  dimly  into  view.  "  Let  me  at  least 
know  the  name  of  my  preserver,"  said  John,  as  he 
stepped  ashore  in  obedience  to  a  gesture  from  his  con- 
ductress. 

"  That  you  must  never  know,"  said  the  Avoman  in 
gray ;  "  and  you  cannot  serve  me  better  than  by  not 
attempting  to  learn  it." 

"  Is  there  no  other  method  left  me  of  showing  my 
gratitude  ?  "  asked  John,  earnestly. 

"Yes  ;  one  thing  more  you  can  do  to  oblige  me.  Do 
not  strive  to  punish  the  simpleton  by  whose  foolish  act 
you  so  nearly  lost  your  life.  Let  him  go  in  peace  ;  he 
knew  no  better.  And  nowr,  farewell.  Behind  yonder 
turn  of  the  road,  you  will  find  a  little  country  inn.  Go 
there,  and  knock  the  people  up;  they  will  gladly  take 
you  in.  There  stay  till  you  are  strong  enough  to  return 
home.     Farewell." 

She  pushed  off  before  he  could  say  a  word  in  reply  ; 
and  presently  the  fog  took  her  and  the  boat,  and  he  saw 
them  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A    MUTE    WITXDSS. 

Nearly  a  month  had  passed  quietly  away  at  the  little 
station-house  at  Kingsthorpe,  and  nothing  more  had  been 
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seen  or  heard  ol'  Mr.  Henri  Duplessis,  or  of  Madame  his 
sister  Abel  ( I arrod  began  to  allude  to  them  less  fre- 
quently in  his  conversation — an  omission  by  no  menus 
displeasing  to  his  wife.  ]A>r  Abel  liad  a,  habit  of  dwel- 
ling on  one  topic  day  after  day,  lon^-  after  it  was  worn 
threadbare  for  conversational  purposes,  in  a,  way  that 
sometimes  tried  .fane's  patience  severely.  To  any  other 
person,  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  the  little  drama,  one 
scene  of  which  had  been  enacted  under  that  humble  roof, 
had  certainly  come  to  an  end,  so  far  as  the  station-mas- 
ter and  his  wife  were  concerned,  whatever  other  "  busi- 
ness "  might  remain  to  be  done  by  the  more  important 
personages  of  the  play.  Such,  indeed,  would  have  been 
the  case,  had  Jane  Garrod  been  a  woman  of  ordinary 
calibre — glad  to  make  a  few  shillings  by  the  letting  of 
her  rooms  ;  pleased  at  being  able  to  oblige  so  tine  a  gen- 
tleman as  Mr.  Duplessis ;  and  to  have  for  an  inmate  of 
her  house  a  lady  of  such  distinguished  manners,  albeit 
of  somewhat  shabby  appearance,  as  his  sister — experi- 
encing for  a  few  days  a  sort  of  indolent  gratification  that 
the  wearisome  uniformity  of  her  life  had  been  so  plea- 
santly broken ;  and  then  dismissing  the  whole  subject  to 
the  recesses  of  a  shallow  memory,  whence  it  would  rarely 
be  evoked  again.  But  Jane  Garrod  was  a  woman  of  far 
different  stamp — a  woman  of  strong  nerve ;  of  an  in- 
tense, silent,  brooding  temperament ;  not  impressionable, 
or  readily  receptive  of  new  ideas,  but  very  tenacious  of 
any  idea  which  her  mind  had  once  thoroughly  grasped. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  she  should  brood 
over  this  episode  of  Mr.  Duplessis  and  his  sister.  In  the 
first  place,  she  thoroughly  disliked  the  man.  With  rare 
intuitive  perception,  she  seemed  to  see  right  through  the 
smiling  mask  "which  he  wore  before  the  world,  down 
into  the  twilight  depths  of  his  nature ;  and  perhaps  the 
view  was  not  a  reassuring  one.  Then,  again,  her  dis- 
like was  deepened  by  the  fact  of  his  aspiring  so  persis- 
tently to  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Belair;  for  all  Jane's 
sympathies  on  that  score  went  with  handsome  young- 
Lord  Blencowan,  the  Nimrod  of  the  county,  who  did 
not,  however,  seem  to  take    l-'rederica's  refusal  of  him 
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very  much  to  heart.  Other  reasons  there  were  why  the 
subject  should  be  one  not  to  be  readily  dismissed  from 
her  mind.  From  the  moment  when,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  pocket-telescope,  she  had  witnessed  the  meeting 
of  Mr.  Duplessis  and  Madame  on  the  platform,  she  had 
become  possessed  by  a  suspicion  which  she  had  not  men- 
tioned to  any  one  ;  a  suspicion  afterwards  turned  almost 
into  a  certainty,  when  she  pieced  together  in  her  mem- 
ory the  many  strange  scraps  of  conversation  which  she 
had  picked  up,  by  accident  as  it  were,  while  waiting 
upon  her  guests.  So  she  went  quietly  about  her  house- 
hold duties,  pondering  much,  but  speaking  not  at  all  of 
the  things  deepest  in  her  thoughts.  And  thus  matters 
progressed  till  a  certain  Sunday  morning,  three  weeks 
after  the  departure  of  Madame,  when  Jane  announced  to 
her  husband  her  intention  of  walking  over  to  the  church 
at  Normanford,  and  attending  service  there.  Norman- 
ford  was  about  six  miles  from  Kingsthorpe ;  and  its 
church  being  the  fashionable  one  of  the  neighbourhood, 
was  attended  by  the  family  from  the  Hall,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  Mr.  Duplessis. 

Jane  Garrod,  from  her  seat  in  the  second  row  of  the 
gallery,  could,  by  craning  over  a  little,  obtain  a  good 
back-view  of  Mr.  Duplessis.  Yes,  there  he  sat,  stood, 
knelt,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service  ;  con- 
summately dressed  ;  serious  and  devout  in  demeanour — - 
but  Madame  his  sister  was  certainly  not  by  his  side, 
neither  could  Jane  see  her  among  the  company  that 
quitted  the  church.  What  she  did  see  was  Mr.  Duplessis 
whirled  away  in  the  Belair  carriage,  Sir  Philip  Spence- 
laugh  being  evidently  well  pleased  to  have  him  by  his 
side  ;  although  there  was  nothing  of  pleasure  discernible 
in  the  pale  statuesque  face  of  Frederica,  gazing  out,  with 
a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes,  from  the  opposite  corner. 

That  same  Sunday  evening,  Jane's  niece,  Kitty,  came 
down  from  the  Hall  to  drink  tea,  and  have  a  good  gos- 
sip with  her  aunt,  who  had  prepared  for  the  occasion 
some  tempting  cakes  of  a  kind  the  young  waiting- wo- 
man was  especially  fond  of,  as  a  certain  method  of  ren- 
dering her  good-tempered  and  comrrranicative.     When 
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ifii  wns  aver,  and  Abel  had  gone  to  the  station  to  I 
after  his  evening  train,  Kitty  opened  her  budget  of  news. 
Jane  allowed  tlie  chatterbox's  tongue  to  nni  itself  down 
in  a  florid  description  of  certain  articles  of  millinery 
which  Miss  Spencelaughhad  received  from  town  during 
the  past  week,  before  she  attempted  to  turn  the  current 
of  the  girl's  thoughts  into  the  particular  channel  in 
which  she  wished  them  to  run. 

'•  Has  Mr.  Duplessis  been  up  at  the  Hall  as  much  as 
ever  during  the  past  three  weeks  ?  "  asked  Jane,  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  lull. 

••  This  week  and  last  week  he  was  up  nearly  every 
day,  more  or  less.  The  week  before  th.it,  Ave  hardly  saw 
anything  of  him." 

•'  How  was  that?  Was  he  away  from  home  ?  " 

"  No,  not  away  from  home,"  said  Kitty.  "  Quite 
different  from  that,  by  his  own  account  to  Master,  when 
they  met  together  at  the  corner  of  the  terrace,  yesterday 
was  a  fortnight,  and  me  within  hearing  behind  the  dairy- 
window  all  the  time.  I  remember  the  day,  because  I 
broke  a  tea-cup  out  of  the  best  set  that  very  afternoon. 
Says  Master  to  Mr.  Duplessis  :  '  We've  not  seen  you  up 
at  Belair  for  nearly  a  week.  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  all  the  time?'  To  which  Mr.  Duplessis 
makes  answer  that  he  has  been  laid  up  at  home  ever 
since  Tuesday  with  the  tic  something  or  other  in  his 
face  ;  but  that  he  is  better  now.  And  then  they  go  off 
together  to  look  at  the  big  vine  in  the  conservatory." 

"  Mr.  Duplessis  made  no  mention  to  Sir  Philip  of  any 
lady,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Jane. 

"Any  lady!  No.  Why  should  he?  He  wouldn't 
care  to  talk  much  about  any  other  lady  than  Miss  Pre- 
derica,  I  guess ;  and  she  doesn't  care  twopence  about 
him." 

"  Then  she  has  not  quite  learned  to  love  him  yet  ?  " 

li  No,  nor  never  will,  for  all  he's  so  handsome  and 
smiling.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Duplessis  ever  mentions  a 
word  to  her  about  love  or  marriage,  but  keeps  on  trying 
to  win  her,  as  I  call  it,  without  letting  her  know  that 
she  is  being  won.     It  reminds  me  of  the  way  my  bro- 
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tlier  Dick  used  to  catch  sparrows,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  awful  cunning  birds.  They  would  hop  round 
the  trap,  with  their  heads  perked  on  one  side,  as  if  they 
knew  all  about  it,  but  always  getting  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  they  grew  so  familiar  with  the  danger  as  almost  to 
despise  it,  but  still  resolute  not  to  enter ;  till  all  at  once, 
and  before  they  knew  what  was  the  matter,  they  would 
find  the  trap  dropj3ed  gently  over  them,  and  their  last 
chance  of  escape  gone.  Now,  for  all  the  world,  that's 
just  like  Mr.  Duplessis  and  Miss  Frederica." 

"  On  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  that 
week,"  said  Jane  to  herself,  when  Kitty  had  come  to  a 
stand  for  want  of  breath,  "  Mr.  Duplessis  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  house  by  tic-douloureux,  but  was  backward 
and  forward  here  in  attendance  on  Madame.  He  said, 
when  he  took  her  away,  that  he  was  going  to  take  her 
on  a  visit  to  some  friends.  It  is  very  evident  that  among 
those  friends  the  people  of  Belair  are  not  included. 
Where  do  those  friends  live,  I  wonder  '?  and  to  what 
place  has  he  taken  her  ?  " 

It  was  on  the  night  of  this  same  Sunday  that  Jane 
Garrod  first  dreamed  about  Madame  Marie.  She  thought 
that  she  Avas  following  her  along  a  gloomy  and  tortuous 
road,  that  wound  in  and  out  among  great  desolate  hills 
and  thunder-riven  cliffs,  when  suddenly  the  woman 
before  her  disappeared  in  a  hidden  gulf.  As  Jane 
started  back  with  a  cry  of  horror,  the  face  of  Duplessis 
rose  close  before  her  own,  the  handsome  features  dis- 
torted with  a  grin  of  fiendish  triumph,  and  the  forehead 
dashed  with  a  streak  of  blood.  Jane  awroke  trembling 
with  affright,  and  slept  no  more  that  night.  Other 
omens  were  not  wanting.  On  the  Monday  morning,  a 
wandering  tinker  called  at  the  station-house,  who  ground 
and  sharpened  Jane's  scissors.  But  when,  in  the  after- 
noon, Jane  wanted  to  make  use  of  them,  she  found  that 
they  would  not  cut — an  infallible  sign  that  something 
had  happened  to  somebody.  Then,  again,  on  the  third 
morning  after  her  dream,  as  she  was  looking  out  of  her 
bed-room  window  while  dressing,  she  saw  a  black  cat 
on   the   station  wall — a  black  cat   of  portentous  size, 
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which  turned  and  bit  its  own  tail  three  times,  and  then 
leaped  down  and  disappeared.  Neither  Abel  nor  the 
lame  porter  saw  this  eat,  nor  -was  any  such  animal 
known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  Jane  (larrod  had  heard  any  one  term  her  a  super- 
stitious woman,  she  would  have  scouted  the  imputation 
indignantly  But  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  part  of 
the  country,  and  among  people,  where  implicit  credence 
was  placed  in  dream-lore,  in  omens,  and  apparitions; 
and  the  influences  of  early  training  were  not  cpiite 
eradicated.  Jane  affected,  even  to  herself,  to  attach  no 
weight  to  her  strange  dream;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
other  omens  spoken  of  above,  it  doubtless  served  to 
develop  more  rapidly  a  purpose  which  had  been  slowly 
ripening  in  her  mind  for  some  time.  And  so  another 
uneventful  week  drew  to  a  close. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Jane  announced  her  intention  of 
L'oing  over  to  Fairwood  to  make  her  usual  monthly  pur- 
chases of  groceries  and  other  household  stores.  Fairwood 
is  eight  miles  from  Kingsthorpc  ;  and  Jane's  practice  was 
to  walk  over  early  in  the  morning — for  she  was  country- 
bred,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  distance  ;  to  spend  the 
day  in  making  her  purchases,  and  in  paying  brief  visits 
to  sundry  old  friends,  returning  home  with  her  goods  in 
the  carrier's  cart  late  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  cus- 
tom she  did  not  intend  to  deviate  in  the  present  instance. 
She  had  not  forgotten  that  the  high-bodied  gig  in  which 
Mr.  Duplessis  took  his  sister  away  from  the  station  had 
struck  her  at  the  time  as  being  the  property  of  Luke 
( rrayling,  landlord  of  the  "Silver  Lion"  at  Fairwood. 
Now,  Luke's  wife  and  Jane  Garrod  had  been  school-girls 
together  ;  and  the  latter  rarely  visited  Fairwood  without 
calling  at  the  "  Silver  Lion,"  where  a  hearty  welcome 
always  awaited  her,  and  an  invitation  to  whatever  meal 
might  be  in  progress  at  the  time — and  there  generally 
was  some  meal  in  progress,  call  when  you  might,  at  the 
'•  Silver  Lion." 

On  this  particular  Saturday,  Jane  contrived  to  get 
through  her  shopping  and  visiting  earlier  than  usual,  so 
a«  to  be  in  time  for  the  three  o'clock  tea,  in  which  Mrs. 
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Grayling  always  indulged  on  market-days,  as  a  meal 
that  came  in  readily  in  the  interval  between  the  country 
business  of  the  morning  and  the  town  custom  of  the 
evening.  Mrs.  Grayling  greeted  her  old  friend  warmly, 
and  the  two  were  presently  seated  at  the  tea-table,  gos- 
siping over  times  past  and  present.  Jane  did  not  exactly 
see  her  way  to  bring  round  the  conversation  to  the 
wished-for  point;  but  a  remark  made  by  her  hostess 
at  length  enabled  her  to  lead  up  to  it  without  subjectino- 
herself  to  being  questioned  on  a  topic  respecting  which 
she  would  just  then  much  rather  be  silent. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  grand  wedding  before 
long,"  said  Mrs.  Grayling,  "  between  this  Mr.  Duplessis 
and  the  young  lady  at  Belair  r"  " 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say,"  replied  Jane.  "Have 
you  ever  seen  Mr.  Duplessis  ?  " 

"  Only  once,  and  that  was  a  month  ago,  last  Thurs- 
day," answered  the  landlady;  "and  a  right  nice-looking 
gentleman  he  is.  He  came  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
hired  our  new  gig  and  the  gray  mare,  and  drove  away 
in  a  style  which  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  handle 
the  reins.  I  should  most  likely  have  asked  him  his 
name,  for  one  doesn't  like  trusting  one's  best  horse  to  a 
stranger,  however  fine  he  may  be  dressed ;  only  our 
hostler's  lad,  who  was  in  the  stables  at  Belair  before  he 
came  to  the  'Silver  Lion,'  knew  him  again  in  a  moment. 
Says  he  to  me :  '  That's  Mr.  Duplessis,  of  Lilac  Lodge 
— him  as  is  going  to  marry  the  rich  Miss  Spencelaugh.' 
So,  when  I  heard  that,  I  just  slipped  on  my  best  cap, 
and  ran  down  into  the  yard — for  Luke  was  out — to  see 
that  everything  was  right  for  him ;  and  most  polite  and 
affable  he  were." 

"He  brought  back  the  horse  and  gig  all  right,  and 
without  accident,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Jane. 

"  Bless  you,  yes.  He  got  back  the  same  night  about 
seven  o'clock.  He  came  back  the  same  as  he  went — 
alone.  I  thought  he  looked  rather  pale  and  excited- 
like  ;  and  I  noticed  that  one  of  his  gloves  was  split  right 
across  the  back,  and  his  hat  damaged  a  little  ;  and  that 
his  light  overcoat,  which,  on  his  return,  he  wore  buttoned 
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close  up  about  his  neck,  seemed  on  one  side  as  if  it  had 
been  dragged  along  a  dirty  road.  But  he  accounted  for 
all  that  naturally  enough  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
out  with  some  friends,  one  of  whom  had  taken  rather 
too  much  wine,  and  had  afterwards  got  larking,  and 
damaged  the  hats  and  coats  of  the  others  all  round. 
He  laughed  heartily  while  he  was  telling  me  ;  and  said 
something  about  bright  eyes  and  a  pretty  cap,  which 
made  my  colour  come  so  that  I  ran  back  into  the  house, 
leaving  the  hostler  to  settle  with  him  ;  and  I  didn't  see 
him  again." 

Jane  Garrod  sipped  her  tea,  and  pondered  in  silence 
for  a  minute  or  two  over  what  she  had  just  heard. 

"  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  come," 
said  Mrs.  Grayling  after  a  short  pause,  bending  over  the 
table,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper.  "  I  haven't  spoken 
about  it  to  a  soul,  though  it  has  troubled  my  mind  a  good 
deal.  Even  Luke  doesn't  know  of  it ;  and  I  wouldn't 
mention  it  to  you,  Jane  Garrod,  if  I  didn't  know  of  old 
that  you  are  a  woman  who  can  keep  a  secret." 

Mrs.  Grayling  rose  from  her  chair  as  she  spoke,  and 
went  to  a  cupboard  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  took 
from  it  a  work-box.  This  she  unlocked,  and  drawing 
something  from  a  secret  drawer,  held  up  the  article  for 
Jane  to  look  at. 

"A  woman's  blood-stained  handkerchief!  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Grayling  in  a  whisper ;  "  marked  in  one  corner 
with  the  name  of  '  Marie.'  It  was  found  by  Tim  the 
hostler  under  the  seat  of  the  gig,  the  day  after  Mr. 
Duplessis  was  here." 

Jane  felt  all  the  colour  desert  her  cheeks  as  she  gazed 
in  silent  horror  at  the  handkerchief,  knowing  well  whose 
property  it  had  been. 

"  There  is  this  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Grayling,  after  she  had  returned  the  handkerchief  to  its 
hiding-place — "  that  the  gig  had  been  used,  as  one  of  a 
number  of  other  conveyances,  at  a  large  picnic,  the  day 
before  Mr.  Duplessis  hired  it,  and  had  not  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  between  times.  And  it's  as  likely  as  not,  I  think, 
that  the  handkerchief  belonged  to  one  of  the  young  ladies 
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who  were  at  the  party ;  though  how  it  came  to  be  in 
that  condition,  of  course  I  can't  say.  Anyhow,  both  Tim 
and  I  agreed  to  say  nothing  about  it — that  is,  unless  we 
heard  of  somebody  being  missing.  For,  you  see,  it  might 
only  get  innocent  folk  into  trouble,  and  turn  out  a  mare's- 
nest  after  all ;  and  altogether  it's  an  unpleasant  matter 
to  have  anything  to  do  with.     What's  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  you  are  right,"  said  Jane ;  "  but  I  would 
keep  the  handkerchief  carefully  by  me.  Some  day,  when 
you  least  expect  such  a  thing,  it  may  be  wanted  at  your 
hands." 

The  Kingsthorpe  carrier,  that  evening,  set  down  Jane 
Garrod  as  very  poor  company  indeed.  A  sociable, 
neighbourly  gossip,  in  his  opinion,  enlivened  the  dulness 
of  the  way  wonderfully.  But  for  once,  even  the  vacuity 
of  his  own  mind  seemed  pleasanter  to  him  than  the 
presence  of  that  pale,  gloomy,  pre-occupied  woman,  who 
responded  to  all  his  observations  in  monosyllables,  and 
who  looked,  as  he  said  to  himself,  "  as  if  she  had  got  a 
murder  on  her  mind  ;  "  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  he  set 
her  down  at  her  own  door,  and  jogged  on  his  way  alone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JAXE    UARKOD'S    QUEST. 

Abel  Garrod  was  struck  next  day  with  the  pale, 
anxious  looks  of  his  wife,  and  thought  to  himself  that  she 
was  getting  to  talk  less  than  ever,  which  was  decidedly 
a  pity,  as  tending,  in  his  opinion,  to  make  life  duller  than 
it  need  be.  But,  well  or  ill,  Jane  went  to  church  twice 
that  Sunday — not  to  the  church  at  iSTormanford,  but  to 
the  little  church  at  Kingsthorpe,  only  half  a  mile  away  ; 
thinking,  perhaps,  thereby  to  calm  her  thoughts,  and 
tranquillize  her  mind.  But,  for  once,  the  service  took 
no  hold  on  her,  the  words  seeming  to  float  far  away  above 
her  head,  as  though  addressed  to  quite  other  ears  than 
hers.  Do  what  she  might,  her  thoughts  would  go  back 
to  that  terrible  token  hidden  away  in  the  landlady's 
work-box  at  Fairwood  ;  and  whichever  way  she  turned, 
she  seemed  to  see  before  her  Marie's  pale  frightened  face, 
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ms  she  had  seen  it  in  that  last  moment  ere  it  passed 
from  her  sight  for  ever.  Monday  was  spent  by  Jane  in 
a  silent  inward  struggle — the  whole  of  the  day,  and  far 
into  the  night.  Abel,  waking  up  some  time  in  the  dark 
hours,  found  his  wife  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  bed-room, 
and  heard  her  muttering  strange  words  to  herself. 

'"  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,"  she  said.  "  I  must  go  on 
with  it.  An  invisible  hand  draws  me  forward,  and  I 
cannot  resist.  Oh!  why  was  not  this  task  given  to 
another  r  " 

Abel  marvelled  greatly,  but  being  wise  in  his  own  dull 
way,  asked  no  questions,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

Any  one  going  from  Kingsthorpe  to  Fairwood  has  the 
choice  of  two  roads  by  Avhich  to  travel.  The  old  road  is 
straggling  and  tortuous,  but  tolerably  level;  and  winds 
pleasantly  along  for  a  mile  or  two  of  the  way,  close  to 
the  high  cliffs  which  shut  out  the  sea  on  that  part  of  the 
coast.  By  it,  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is 
eleven  miles  and  a  half.  The  new  road  cuts  straight 
across  country,  regardless  of  hill  or  dale  ;  and  although 
by  no  means  so  picturesque  as  the  old  road,  has  this  great 
advantage  over  its  rival,  that  it  makes  the  distance  to 
Fairwood  but  eight  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  monopolised  the  whole  of  the  traffic  between 
the  two  places ;  for  Fairwood  is  not  touched  by  the  rail- 
way About  half  a  mile  before  reaching  Fairwood,  the 
two  roads,  old  and  new,  merge  into  one,  and  are  here 
joined  by  the  road  from  Berryhill  and  other  inland  towns  ; 
at  which  junction  a  toll-bar  has  been  judiciously  planted, 
with  a  thoughtful  eye  on  the  pockets  of  all,  not  being 
fi  iot-passengers,  who  may  choose  to  come  or  go  by  any 
of  the  three  routes.  To  the  garrulous  graybeard  who 
administered  the  office  of  collector  at  the  toll-bar,  went 
Jane  ( iarrod  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday.  Jane's  visit 
was  made  with  a  purpose  ;  but  she  was  too  cautious  to 
let  the  old  man — with  whom  she  had  one  of  those 
state-of-tlie  weather  acquaintanceships,  common  enough 
between  people  who  live  wide  apart  in  country  places — 
suspect  anything  of  the  kind.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,   the   old   man  had  generally  a  store  of 
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mild  ginger-beer  in  thick  stone  bottles,  set  out  at  his 
door  for  the  delectation  of  thirsty  wayfarers.  Jane,  "when 
she  reached  the  gate  this  afternoon,  bade  the  old  man 
good-day,  and  then  asked  to  be  supplied  with  a  bottle  of 
the  beverage  in  question ;  and  sat  down  in  the  roomy 
porch,  that  she  might  rest  herself,  and  discuss  it  with  the 
amount  of  leisure  requisite  for  its  proper  appreciation. 
The  afternoon  was  close  and  warm  for  the  time  of  the 
year,  and  Jane  was  really  tired  with  her  long  walk. 

"  It's  a  long  tramp,  Mrs.  Garrod,  all  the  way  from 
Kingsthorpe,  at  your  time  o'  life — not  that  you  be  so 
very  old  either,"  said  Matthew,  as  he  drew  the  cork 
with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  Jane  ;  "  and  I  never  walk 
it  without  wishing  I  could  afford  to  keep  my  carriage, 
and  ride  like  a  lady.  It  would  be  pleasant,  now,  to  have 
Luke  Grayling's  gig  on  such  a  day  as  this.  A  nice  trap 
to  ride  in.     I  dare  say  you  know  it  ?  " 

"Ay,  I  know  the  trap  you  mean  well  enow,"  said 
Matthew.  "  It  has  been  through  this  gate  more  than 
once,  or  twice  either." 

"  It's  not  much  used,  I  think,  except  for  picnics  and 
pleasure-parties,"  said  Jane. 

"I  dun  know  about  that," said  Matthew.  "I  seen  it  with 
a  young  couple  in  it  going  a-pleasuring,  more  than  once  ; 
and  then  again,  I  seen  it  t'other  way.  Why,  no  longer 
ago  than  last  Thursday  night  was  a  month,  about  half 
after  six,  a  gent  druv  up  in  it  all  alone,  and  the  moment 
I  clapt  eyes  on  it,  I  knew  it  was  Luke  Grayling's  turn- 
out. 'And  where  be  you  sprung  from  ?'  ses  I  to  myself. 
'  You  came  down  th'owd  road  from  Kingsthorpe,  but  I 
never  seen  you  go  that  way  this  morning.'  And  then  I 
settled  that  he  must  have  gone  round  by  Leavenworth, 
which  would  account  for  my  not  seeing  him  pass  my 
way.  While  I  was  turning  the  matter  over  in  my  mind, 
the  gent  paid  me  the  toll,  and  had  got  a  fair  start  again, 
when  he  turned  the  horse's  head  round,  and  druv  back. 
'  I've  had  a  spill,'  ses  he  to  me,  '  and  got  into  the  mud. 
I  don't  like  going  into  Fairwood  this  figure ;  and  if  you 
can  find  me  some  soap  and  water,  and  a  clothes-brush,  and 
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■will  hold  my  horse  for  live  minutes,  J '11  give  you  half  a 
crown  for  your  trouble.'  Now,  it  isn't  every  day  that 
I've  the  chance  (if  earning  half  a  crown  in  five  minutes. 
So  I  nodded  my  head  in  him,  and  got  him  the  soap  and 
"water  ;  and  then  he  got  down  from  the  gig,  and  I  saw 
that  his  hands  and  face  were  all  muddy,  and  his  hat 
crushed,  and  his  coat  dirty  into  the  bargain.  So  I 
minded  the  horse,  while  he  titivated  hisself  up  a  bit ;  and 
he  gave  me  the  half-crown  all  right,  and  druv  off.  And 
I've  never  clapt  eyes  on  him  since." 

"  Some  young  spark,  most  likely,  who  didn't  know 
how  to  drive  properly,"  said  Jane. 

"  Xot  so  young,  either,"  said  the  old  man.  "  About 
forty,  I  should  take  him  to  be.  A  fine,  handsome  gent 
as  ever  I  clapt  eyes  on  ;  with  long  moustachers,  and  a 
dust-coloured  overcoat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  look  very  white  and  ill.  He  had  likely 
hurt  hisself  with  falling  out  of  the  trap  ;  though  how  he 
could  fall  out  I  can't  think.  He  asked  me  whether  I  had 
any  brandy  in  the  house  ;  but  I  told  him  I  had  only 
ginger-beer,  and  wanted  him  to  try  a  bottle.  But  he 
only  laughed,  and  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  no 
matter." 

The  old  man  had  nothing  more  to  tell.  Bidding  him 
good  day,  Jane  went  011  her  way  to  Fairwocd,  from 
which  place  she  booked  herself  by  coach  to  Berryhill, 
and  went  home  thence  by  rail. 

She  was  up  and  doing  next  morning  an  hour  before  her 
usual  time,  so  as  to  get  through  her  household  work  as 
early  as  possible,  anxiously  considering  meanwhile  what 
her  next  step  ought  to  be.  Now  that  she  had  thoroughly 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  through  with  this  matter,  she 
was  determined  not  to  flinch  from  anything  that  it  might 
lead  to.  She  felt,  indeed,  as  though  she  were  being  led 
on  by  a  will  other  than,  and  superior  to,  her  own.  The 
one  point  of  the  case,  as  it  then  stood,  on  which  her 
mind  most  persistently  dwelt,  embodied  itself  in  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  : 

'•  ]\lr.  Duplessis  left  Kingsthorpe,  in  company  with 
his   sister,  at  half-past   three   o'clock   in   the  afternoon, 
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taking  the  coast-road,  probably  as  being  more  unfre- 
quented than  the  other — a  road  which  has  no  lanes  or 
by-paths  leading  to  anywhere,  except  to  one  or  two 
solitaiy  sheep-farms  among  the  hills.  He  did  not  reach 
the  toll-bar  till  half-past  six,  and  then  alone,  and  with 
evident  traces  of  a  struggle  on  his  clothes  and  person. 
Allowing  an  hour  and  a  half  as  ample  time  for  the  drive 
between  the  two  places,  how  was  Mr.  Duplessis  em- 
ployed during  the  remainder  of  the  time,  and  what  had 
become  of  Madame  in  the  interim  ?  ' ' 

On  the  road  itself,  if  anywhere,  she  must  look  for 
the  further  unravelment  of  the  mystery,  whose  dread 
presence  haunted  her  by  day  and  night. 

She  set  out  as  soon  as  her  early  dinner  was  over,  out- 
wardly as  calm  and  impassive  as  ever,  but  trembling 
inwardly  with  vague  fears,  that  grew  in  proportion  with 
the  vagueness  of  her  search.  For  when  she  put  the 
question  steadily  to  herself:  "  What  am  I  going  to  look 
for!'"  she  could  only  reply:  "I  do  not  know,  and  I  dare 
not  guess;  but  I  feel  that  I  must  go  on  till  the  end,  even 
though  I  should  never  know  peace  of  mind  again." 

The  old  round-about  coast-road  to  Fairwood  turned 
sharply  off  to  the  left  about  half  a  mile  from  Kingsthorpe 
Station,  becoming  all  at  once  muddy  and  picturesque, 
and  seeming  as  though  it  had  left  civilisation  miles 
behind  it.  Jane  knew  every  inch  of  the  way.  When  a 
girl,  she  had  traversed  it  scores  of  times  with  her  mother. 
She  knew  it,  for  three  miles  of  its  course,  as  a  road  over- 
shadowed with  moss-grown  trunks  and  interlacing 
boughs;  shut  in  by  high  green  banks,  the  chosen  haunt 
of  primrose  and  violet.  She  knew  it  further  on,  where 
it  came  suddenly  out  of  hiding,  out  on  to  the  bare  sum- 
mits of  the  cliffs,  open  to  every  wind  that  blew,  with 
the  unquiet  sea  fretting  far  below  ;  knew  it  here  for  a 
road  unfenced,  and  dangerous  for  strangers  to  traverse 
on  dai'k  nights,  when  to  wander  three  yards  from  the 
beaten  track  would  be  sudden  destruction  to  man  or 
beast.  She  knew  it  still  further  on,  tow.ards  the  end  of 
its  course,  where  it  deserted  the  sea  and  the  breezy 
sheejj-walks  ;  and  shut  itself  in  between  decorous  stone 
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walls;  and  parted  with  some  of  its  rmul  and  all  its 
picturesquencss  ;  and  succeeded  in  mending  its  ways, 
and  in  becoming  thoroughly  dull  and  commonplace. 

"With  slow  steps  and  anxious  eyes,  Jane  (larrod 
traversed  this  road  as  far  as  the  first  stone  wall,  and 
then  back  again.  "Nothing  to-day,  nothing  to-day," 
she  muttered  to  herself  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  turned 
wearily  into  the  house. 

She  passed  next  day  quietly  within  doors.  J3ut  the 
day  following  that,  a  fever  of  unrest  began  to  burn 
once  more  in  her  veins,  and  she  felt  that  there  was  no 
peace  for  her  till  one  more  effort,  at  least,  had  been 
made  to  solve  the  dark  mystery  which  seemed  to  have 
shut  out  for  ever  her  old  happy  frame  of  mind.  Again, 
with  slow  steps  and  anxious  eyes,  she  traversed  the  old 
coach-road,  as  far  as  the  first  stone  wall,  without  dis- 
covering the  slightest  token  such  as  she  half-expected, 
yet  dreaded  to  find.  When  she  had  got  about  half-way 
on  her  return,  she  felt  compelled  to  sit  down  and  rest 
tor  a  few  minutes ;  anxiety  of  mind  seemed  of  late  to 
have  weakened  her  bodily  strength.  She  knew  the 
point  from  which  the  finest  view  on  the  whole  road 
could  be  obtained,  and  as  she  was  now  close  to  it,  she 
made  for  it  instinctively.  It  was  the  headland  called 
Martell's  Leap.  It  stood  boldly  out  from  the  ordinary 
cliff-line  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  was  clothed  at 
its  summit  with  short  fine  grass,  while  its  white  scarred 
front  had  an  almost  perpendicular  fall  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  boulder-strewn  beach  below  It 
was  called  "  kartell's  Leap  "  because,  as  the  story  ran, 
more  than  a  century  before,  a  certain  Squire  Martell 
rode  his  horse  over  the  brink  in  a  fit  of  madness,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  foot.  Jane  sat  down  on  the 
grass  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  loosened  her 
bonnet-string's,  and  rested  her  aching;'  head  in  her  hands. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  and  went  back  in  memory  to  the 
time — more  than  thirty  years  before — when  she  and 
her  mother,  coming  from  one  of  the  lone  moorland 
farms,  used  to  ride  in  a  clumsy  country  cart  along  that 
ruad  to  market,  and  never  passed  the  headland  without 
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a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  mad  squire's  terrible 
leap. 

Jane's  reverie  wus  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  a 
distant  sheep-dog.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  out 
sea-ward,  and  drank  in  the  full  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Far  away,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  there  was 
a  trailing  pennon  of  smoke  from  some  home-coming 
steamer ;  and  nearer  at  hand,  the  sea-birds  were  wheel- 
ing and  screaming ;  but  no  other  sign  of  life  on  sea  or 
shore.  She  had  been  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  in  a  vague,  purposeless  sort  of  way, 
when  her  wandering  glance  was  caught  by  a  pretty  red 
flower,  growing  about  half-way  down;  but  broke  sud- 
denly away  from  that,  attracted  by  something  fluttering 
in  the  breeze — something  twisted  round  a  bramble  a 
foot  or  two  below  where  she  was  sitting.  As  she  looked, 
her  eyes  dilated,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still, 
and  she  grasped  the  grass  "with  both  her  hands,  to  keep 
herself  from  falling-.     What  was  it  that  she  saw  'i 

A  fragment  of  a  woman's  dress  ! 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  in  some  measure  from 
the  surprise  of  this  discovery,  she  took  off  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  stretching  herself  out  at  full  length  on 
the  grass,  drew  her  body  half  over  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice ;  and  reaching  down  with  one  hand,  she  suc- 
ceeded, after  several  attempts,  in  grasping  the  fragment 
of  silk,  and  in  getting  safely  back  again.  Then  she  sat 
down,  and  rubbed  the  silk  gently  between  her  hands, 
and  cried  a  while  silently ;  and  then  she  went  sorrow- 
fully home. 

Her  quest  was  ended.  She  had  gone  as  far  as  she 
durst  go.  From  that  point,  other  and  more  competent 
hands  must  take  up  the  clue  which  she  so  thankfully 
laid  down,  and  work  out  the  dark  story  to  its  end. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

MR.  DUPLESSIS    WINS    THE    GAME. 

The  master  of  Belair  had  been  sick  almost  unto  death, 
but  was  now  slowly  recovering.     The  hush  of  dread  ex- 
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pectancy,  "which  had  brooded  like  an  ominous  cloud 
liver  the  Hall  and  its  inmates,  so  long  as  the  lii'e  of  Sir 
Philip  was  in  danger,  had  already  become  as  a  shadow 
of  the  past  ;  and  the  well-trained  household  had  im- 
perceptibly glided  back  into  the  easy  noiseless  groove 
which  circled  the  dull  round  of  every-day  duties  at 
Pelair.  Tes,  the  baronet,  was  slowly  recovering.  1  fe 
was  "  much — very  much  better,"  were  the  exact  words 
which,  emanating,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  discreet 
est  of  whispers,  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Roach,  spread 
rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  something  that  every- 
body was  glad  to  hear ;  for  the  sick  man  was  univers- 
ally beloved.  Put  Dr.  Poach  knew,  and  Sir  Philip 
knew,  that  this  attack,  conquered  with  difficulty,  was 
merely  the  forerunner  of  other  attacks  still  more  severe, 
before  which  the  failing  forces  of  life  must  ultimately 
succumb. 

Gaston  Spencelaugh  had  been  summoned  from  Paris 
— an  effeminately  handsome  young  man,  more  at  home 
in  the  drawing-room  than  the  hunting-field,  and  fonder 
of  a  billiard-cue  than  a  horse — who,  now  that  all  im- 
mediate danger  to  his  father  was  over,  wrent  mooning 
listlessly  about  the  house,  smoking  interminable  cigars, 
thinking  a  good  deal  of  some  absent  Fifme,  and  voting 
the  -whole  business  which  had  called  him  from  pleasant 
Paris,  a  bore. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  dear,  that  it  has  been  a  very 
harassing  time  for  your  Marguerite,"  wrote  Lady 
Spencelaugh  to  one  of  her  confidential  correspondents. 
'"  Poor  clear  Sir  Philip  has  required  constant  attention 
night  and  day ;  and  although  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
nursing  him  myself,  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
be  constantly  on  the  spot,  and  to  superintend  personally 
every  arrangement  for  his  comfort.  Gaston,  dear  fellow! 
is  at  home:  very  handsome,  though  it  is  I  who  say  it; 
and  with  a  style  quite  rnnnnr  ■11  fmtt.''  In  writing  thus, 
her  Ladyship  had  considerably  magnified  her  slight 
attentions  to  the  sick  man,  which  had  merely  consisted 
in  three  or  four  visits  each  day  to  the  room  where  he 
lav;  on  which   occasions  she  would   take  a  momentary 
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glance  at  him,  and  murmur  to  the  attendants  :  "  Poor 
dear  Sir  Philip  !  How  distressing  to  see  him  thus!" 
Then  turning  to  the  head-nurse,  she  would  add :  "Be 
sure,  Mrs.  Smith,  that  you  carry  out  the  doctor's  in- 
structions minutely ;  and  let  me  be  apprised  the  moment 
you  see  a  change  either  one  way  or  the  other."  And 
so  would  glide  softly  back  to  her  own  apartments,  where 
she  would  sit  by  the  fire  with  a  screen  in  her  hand,  for 
she  was  always  careful  of  her  complexion,  and  muse  on 
what  might  come  to  pass  in  case  Sir  Philip  should  not 
recover.  "  With  my  savings  and  his  father's,  Gaston 
would  be  tolerably  well  off,  and  could  afford  to  make'  a 
very  decent  figure  in  London  society.  He  would  go 
into  Parliament,  of  course,  when  he  had  sown  his  wild 
oats ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  marry 
into  the  peerage  ;  and  then Well,  well." 

But  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh,  although  thus  neglected 
in  one  instance,  was  not  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  hire- 
lings. The  watchful  eye  and  tender  hand  of  Frederica 
were  ever  near  him.  She  had  a  room  fitted  up  for  her- 
self close  to  his  own,  that  she  might  be  always  on  the 
spot ;  and  her  loving  face  was  the  first  that  met  his 
gaze  when  his  feeble  senses  nickered  back  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  earthly  things.  He  blessed  her  as  he  lay 
thus,  and  called  her  his  own,  his  darling.  They  were 
the  first  words  he  had  spoken  for  many  weary  days  and 
nights  ;  and  Frederica  had  to  hurry  out,  that  she  might 
give  way  in  solitude  to  the  rush  of  happy  tears  that 
welled  up  from  her  heart. 

Nearly  five  months  had  passed  since  Frederica  gave 
that  promise  to  her  uncle  that  she  would  try  to  look 
upon  Mr.  Duplessis  with  more  favourable  eyes,  and 
grant  him  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause  in  per- 
son. It  was  a  promise  that  was  repented  of  as  soon  as 
made  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Canadian  de- 
rived so  slight  an  advantage  from  the  permission  ac- 
corded him,  that  he  was  fain  to  pass  it  by  altogether  as 
though  it  had  never  been  given,  and  await  the  quiet 
processes  of  time,  which,  when  assisted  by  his  own  skil- 
ful by-play,  might  work  some  change   in  his  favour, 
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rather  (ban  frighten  his  beautiful  quarry  by  a  bold  rush, 
and  so  lose  her  at  cuiee  and  for  ever,  lit'  had  consented  to 
play  a  patient  game,  in  the  full  expectation  of  ultimately 
winning  it.  So  accustomed  had  lie  been  to  winning  such 
delicate  hazards,  sometimes  almost  without  an  effort, that, 
for  a  long  time,  no  possibility  of  failure  was  suffered  to 
cloud  his  mind.  But  at  length  it  began  to  dawn  dimly 
on  him — and  it  was  a  thought  that  touched  him  to  the 
quick  with  a  sort  of  savage  soreness — that  he  had  been 
struggling  all  this  time  against  a  barrier  of  ice,  before 
whose  clear  coldness  all  his  petty  wiles  and  stratagems, 
and  little  love-making  arts,  withered  like  exotics  before 
the  breath  of  winter.  Admiration  for  his  many  brilliant 
qualities,  Frederica  might  and  did  feel.  She  was  young, 
and  had  a  considerable  fund  of  enthusiasm  to  draw 
upon  ;  and  she  could  not  help  liking  this  man  "who 
shone  out  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  ruck  of  visitors  at 
Belair.  Then,  again,  he  had  a  large  claim  on  her  gra- 
titude, from  the  fact  of  having  risked  his  own  life  to 
save  that  of  her  uncle.  It  was  a  deed  that  invested 
him  in  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of  heroic  halo,  through 
which  many  more  faults  than  he  allowed  to  be  visible 
on  the  surface  would  have  paled  and  grown  dim.  But, 
granting  Duplessis  all  these  points  in  his  favour,  and 
no  one  was  more  capable  than  he  of  making  the  most 
of  them,  the  great  indisputable  fact  still  remained,  that 
he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  advance  in  her' good 
graces  beyond  that  coign  of  vantage  to  which  he  had  so 
patiently  -worked  his  way,  but  which  he  had  all  along 
merely  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  higher.  Let  him  venture  but  a  step  beyond 
it — and  now  and  then  he  did  so  venture,  treading  deli- 
cately and  with  caution — and  straightway  the  barrier  of 
ice  rose  up  before  him,  and  he  fell  back  to  his  old  posi- 
tion, chilled  and  cowed,  he  hardly  knew  how  or  why, 
and  with  a  bitter  sense  of  humiliation  and  defeat  work- 
ing within  him. 

Yes,  five  months  had  come  and  gone  since  that  bright 
summer  afternoon  on  which  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  told 
him  of  the  promise  which  he  had  wrung  from  his  niece, 
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and  the  game  seemed  still  as  far  from  being  won  as 
ever.  His  patience  was  worn  out  at  last ;  he  was  grow- 
ing desperate  ;  something  must  be  done,  and  that  imme- 
diately, for  the  demon  of  impecuniosity  was  knocking 
loudly  at  his  door.  He  would  make  one  last  bold  effort, 
assisted  by  the  baronet,  to  win  his  beautiful  prize ;  and 
then — why,  then,  if  he  wore  unsuccessful,  he  would  let 
her  go,  and  trouble  himself  no  further  about  the  grapes 
he  could  not  reach.  There  were  other  grapes,  not  bad 
fruit  by  any  means,  as  such  things  go,  within  his  reach 
for  the  plucking.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  in  him  quietly 
to  accept  this  other  fruit,  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
rather  than  waste  further  precious  time  on  what  was  so 
evidently  unattainable  ?  There  was  Lady  Wintermere, 
for  instance,  just  home  from  the  German  Spas  ;  a  widow 
well  dowered,  and  still,  at  forty  years  of  age,  passably 
handsome ;  who  looked  with  favourable  eyes  on  the 
handsome  Canadian,  and  was  by  no  means  indisposed 
to  encourage  his  attentions.  As  the  husband  of  her 
ladyship,  even  though  her  jointure  should  be  tied  up  be- 
yond his  reach,  and  as  the  master  of  Oakthorpe  Grange, 
he  would  at  once  take  a  certain  position  in  society  ;  and 
it  Avould  be  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not  so  menager  that 
all  rents  and  revenues  should  joercolate  through  his 
fingers,  and  leave  some  grains  of  precious  dust  by  the 
way.  In  any  case,  for  such  as  he,  the  lot  Avas  by  no 
means  an  unenviable  one.  But  to  give  up  for  ever  his 
sweet  Frederica !  — -  not  forgetting  all  that  she  was 
heiress  to — there  was  the  pang.  He  really  loved  Miss 
Spencelaugh, — as  much  as  it  lay  in  his  nature  to  love 
any  one  other  than  himself;  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
waste  more  time  in  a  fruitless  love-chase.  One  last  bold 
effort ;  and  then,  should  he  fail — Lady  Wintermere  and 
Oakthorpe  Grange. 

Late,  one  dull  wintry  afternoon,  Sir  Philip  Spence- 
laugh sat  propped  up  in  bed,  turning  over  with  heedless 
fingers  the  leaves  of  a  large-print  copy  of  Massillon, 
bound  in  old  calf,  which  lay  on  the  coverlet  before  him. 
A  shaded  lamp  stood  on  a  small  table  close  by  his  bed, 
and  Crooke,  his  old  and  faithful  body-servant,  was  mov- 
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ing'noiselessly  about  the  ant  i'-room,  -within  call.  The  old 
man's  face  was  "wan  and  pinched  ;  1ml,  his  eyes  were 
brighter,  and  beamed  -with  a  fuller  intelligence,  Freilc- 
rica  thought,  than  she  had  seen  in  them  for  many 
months.  At  length  the  baronet  spoke.  "  Crooke,  go 
and  inquire  -whether  Mr.  Duplessis  is  in  the  house.  If 
he  is,  I  should  like  to  see  him."  Then  when  Crooke 
had  gene,  ho  -went  on,  talking  to  himself:  "No  time  to 
lose  I'll  have  it  settled  at  once — at  once.  If  she 
doesn't  love  him  now,  she  will  learn  to  do  so  after  mar- 
riage. ( ! ills  like  her  don't  know  their  own  minds  for  a 
week  together.  No  time  to  lose.  It  must  be  settled  at 
once." 

Mr.  Duplessis  was  ushered  into  the  room.  After  the 
usual  greetings  and  inquiries  were  over,  the  old  man 
motioned  to  the  Canadian  to  seat  himself  on  a  chair 
close  by  the  bed.  Sir  Philip  lay  back  on  his  pillows  for 
a  minute  or  two  with  closed  eyes  before  he  spoke. 
'•  Henri,  my  friend,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  want  to  know 
how  your  suit  with  Frederica  prospers.  Is  the  wedding- 
day  fixed  yet  r  " 

When  Duplessis  entered  the  room,  it  was  with  the 
full  intention  of  stating  his  case  to  Sir  Philip,  but  the 
baronet's  question  took  from  him  the  necessity  of  doing 
so.  "  Miss  Spencelaugh  and  I,"  he  replied,  "hold  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  with  regard  to  each  other  that 
we  did  six  months  ago." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Sir  Philip,  anxiously.  "  Are 
your  views  or  wishes  changed  in  any  way  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  slightest  degree,"  replied  Duplessis. 
"  To  win  the  hand  of  Miss  Spencelaugh  is  still  the 
dearest  hope  of  my  life." 

"  Then  why  haven't  you  won  it  ?  She  gave  you  a 
chance,  didn't  she,  months  ago  ?  Why  did  you  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  affection  your  niece  has  for  you,  Sir  Philip, 
made  her  yield  the  point  in  opposition  to  her  own 
wishes  on  the  subject." 

"  Pooh,  man  !  That's  more  than  you  know.  Don't 
you  pretend   to    read  the  riddle  of  a  young  girl's  heart  : 
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it  lies  beyond  cither  your  skill  or  mine  to  do  so.  But 
when  once  the  poiut  was  conceded  in  your  favour,  why 
didn't  you  make  the  most  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  did  make  the  most  of  it,  in  one  sense.  I  pressed 
my  suit  quietly  and  unobtrusively.  I  did  my  best  to 
work  my  way  into  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Spencelaugh, 
and  I  failed.  I  still  love  her  as  dearly  as  ever  I  did,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  she  will  never  look  upon  me  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  friend." 

"  Tut,  man  !  you  are  far  too  timid  a  wooer.  No 
wench's  heart  that  isn't  given  away  beforehand  can 
stand  against  a  bold,  resolute  lover.  They  are  soft 
timorous  things  at  the  best  of  times,  but  as  sly  as  the 
very  deuce.  If  I  had  stood  in  your  shoes,  my  boy,  I 
would  have  forced  Freddy  into  loving  me — yes,  sir, 
forced  her  !  ' ' 

"  Miss  Spencelaugh  is  not  a  simple  boarding-school 
miss,  to  be  won  by  a  few  honeyed  phrases,  and  empty 
protestations  of  affection." 

"  She  is  the  best  girl  in  the  world,  sir,  though  it  is  I 
who  say  it !"  exclaimed  the  baronet  warmly. — "And 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Henri,  that  the  minx  isn't  fond 
of  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Sir  Philip,  that  such  is  really  the  case," 
replied  the  Canadian,  in  a  low,  regretful  voice. 

"  I  tell  you  again,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  have  gone 
too  timidly  about  your  courting.  Freddy  must  like  you 
in  her  secret  heart,  even  though  she  won't  acknowledge 
as  much.  I  set  my  heart  on  this  match  long  ago,  and  I 
don't  think  I  could  die  happy  unless  it  were  to  come 
off.  I'll  see  Freddy  about  it  myself;  I'll  see  her  at 
once.  There's  not  much  that  she  would  refuse  her  old 
uncle." 

The  Canadian's  eyes  glittered,  but  he  answered  the 
baronet  in  a  low  earnest  voice  :  "  Not  for  worlds,  my 
dear  Sir  Philip,  would  I  have  Miss  Spencelaugh's  incli- 
nations forced  in  the  slightest  degree  in  my  favour." 

"  No  one  wants  to  force  her  inclinations,  sir.  But  I 
say  again,  there  are  not  many  things  she  would  refuse 
her  old  uncle.     Pour  me  out  a  little  of  that  cordial,  and 
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tlicil    tell  ('moke   to  ask  Miss   Spcncclaugh  to  cunio  to 


me. 


But,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  not- 


Xnt  a  word,  Duplessis  !  I  tell  you  I  will  have  my 
own  wav  in  this  matter,  so  don't  try  to  turn  me  from 
it." 

"  But  you  surely  don't  wish  me  to  remain  in  the  room 
during  your  interview  with  .Miss  Spencelaugh  ?  "  per- 
sisted Duplessis. 

"You  shall  remain  in  the  room,  but  out  of  sight. 
F redely  shall  not  know  that  you  are  so  near ;  you  shall 
hide  behind  that  screen.  Nay,  I  will  have  it  so.  No 
remonstrances,  or,  by  Heaven !  I  will  never  speak  to 
you  again. — Never  saw  Farren  in  'The  School  for  Scan- 
dal ' — did  you  ?  No,  I  thought  not.  Then  you  missed 
a  treat — you  missed  a  treat.  His  screen-scene  was  the 
sublime  of  comedy. — But  away  with  you,  out  of  sight ; 
I  hear  Freddy's  voice  as  she  talks  to  Crooke." 

The  Canadian  vanished  ;  and  next  moment  Frederica 
entered  the  room,  and  hastening  up  to  the  bed,  flung 
her  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck,  and  kissed  him 
fondly,  "You  are  better  to-day,  dear,"  she  said;  '"  I 
can  see  it  in  your  face  without  your  telling  me." 

"  Better — yes.  The  sight  of  you  always  makes  me 
better.  But,  Freddy,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  a  serious 
matter.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  you  and  Du- 
plessis  " 

"  We  will  wait  till  you  are  quite  well,  dear  uncle, 
before  we  talk  about  that,"  said  Frederica,  hastily. 

"  Not  so,  darling ;  there's  no  time  like  the  present 
time.  I  have  been  thinking  much  on  this  matter  while 
I  have  been  lying  here.  I'm  anxious  about  it.  You 
don  t  know  how  deeply  my  heart  is  set  on  this  thing. 
Five  months  ago,  ynu  promised  that  you  would  try  to 
like  my  friend  a  little — that  you  would  try  to  look  more 
favourably  on  his  suit.  Has  the  task  been  too  hard  a 
one  for  you,  darling?  " 

''  I  do  like  Mr  Duplessis — as  a  friend." 

'•  But  you  do  not  love  him  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Frederica  faintly. 

K 
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"  Pardon  your  old  uncle  the  question,  Freddy  :  but  no 
one  else  has  stolen  your  heart  away  without  my  know- 
ing it?" 

Frederica  did  not  answer,  but  a  slight  motion  of  her 
head  implied  dissent. 

"  And  yet  you  do  not  love  Duplessis  r  "  resumed  the 
baronet.  "  Then  my  most  cherished  scheme  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  my  last  earthly  wish  will  never  be  realised. 
I  cannot  tell  you,  darling,  how  I  have  longed  for  this 
match  to  be  brought  about.  But  there — there  !  It 
cannot  be,  I  suppose,  and  I  wall  urge  you  no  further." 

"  Why  wish  me  to  marry  at  all,  dear  uncle  ?  My 
greatest  happiness  is  to  think  that  I  shall  always  stay 
with  you — always  be  as  a  daughter  to  you.  I  wish 
for  nothing  beyond  this." 

"  But  I  shall  not  always  be  here,  Freddy.  Not  many 
more  days  are  left  me  in  this  world ;  on  that  point  I  am 
not  deceived.  But  go  now — I  cannot  say  more  ;  I  care 
not  how  soon  the  end  comes."  All  the  light  and  life 
seemed  to  fade  out  of  his  face  as  he  sank  back  on  the 
pillow's  ;  the  hollows  deepened  under  his  eyes,  and  his 
thin  lips  were  contracted  as  with  a  spasm  of  intense 
pain.  Frederica  looked  on  in  sore  distress,  all  her 
woman's  nature  at  war  within  her. 

"But,  dear  uncle,  Mr.  Duplessis  himself- — - — " 

"  Is  here  to  answer  for  himself,"  said  the  Canadian, 
as  he  stepped  from  behind  the  screen.  "  Pardon  me,  Sir 
Philip,  but  I  could  play  the  eavesdropper  no  longer." 

"Listening,  sir!"  said  Frederica,  with  a  flash  of 
scorn  from  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"All  my  fault,  Freddy — all  my  fault,"  said  the 
baronet.  "  I  made  him  go  there,  against  his  own 
wishes.  I  questioned  him,  and  he  told  me  you  did  not 
care  for  him,  and  I — I  thought  he  was  wrong,  and  I 
told  him  to  go  behind  the  screen,  and  hear  for  himself." 

"  A  most  unfair  advantage  to  take  of  any  one,"  said 
Frederica  coldly. 

"  Ay,  ay,  perhaps  so.  I  see  it  now,"  said  the  old 
man  wearily.  "  I  was  foolish  enough  to  hope — but  it 
matters  not  now  what  I  hoped.  It  is  all  over — all  over." 
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The  baronet  ceased  speaking,  and  no  one  answered 
him.  There  was  silence  in  the  room.  The  sick  man 
lay  with  shut  eyes  and  white,  drawn  face,  krederica 
stood  close  by  the  bed,  her  slender  figure  si  retched  to 
its  full  height,  with  rigid  arms  and  intertwined  fingers, 
and  a  marble  fixity  of  features  that  made  her  seem  for 
the  moment  like  a  piece  of  exquisite  sculj)ture.  Pre- 
sently, her  eyes  wandered  from  the  bed  to  where 
Duples.Ms  was  leaning  in  an  altitude  of  dejection,  with 
one  elbow  resting  on  the  chimney-piece.  Their  eyes 
met.  In  those  of  Duplcssis  there  was  a  soft,  loving, 
wistful  look — such  a  look  as  but  very  few  eyes  can 
express,  and  rarely  those  of  a  man ;  and  it  pierced 
through  all  krederica's  armour  straight  to  her  heart. 
He  came  a  step  or  two  nearer,  and  resting  his  arms  on 
a  high-backed  chair  of  black  oak,  he  gazed  fixedly  at  her 
with  that  same  yearning,  inexplicable  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  1  am  here  in  a  very  i'alse  position  this  evening,  Miss 
Spencelaugh,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  freely  trust  to  your 
kindness  to  overlook  the  fact,  and  to  listen  to  the  few 
words  I  have  to  say,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last,  on 
a  subject  that  has  been  very  near  to  my  heart  for  a 
long  time.  1  have  been  silent  hitherto,  and  I  should 
have  remained  silent  had  not  Sir  Philip  broken  the  ice ; 
but  as  the  case  now  stands,  I  must — for  after  what  has 
passed  I  can  no  longer  remain  dumb — try  to  fashion 
into  words  some  little  of  what  I  feel.  I  have  loved  you 
long  and  truly — loved  you  from  the  first  clay  I  sawr  you  " 
— and  with  that  Duplessis  told  briefly,  in  warm,  im- 
passioned accents,  the  story  of  his  love.  "  But  the 
wild,  mad  dream  I  was  foolish  enough  to  cherish  is  all 
over  now,"  he  ended  by  saying  ;  "  and  from  this  night, 
Miss  Spencelauq-h,  I  shall  haunt  your  presence  no  more. 
In  a  few  days,  I  shall  leave  Monkshire  for  ever." 

It  wTas  certainly  a  very  finished  piece  of  acting.  He 
spoke  in  a  minor  key,  slowly  and  almost  solemnly,  and 
there  was  a  tender  pathos  in  his  voice  which  assisted 
his  eyes  wonderfully.  Fredcrica  felt  herself  strangely 
moved.  The  firm  ground  on  which  she  had  planted 
herself  seemed  to  be  slipping  imperceptibly  from  under 
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her   feet.     That   voice,   those    eyes ;    surely  truth  and 

love She  felt  herself  sliding  clown  towards  some 

terrible  abyss,  from  which  only  by  a  last  desperate 
effort  was  there  any  chance  of  escape.  She  was  roused 
by  an  exclamation  from  Duplessis,  and  her  eyes  followed 
his  to  the  bed.  A  fearful  change  had  come  over  the 
sick  man.  He  was  sitting  upright  in  bed,  his  fingers 
clutching  convulsively  at  the  counterpane,  and  his  eyes 
staring  straight  before  him,  while  a  cold  clammy  sweat 
bedewed  his  forehead.  Frederica's  arm  was  round  him 
in  an  instant.  His  head  came  slowly  round  till  his  eyes 
met  hers.  There  was  something  terrible  in  the  intensity 
of  their  gaze.  Inaudible  words  formed  themselves  on 
his  lips.  "  He  is  dying  !  "  cried  Frederica  in  a  tone  of 
anguish.     "  Ring  for  help." 

Again  his  lips  formed  themselves  to  speak,  and  this 
time  a  faint  murmur  fell  on  Frederica's  ear.  She  bent 
her  head  to  listen.  "  You  will  marry  him,  dear,  will 
vou  not?"  muttered  the  old  man  faintly,  with  that 
same  terribly  earnest  look  in  his  eyes. 

Frederica's  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her.  "  Yes — ■ 
I  will  marry  him,"  she  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  that 
was  strangely  unlike  her  own.  Duplessis,  with  his  hand 
on  the  bell-rope,  heard  the  words  and  turned,  while  a 
sudden  gleam  of  triumph  shot  across  his  face  ;  and  next 
instant  the  warning  summons  rang  through  the  house. 
An  almost  inaudible  "  God  bless  you  !  "  shaped  itself  on 
the  old  man's  lips,  and  then  the  light  suddenly  left  his 
eyes,  and  he  fell  back  insensible  on  the  pillows. 
Frederica's  power  of  endurance  was  at  an  end.  She 
turned  from  the  bed.  Duplessis  saw  the  change  in  her 
face,  and  sprang  to  help  her;  but  before  he  could  reach 
her,  she  sank  to  the  ground  with  a  low  cry,  and  remem- 
bered nothing  more. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

WHO    WEOTE    THE    LETTERS  ? 

The  country  clocks  were  just  striking  midnight  as  Mr. 
Duplessis  walked  up  the  pathway  of  his  little  garden, 
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ami  paused  for  a  moment  before  going  indoors  to  listen 
to  the  faint  musical  chimes  borne  through  the  silence 
from  some  near-at-hand  church  ;  and  to  glance  for  the 
second  time  at  certain  moonlight  effects  of  cunningly 
interwoven  light  and  shade  among  the  trunks  and 
crooked  branches  of  the  gnarled  old  trees  that  skirted 
his  little  demesne.  For  Mr  Duplessis  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  the  soul  of  an  artist  for  such  trifles.  He 
had  walked  homo  from  Belair  through  the  frosty  moon- 
light, with  no  company  save  his  cigar  and  his  own 
thoughts — had  walked  home  alone  and  of  choice,  that 
he  might  be  enabled,  calmly  and  without  interruption, 
to  think  over  all  that  had  happened  to  him  on  that 
eventful  evening.  He  had  triumphed  at  last ;  his  long 
■waiting  had  met  with  the  reward  ho  coveted  most; 
Frederica  Spencclatigh  had  promised  to  become  his  wife. 
True,  the  promise  had  not  been  given  by  her  as  ho 
would  have  liked  it  to  be  given ;  it  had  been  dragged 
from  her  by  main  force,  as  it  were ;  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  when  once  she  became  his  own,  she  would 
speedily  learn  to  be  as  loving  and  docile  as  any  lord 
and  master  need  desire.  So  there  was  triumph  at  his 
heart,  and  a  bright  smile  of  triumph  on  his  handsome 
face,  as  he  walked  home  along  the  lonely  country  road:-:, 
alternately  smoking,  and  humming  scraps  from  Beranger. 

Mr.  Duplessis  let  himself  into  the  house  by  means  of 
his  latch-key,  and  went  forward  into  the  sitting-room, 
which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  embers  in  the  grate. 
He  was  quickly  followed  by  his  housekeeper,  sleepy  and 
half-dazed,  carrying  a  couple  of  lighted  candles. 

'"  You  need  not  have  sat  up  for  me,  Benson,"  he  said ; 
'"  I  could  have  managed  very  well  if  you  had  left  matches 
and  a  candle  in  the  hall." — Antoine  was  away  for  a 
brief  holiday,  having  gone  to  visit  a  brother  who  had 
just  opened  a  cafe  in  London,  otherwise  Benson  would 
have  been  in  bed  two  hours  ago. 

"Who  brought  this  letter,  and  when  did  it  come?  " 
asked  Mr.  Duplessis  suddenly,  as  he  took  up  a  singular- 
looking  document  from  the  table. 

li  Letter,  sir  !     What  letter  ?  ''  said  the  housekeeper, 
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"  I  never  put  any  letter  on  the  table,  and  not  a  soul  lias 
called  here  since  you  went  out  this  evening." 

"  Then  how  the  deuce  did  the  letter  get  here  ?  It 
was  certainly  not  on  the  table  when  I  went  out." 

Mrs.  Benson  was  quite  unable  to  say  how  the  letter 
had  got  there.  She  did  not  like  to  contradict  her 
master,  but  she  felt  sure  he  must  have  put  it  there 
himself  before  going  out,  and  have  forgotten  it. 

Mi*.  Duplessis,  with  the  unopened  letter  in  his  hand, 
walked  quickly  across  the  room  to  the  French  window 
opposite  the  fireplace  which  gave  access  to  the  lawn. 
He  opened  it  with  a  turn  of  the  handle,  and  it  could 
have  been  just  as  readily  opened  from  the  outside. 
"  This  window  ought  certainly  to  be  bolted  at  dusk,"  he 
said  rather  sharply.  "As  it  is,  thieves  and  vagabonds 
of  every  kind  can  come  and  go  as  easily  as  I  can 
myself." 

Mrs.  Benson  folded  her  arms  meekly  over  her  chest, 
but  said  never  a  word  in  reply :  she  felt  the  reproof  to 
be  a  just  one. 

Mr.  Duplessis  went  back  to  the  fire,  and  sinking  into 
an  easy-chair,  placed  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  letter  with  a  sort  of  half-contemptuous 
curiosity.  The  paper  was  coarse  and  dingy,  and  the 
direction  was  in  a  peculiar  crabbed  hand,  which  afforded 
no  clue  to  the  sex  of  the  writer.  It  was  folded  in  the 
old-fashioned  style,  without  an  envelope.  "  And  it  is 
actually  fastened  with  a  wafer  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Du- 
plessis to  himself.  "  Some  begging- letter,  I  suppose, 
from  a  widow  with  sixteen  young  children ;  or  from  a 
poor  but  unfortunate  tradesman,  requesting  the  loan  of 
a  small  sum  to  set  him  up  in  business  again,  to  be  paid 
back  with  interest  at  doomsday.  Bah  !  I'm  sick  of  such 
appeals  ;  "  and  with  a  fillip  of  his  thumb  and  finger,  he 
burst  open  the  letter. 

Benson  had  been  fidgeting  about — bolting  the  shut- 
ters, and  placing  the  candles  nearer  her  master,  and 
raking  the  few  dying  embers  together.  She  was  just 
turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr.  Duplessis  leaped 
from  his  chair  with  a  wild,  inarticulate  cry,  as  though 
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la-  had  been  shot,  and  then  stood  with  ono  hand  pressed 
to  his  head,  staring  at  the  open  letter  with  a  face  as 
colourless  as  that  of  the  marble  Aphrodite  on  the 
cabinet  close  by. 

'•Are  you  ill,  sir?  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 
cried  the  terrified  housekeeper,  advancing  a  step  or  two. 

His  lips  moved  in  reply,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them ;  bat  she  understood  from  the  motion  of  his  arm 
that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  So  she  went  out  trembling, 
and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her;  but  went  no 
further  than  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  and  then 
stood  listening  for  whatever  might  happen  next.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  bell  rang.      She  went  in  timidly. 

Mr.  Duplessis  was  seated  in  his  easy-chair  again ;  the 
colour  had  in  some  measure  come  back  to  his  face,  but 
he  looked  twenty  years  older  than  he  had  done  only  a 
few  minutes  before.  "This  letter  brings  me  very  bad 
news.  Benson,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  low,  forced  voice, 
and  without  looking  his  housekeeper  in  the  face.  "  It 
tells  me  that  my  only  brother  is  dead." 

"  Indeed,  sir  !  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said 
Benson,  in  a  voice  of  deep  concern,  remembering,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  never  heard  Mr. 
Duplessis  make  mention  of  such  a  relative. 

"  So  am  I,  Benson — -very  sorry  indeed.  There  are 
certain  business  matters  connected  with  this  sad  event 
which  render  it  imperatively  necessary  that  I  should 
start  for  town  by  the  first  train.  You  will  look  after 
the  lodge  till  Antoine  returns ;  and  should  there  be  any 
inquiries  for  me,  you  may  mention  the  mournful  circum- 
stance which  has  thus  suddenly  called  me  away,  and 
say  that  I  shall  be  back  by  Wednesday  next  at  the 
latest.  I  find  that  a  mail-train  jjasses  the  nearest 
station  at  two  o'clock,  so  that  I  have  no  time  to  lose. 
You  will  light  the  candles  in  my  dressing-room  at  once, 
and  then  make  me  a  cup  of  strong  coffee ;  you  may  as 
well  also  put  me  up  a  sandwich  or  two  as  quickly  as  you 
can." 

li  Shall  you  want  the  horse  got  out,  sir,  to  take  you  to 
the  station  ?  "' 
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"  No  ;  I  shall  have  nothing-  to  carry  but  my  small 
travelling-bag  ;  and  the  walk  this  fine  night  will  refresh 
me." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Duplessis  bade  his  housekeeper 
a  kindly  farewell,  and  quitted  Lilac  Lodge,  carrying  his 
bag  in  his  hand,  and  took  the  road  leading  to  the 
nearest  railway  station ;  while  Benson,  sorely  troubled 
and  perplexed  in  her  mind,  fastened  up  the  house,  and 
went  to  bed. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Duplessis,  Mrs.  Benson,  having 
given  the  housemaid  a  holiday,  sat  leisurely  enjoying 
her  tea,  the  sole  inmate  of  Lilac  Lodge,  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  loud  single  knock  at  the  frontdoor.  On 
proceeding  to  open  it,  she  found  there  two  plainly- 
dressed  men — certainly  not  gentlemen,  probably  two 
pettifogging  tradesmen  who  had  called  about  a  bill,  she 
said  to  herself — one  of  whom  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Duplessis  were  at  home. 

"  No,  he  aint  at  home,"  said  the  house-keeper  irately, 
for  she  was  vexed  at  being  disturbed  over  her  first  cup  ; 
"  and  what's  more,  he  won't  be  at  home  for  another 
week.  His  brother  is  dead,  and  he  had  to  set  off  by  the 
mail  for  London  last  night.  There  !  "  And  she  would 
have  shut  the  door  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  had  not  a 
foot  been  quietly  interposed  to  prevent  her. 

"  Then,  if  the  governor's  not  here,"  said  one  of  the 
strangers,  "you  will  perhaps  have  no  objections  to  show 
us  over  the  house." 

"Me  show  you  over  the  house!"  began  Benson; 
when  one  of  the  men,  bending  forward,  whispered  a  few 
words  in  her  ear,  on  which  she  fell  back  with  a  scared 
face,  and  allowed  them  to  enter ;  and  having  shut  the 
door  behind  them,  she  went  back  to  her  tea  in  the 
kitchen.  But  her  appetite  was  gone,  and  she  sat  listen- 
ing and  trembling,  while  the  two  strangers  went  about 
their  perquisition  up-stairs  and  down. 

"  Rummy  start,  aint  it  ?  "  said  one  of  the  men  to  the 
other,  as  they  came  for  the  second  time  into  the  sitting- 
room,  having   discovered   no   trace   of   Mr.   Duplessis, 
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'•  I  wonder  whether  somebody  lias  given  lu'111  i lie  office, 
and  he  lias  hooked  it",  or  ■whether  tins  si  my  about  his 
brother  being  dead  is  true  ?  " 

"The  "woman  says  he  went  last  night,  and  we  heard 
nothing  about  the  affair  till  this  morning.  I  low  was  he 
to  suppose  we  should  find  it  out  to-day  r  " 

'"  By  jingo  !  What's  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other  man, 
whose  sharp  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  a  partially-burned 
paper  in  the  grate  ;  and  next  moment  he  was  unfolding 
it,  and  smoothing  it  out  with  careful,  dexterous  fingers. 

The  paper  was  strong  and  coarse,  and  had  been 
squeezed  up  so  tightly  that  the  flames  had  merely 
burned  away  the  loose  edges,  leaving  the  contents  nearly 
intact.  Throwing  on  to  the  letter  the  concentrated  light 
of  his  bull's-eye,  the  second  man  peered  over  his  friend's 
shoulder,  and  the  two  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  dark  secret  which  you  thought  you  had  hidden 
for  ever,  has  come  to  light.  To-morrow  morning  the 
police  will  be  on  your  track.  One  who  has  been  a  blind 
instrument  in  the  discovery  of  a  fearful  crime — one  who 
would  not  willingly  have  your  blood  lie  at  his  door — 
warns  you.  Flee  while  there  is  yet  time.  To-morrow 
it  will  be  too  late." 

Some  other  word  had  been  written  where  the  word 
A/.s  stood  in  the  letter,  and  afterwards  carefully  erased. 

"  The  bird  has  flown,  and  the  game's  up  for  the  pre- 
sent," said  one  of  the  men,  when  the  document  had 
been  spelled  carefully  through. 

"  It  was  this  bit  of  paper  that  started  him,"  said  the 
other.  "The  story  about  his  brother  is  all  gag.  But 
don't  it  strike  you  as  strange  that  the  note  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  the  one  received  by  our  superintendent  this 
morning,  are  both  in  the  same  handwriting  ?  There 
can't  be  an)-  doubt  about  it ;  it's  too  remarkable  a  fist 
10  be  easily  imitated.  Rum,  aint  it? — Now,  you  had 
better  stop  here  a  bit  while  I  go  up  to  the  station,  and 
hand  in  this  note,  and  get  fresh  instructions;  and  I'll 
send  down  another  man  to  relieve  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

The  case  was  as  the  two  men  h;id  stated  it,     By  the 
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early  post  that  morning,  the  Xormanford  superintendent 
of  police  had  received  an  anonymous  letter  conveying 
certain  information,  the  accuracy  of  which  he  felt  him- 
self bound  at  once  to  investigate.  He  put  his  men  upon 
the  track  pointed  out  in  the  letter.  Abel  Garrod  and 
his  wife  were  the  first  persons  questioned.  They  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Duplessis  and  the 
woman  Marie  ;  to  the  intimate  relations  apparently  ex- 
isting between  the  two ;  to  the  stay  of  the  latter  under 
Abel  Garrod's  roof  for  three  days  ;  and  finally,  to  their 
departure  together.  Simultaneously  with  this  inquiry, 
another  was  going  forward  at  the  "Silver  Lion"  at 
Fairwood.  Here  the  police  gathered  a  piece  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  not  mentioned  in  the  letter,  in  the 
production,  by  the  landlady,  of  a  handkerchief  marked 
with  blood,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  missing  woman, 
found  under  the  seat  of  the  gig  the  day  after  it  had 
been  hired  by  Mr.  Duplessis.  The  old  collector  at  the 
toll-bar  also  underwent  a  strict  examination.  Then  the 
two  parties  of  police  met,  by  previous  appointment,  at 
Martell's  Leap,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  spot  their 
anonymous  informant  had  directed  them  to  search 
minutely,  especially  the  beach  immediately  below,  and 
the  crevices  and  recesses  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

Leaving  his  men  still  occupied  with  the  search,  the 
superintendent  himself  rode  over  to  Sir  Harry  Craxford, 
the  nearest  magistrate  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence which  he  laid  before  him,  obtained  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Henri  Duplessis,  which  was  at  once  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  efficient  officers,  but  with  what  re- 
sult we  have  already  seen.  The  search  for  the  missing 
woman,  unavailing  on  the  first  day,  was  resumed  with 
renewed  energy  the  following  morning,  but  without 
farther  result  than  the  discovery,  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  beach,  of  a  broken  jet 
bracelet,  which  was  at  once  identified  by  Jane  Garrod 
as  similar  to  one  worn  by  Madame.  This  discovery 
went  a  long  way  towards  confirming  the  general  opinion 
that  the  missing  woman  had  been  thrown  over  the  cliff; 
and  as  it  was  found  to  have  been  high  water  at  d  p.m. 
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on  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  there  wax  little  doubt 
that,  in  sueh  a  case,  her  body  had  been  washed  away  by 
the  tide. 

Of  Diyplessis  himself,  no  tidings  could  be  learned, 
neither  on  the  railway  nor  elsewhere.  Country  eon- 
stables  and  metropolitan  delect ives  alike  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  trace  him.  A  minute  description  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  inserted  in  the  Polim  (in.;:rtlr,  and 
there  read  by  thousands  of  keen  eyes,  all  thenceforth 
eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  seaport  town  and  country 
village,  to  single  out  a  quarry  which  promised  so  much 
sport  to  his  captors.  But  from  the  moment  when  the 
housekeeper,  looking  out  after  him  into  the  moonlight, 
saw  him  disappear  behind  the  screen  of  laurels  which 
shut  in  the  lawn,  he  seemed  as  utterly  lost  to  human 
ken  as  though  the  earth  had  opened  at  his  feet,  and 
swallowed  him  up  for  ever.  Of  Antoine  the  imperturb- 
able, when  he  returned  home,  which  he  did  on  the  day 
following  that  of  his  master's  departure,  policedom 
could  make  nothing.  The  quiet  insolence  of  his  replies, 
when  he  was  examined  before  Sir  Harry  Craxford, 
threw  that  worthy  but  irascible  personage  into  such  a 
violent  rao-e  as  threatened  at  one  time  to  brine:  on  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  But  as  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the 
valet  was  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  affair  which 
attached  such  dark  suspicion  to  Duplessis,  the  magistrate 
was  obliged  to  order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  the 
next  night  Antoine  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as 
his  master  had  done,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  Lilac 
Lods:e. 

The  mind,  however,  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  superintendent, 
still  remained  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  That  the  two 
anonymous  letters — the  one  addressed  to  himself,  and 
the  other  addressed  to  Duplessis — had  been  written  by 
the  same  person,  was  a  fact  scarcely  open  to  dispute, 
when  they  came  to  be  compared  together.  But  who 
was  the  writer  of  them?  This  was  a  quest  ion  which 
the  superintendent  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  an- 
swer. All  his  cautious  underhand  inquiries  could  elicit 
no  information   on  the  point;  and  he  was  fain,  after  a 
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time,  to  give  the  matter  up,  and  class  it  among  (he 
other  unravelled  puzzles  of  his  profession. 

At  Belair,  the  news  of  Mr.  Duplessis'  sudden  depar- 
ture, and  of  the  strange  charge  afterwards  alleged 
against  him,  was  received  at  lirst  as  something  too  in- 
credible for  belief.  The  man  had  been  there  so  often, 
and  was  so  intimately  known,  that  the  inmates  of  the 
Hall  could  hardly  help  feeling  for  a  time  as  if  some 
shadow  of  disgrace  attached  to  themselves.  Lady 
Spencelaugh  was  sorry  in  her  way,  for  Mr.  Duplessis 
had  been  one  of  her  few  favourites ;  but  it  was  a  sorrow 
that  was  very  short-lived,  and  soon  gave  way  to  indig- 
nation at  the  thought  that  "so  vile  a  creature,"  as  she 
now  termed  the  Canadian,  had  succeeded  for  so  long  a 
time  in  imposing  on  so  important  a  personage  as  her 
Ladyship.  By  Frederica,  the  news  was  received  with 
strangely  mingled  feelings,  which  she  herself  would 
have  been  powerless  to  analyse.  In  the  first  shock  of 
her  surprise  and  disbelief,  she  felt  more  warmly  towards 
the  Canadian  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  Had  she 
not  promised  to  become  his  wife  Y  and  now  that  this 
horrible  cloud  of  disgrace  and  misery  was  lowering  over 
him,  was  not  her  proper  place  by  his  side  ?  Yes  ;  but 
how  could  she  be  by  his  side  ? — how  comfort  him  by 
written  or  spoken  word,  now  that  he  was  gone  no  one 
knew  whither  ?  And  when  day  passed  after  day,  and 
still  he  came  not  to  disprove  the  black  charges  brought 
against  him ;  and  when  Frederica  read  in  the  local 
newspaper  the  fearful  list  of  proofs  which  the  exertions 
of  the  police  had  gathered  up,  one  after  another,  her 
conviction  of  his  innocence  began  to  give  place  to  doubt; 
and  with  this  doubt  came  a  rush  of  fearful  joy,  which 
she  found  it  vain  to  try  to  stifle,  at  the  thought,  that  if 
Duplessis  were  never  to  return,  then  she.  Frederica 
Spencelaugh,  -would  be  once  more  a  free  woman.  How 
warmly  the  thought  nestled  round  her  heart !  It  was 
like  a  hidden  singing-bird  that  would  not  be  chased 
away,  or  chidden  into  silence,  but  still  sang  sweetly  on 
within  some  inmost  bower. 

The  news  of  the  charge  against  his  friend  Duplessis 
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was  sedulously  kept  from  the  ears  of  Sir  Philip  Spenre- 
langh.  In  the  then  feeble  state  of  his  health,  such  a 
shock  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  old  man.  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  Canadian  had  been  called 
away  on  private  business  of  importance,  which  was 
likelv  to  detain  him  for  some  time;  and  although  he 
often  wondered,  in  a  feeble-minded  way,  why  Duplessis 
neither  came  nor  wrote,  his  memory  was  so  far  weak- 
ened that  he  often  forgot  the  absence  of  his  friend,  and 
talked  of  him  as  though  he  were  engaged  to  dine  at 
Belair  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

JKRRY  S    NEW    TOY. 

As  the  reader  will  have   already  surmised,  the  rescuer 
of  John   English   was   none  other    than    the    chemist's 
sister.     John  had  not  unfrequently  left  his  lodgings  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  giving  Mrs.  Jake- 
way  any  previous  intimation  of  his  intentions  ;  and  in 
the  present  instance,  that  worthy  soul  was  entirely  un- 
suspicious that  any  mishap  had  befallen  the  young  pho- 
tographer.    Hannah   was   the  first  to   take  the  alarm. 
Her  brother  had  left  home  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
being  away  for  a  week  at  the  least ;  but  late  on  the 
fourth  night  after  his  departure,  Hannah  was  surprised 
bv  his   unexpected  return ;  and   her  suspicions  that  he 
had  some  black  business  in  hand  were  first  aroused  by 
the  injunction  which  he  laid  upon  her,  not  to  speak  of 
his  return  to  anyone,  as  his  stay  would  only  extend  over 
a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  he  would  again  take  his 
departure  as  quietly  as  he  had  come.  Presently,  Hannah 
was  startled  by  a  peculiar  scratching  outside   the  win- 
dow;  but  Prackeriridge  seemed  to  understand  what  it 
meant,  and  going  to   the  door,  admitted  Jerry  Winch  ; 
and  Hannah  was  at   once  ordered  off  to  bed.     Hannah 
kissed  her  brother,  and  went  up-stairs,  but  only  to  steal 
down  again  five  minutes  later,  with   attenuated  skirts, 
and  without  her  shoes.     The  voices   inside   the   sitting- 
room  sounded  low  and  muffled  through  the  closed  door, 
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and  the  listening  -woman  could  only  make  out  a  word 
now  and  then ;  but  what  she  did  hear  was  sufficient  to 
send  her  back  up-stairs  with  a  scared  face,  when  the 
noise  of  chairs  being  moved  inside  the  room  warned  her 
that  it  was  time  to  go. 

Early  next  forenoon,  without  saying  a  word  to  any- 
one, Hannah  Brackenridge  set  out  for  the  little  sea-side 
village  of  Morton,  which  lies  about  two  miles  north  of 
Finger  Bay.  Hannah  had  some  friends  here  in  the 
persons  of  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  whom  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  two  or  three  times  each  year ;  and 
here  also  lived  an  old  admirer  of  hers,  Mark  Purvis  by 
name,  whose  love  she  had  cruelly  slighted.  But  Mark's 
memory  still  dwelt  kindly  on  the  pale-faced  Hannah,  a 
fact  which  was  well  known  to  her ;  and  it  was  to  Mark 
that  she  now  looked  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  her 
scheme.  On  reaching  Merton,  she  found  that  Mark  had 
gone  out  for  the  day,  and  would  not  be  home  till  a  late 
hour ;  but  whatever  the  hour  might  be,  she  must  wait 
and  see  him.  She  left  the  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  who 
knew  nothing  of  her  real  errand,  at  her  usual  hour  for 
returning  home.  Then  walking  out  for  a  couple  of 
miles  along  the  road  by  which  she  knew  that  Mark 
must  reach  Merton,  she  waited  at  a  little  tavern,  hour 
after  hour,  listening  for  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs. 
It  was  past  ten  o'clock  before  he  came;  and  in  half  an 
hour  from  that  time  Hannah  was  rowing  across  to  Inch- 
mallow  in  her  lover's  boat.  She  had  resolutely  refused 
either  to  let  Mark  accompany  her,  or  to  tell  him  whither 
she  was  going ;  only,  he  was  to  meet  her  at  a  certain 
time,  at  a  certain  spot,  and  take  the  boat  back  to  Merton. 
How  she  succeeded  in  rescuing  John  English  from  the 
fate  which  at  one  time  seemed  so  imminent,  we  have 
already  seen. 

John  hired  a  chaise,  and  reached  home  the  following 
afternoon,  frightening  Mrs.  Jakeway  exceedingly  with  the 
sight  of  his  worn  white  face.  He  kept  his  promise  to  his 
mysterious  preserver ;  and  was  impervious  to  all  Mrs. 
Jakeway's  hints  and  half- questions  as  to  where  he  had 
been,  and  what  had  happened  to  him,  to  change  him  so 
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wofully  in  so  short  a  lime.  All  lie  could  bo  induced  lo 
say  was.  that  lie  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  during  the 
time  he  was  away,  but  that  he  was  better  new.  rx'atuially 
enough,  lie  was  greatly  perplexed  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
the  identity  of  his  rescuer  :  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the 
chemist's  sister  was  a  fact  of  which  he  had  not  the 
remotest  suspicion. 

Brackenridge  coming  home  at  the  end  of  eight  daj-.s 
from  his  lirst  departure,  and  being  informed  by  his  sister 
that  Mr.  English  had  been  severely  ill,  without  waiting 
to  take  off  his  travelling  things,  hurried  at  once  into 
Cliff  Cottage  to  offer  his  condolences.  He  was  srtrprised 
— he  was  astounded — he  didn't  know  whether  he  was 
standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  when  John  told  him 
what  had  befallen  himself  at  Inchmallow.  The  whole 
thing  was  almost  too  incredible  for  belief,  said  the 
chemist.  Jerry  Winch  had  been  employed  for  years  to 
take  parties  to  the  island,  and  had  been  a  favourite  with 
everybody.  What  had  put  the  idea  into  his  foolish  head 
to  play  off  such  a  dangerous  trick  on  Mr.  English,  was 
utterly  beyond  his,  Brackenridge's,  power,  even  faintly 
to  imagine.  But  one  thing  he  would  take  care  of:  that 
Jerry  should  never  in  future  be  allowed  to  officiate  as 
guide  to  the  island.  But  what  did  Mr.  English  intend 
to  do  in  the  matter  ?  Did  he  intend  to  institute  proceed- 
ings against  the  simpleton  ? — No  ?  Well,  that  was 
noble,  that  was  generous  ;  and  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  it  was  wise  also.  Jerry's  friends  must  be  care- 
ful that  no  similar  responsibility  shmdd  ever  bo  allowed 
to  rest  on  him  in  future.  But  how  did  Mr.  English  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  from  the  island  ?  That  was  a  point 
which  he,  Brackenridge,  was  much  interested  in  ascer- 
taining. 

But  John,  bearing  in  mind  the  promise  he  had  given, 
positively  declined  to  enlighten  the  chemist  on  that 
point;  and  Brackenridge  was  obliged  to  return  home 
with  his  curiosity  unsatisfied.  He  was  gloomy  and  pre- 
occupied all  the  evening  ;  and  about  eleven  o'clock  he  set 
out  for  the  "Hand  and  Dagger,"  entering  it  by  a  back 
way  which  he  made  use  of  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
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seen  by  the  ordinary  customers  of  the  hotel ;  and  Mrs. 
Winch  and  he  had  a  long  interview  together  in  the 
private  room  of  the  landlady.  The  method  of  John 
English's  escape  from  the  island  lay  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  both  of  them  :  it  was  unknown,  and  must 
therefore,  they  felt,  be  to  some  extent  dangerous  to  their 
peculiar  interests.  The  chemist's  diabolical  plan  had 
miscarried,  though  how  or  why,  neither  the  landlady  nor 
her  companion  could  so  much  as  guess.  The  promised 
three  hundred  pounds  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
lingers  that  itched  to  clutch  them  ;  and  the  widow  was 
still  as  determined  as  ever  that  her  wedding-day  should 
be  postponed  till  the  obstacle  which  stood  so  persistenly 
in  the  path  of  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  herself  should  be 
finally  disposed  off.  Once  more  Brackenridge  exerted 
all  his  persuasive  powers  in  an  effort  to  induce  the 
widow  to  reveal  to  him  the  nature  of  the  secret  which 
bound  her  so  firmly  to  the  interests  of  the  mistress  of 
Belair  ;  and  once  more  all  his  cajoleries  proved  in  vain, 
and.  he  had  to  return  home,  baffled  and  enraged,  and 
(inly  withheld  from  throwing  up  the  whole  business  by 
i  he  golden  lure  which  shone  so  temptingly  before  his 
mind's  eye. 

Jerry  Winch  had  been  missing  from  his  usual  haunts 
for  several  days,  and  many  people  wondered  what  had 
become  of  the  obliging  simpleton.  But  Jerry  was  in 
hiding,  and  no  one  in  the  little  town,  save  his  mother 
and  Brackenridge,  knew  the  place  of  his  retreat,  which 
was  at  a  little  farmhouse  about  a  dozen  miles  from 
Xormanford,  inhabited  by  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Winch.  On 
the  forenoon  of  the  day  following  that  of  his  interview 
with  the  landlady,  Brackenridge  borrowed  a  horse  and 
eio-  belonging1  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  set  off  to  see 
Jerry.  The  lad  was  out,  a  servant  told  him,  when  he 
reached  the  house,  adding  that  Jerry  would  most  likely 
be  found  at  the  clearing  in  the  fir  plantation.  And  there 
Brackenridge  did  find  him,  stealing  on  him  unawares, 
and  watching  him  in  silence  for  several  minutes  before- 
making  his  presence  known.  Jerry  was  singularly 
employed.   At  one  end  of  a  small  clearing  in  the  gloomy 
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plantation,  he  had  fixed  up  two  forked  sticks  about  five 
ltd  in  height,  with  a  third  stick  fastened  across  them. 
To  this  cross-bar  a  piece  of  string  was  knotted,  the  other 
end  of  which  was  firmly  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  miserable 
sparrow  Jerry,  standing  a  few  paces  away,  with  a 
loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  waited  till  the  bird,  tired  with 
its  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape,  perched  on  the  cross-bar, 
and  the  moment  it  did  so,  he  took  aim  and  fired.  If 
unsuccessful  in  hitting  it,  he  waited  patiently  till  the 
fluttering  creature  perched  once  more,  and  then  fired 
again ;  and  so  kept  on,  till  he  either  succeeded  in  killing 
the  sparrow,  or  else  cutting  the  string  with  his  bullet, 
and  so  allowed  it  to  escape.  On  a  branch  close  by  hung 
a  wicker  cage  containing  a  dozen  or  more  sparrows,  all 
destined  for  a  similar  fate.  As  often  as  Jerry  succeeded 
in  killing  a  bird,  ho  burst  into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter, 
that  bent  him  double,  and  shook  him  violently,  as  though 
he  were  being  clutched  at  by  invisible  demoniac  fingers. 

'"He  seems  made  on  purpose  to  do  the  Fiend's  own 
bidding,"  muttered  Brackenridge  to  himself,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  opening.  "Well,  Jerry,  my  man,"  he 
said  aloud,  "  how  are  you  to-day  ?  That's  a  pretty 
plaything  you  have  got  there,"  pointing  to  the  pistol. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  lad,  with  a  grave  nod  of  the  head; 
"  it's  Jerry's  new  toy.  Rare  fun  to  shoot  sparrows  ! 
Poor  beggars  !  how  they  try  to  get  away,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  But  how  came  yon  to  obtain  such  a  toy  ?  " 

"  It  was  in  Milcham's  window  for  sale  for  a  long  time, 
and  Jerry  never  saw  it  without  longing  to  have  it.  So 
he  saved  up  all  his  shillings  and  sixpences  till  he  had 
got  enough  money  to  buy  it,  and  then  he  gave  old 
drunken  Steve  Benson  a  shilling  to  go  and  get  it  for 
him.  Hoo,  hoo,  hoo  !  Rare  fun  to  shoot  sparrows  !  Watch 
and  see  how  nicely  Jerry  can  knock  one  off  its  perch." 

'"  Xot  now,  thank  you,  Jerry — some  day  when  I  have 
more  time.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  something  else 
to-day.     By  the  bye,  how  is  Pipanta  ?  " 

"Alas!  the  lovely  Pipanta  is  dead,"  said  Jerry  iu  a 
tone  of  anguish,  as  his  arms  fell  dejectedly  by  his  side, 
and  the  tears  came  into  his  large  blue  eyes. 
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"Dead!"  exclaimed  the  chemist  in  a  sympathetic 
voice.     "  When  did  she  die  ?  " 

"This  day  week,"  said  the  lad,  sadly.  "And  Jerry 
buried  her  at  midnight,  when  the  moon  was  at  full, 
under  the  Witches'  Oak  on  Pensclalo  Moor.  Oh !  my 
lovely  Pipanta  !  Jerry  has  lost  his  darling  for  ever  !  " 

"  Died  this  day  week,  did  she  ?  "  said  Brackenridge, 
musingly.  "  Let  me  consider.  Why,  that  was  the  very 
day  that  Katafango  escaped  from  Inchmallow  !  " 

"Escaped!  Has  the  great  magician  escaped?''  ex- 
claimed the  terrified  Jerry.  "  Then  he  will  kill  poor 
Jerry,  or  perhaps  cast  a  spell  over  him,  and  turn  him 
into  a  snake  or  a  toad.  Put  some  of  the  white  powder 
into  his  drink  !  " 

The  chemist  smiled,  and  stroked  the  lad's  hair.  "  Jerry 
has  no  cause  to  be  afraid,"  he  said;  "  the  charm  which 
his  friend  gave  him  will  keep  him  safe  against  the  arts 
of  all  the  magicians  in  the  world.  No,  my  poor  lad ; 
Katafango  can  do  no  harm  to  you  ;  but  had  he  not  es- 
caped, Pipanta  would  not  have  died.  Now  he  will  take 
her  soul,  and  put  it  into  the  body  of  a  toad,  and  so  im- 
prison it  for  ever.  And  the  turn  of  Mogaddo  will  come 
next." 

"  No,  no,"  screamed  the  boy;  "Mogaddo  shall  not 
die  !  "  Then  in  an  intense  whisper,  and  with  his  lips 
close  to  the  chemist's  ear,  he  said  :  "  Let  Jerry  kill  Kata- 
fango !  " 

"  Tut,  tut !  my  dear  boy,  what  are  you  talking  about  \  ' ' 
said  the  chemist,  pleasantly.  "  But  put  that  pretty  toy 
into  your  pocket,  and  link  your  arm  in  mine,  and  let  us 
walk  together  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  consider  what 
means  we  shall  adopt  to  save  the  life  of  your  pet,  Mo- 
gaddo." 

Two  days  later,  the  country  carrier,  returning  home 
from  Fairwood  market  in  the  dusk  of  the  winter  after- 
noon, found  the  bleeding  and  insensible  body  of  a  man 
lying  in  the  road  ;  and  being  a  strong  fellow,  he  con- 
trived to  lift  it  into  his  cart,  and  drove  with  it  to  the 
nearest  house,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  that  of  the 
station-master  of  Kingsthorpe  station.   And  so,  without 
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any  exercise  of  their  own  will  in  tlio  matter,  John  Eng- 
lish and  Jane  Garrod  were  at  last  brought  faec  to  face, 
and  another  link  in  the  chain  was  coinplHe. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

.UilIN    AMI    JUS    NUIfSF. 

Jonx  IvN'oLisTi  lifted  his  languid  eyelids,  and  gazed  feebly 
around.  He  was  in  a  strange  room,  and  there  Avas  a 
>tran<^e  face  at  his  bedside — a  strange  face,  but  not  an 
unkind  one.  "Where  ami?  and  avIio  are  you  ?  "  he 
asked  in  a  weak  A'oice. 

'■  You  are  in  the  house  of  Abel  Garrod,  the  station- 
master  at  Kingsthorpe  ;  and  I  am  Abel  Garrod's  Avife." 

"  Hoav  did  I  come  here  ?  and  what  has  happened  to 
me  ?  " 

"You  are  not  to  talk — the  doctor  has  forbidden  it. 
But  I  Avill  answer  your  questions,  just  to  satisfy  your 
mind  ;  and  then  you  must  try  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I  Avill 
tell  you  everything  Avhen  you  are  stronger.  You  were 
found  on  the  road  yesterday  afternoon,  about  a  mile  from 
here,  and  brought  to  this  house.  You  had  been  shot 
through  the  shoulder,  and  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood. 
The  ball  has  been  extracted  ;  but  the  wound  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  you  Avill  be  confined  to  your  bed  for 
some  time  to  come.  One  question  I  should  like  you  to 
answer  me  :  Did  you  see  the  man  who  shot  you,  or  have 
you  any  idea  avIio  he  Avas  ?  " 

"  Let  me  think,"  said  John.  Then,  after  a  pause  :  "  I 
remember  everything  now.  I  had  set  off  to  go  up  to 
Belair  AA'ith  a  portfolio  of  photographs ;  and  had  just  left 
the  meadoAvs  for  the  high-road,  and  Avas  passing  the 
clump  of  larches,  Avhen  I  heard  a  rustling  behind  me, 
and  next  moment  a  shot,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  was  hit. 
I  turned,  and  saw  the  dusky  outline  of  a  figure  hurrying 
stealthily  through  the  brusliAvood,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  pursue  it.  But  in  a  moment  or  tAvo,  the  ground 
si-emed  to  reel  under  my  feet,  and  then  all  was  darkness. 
Why  I  Avas  shot,  or  by  whom  I  Avas  shot,  I  knoAV  no 
more  than  you  do." 
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"  Not  another  word,"  said  Jane  Garrod.  "  You  have 
talked  far  more  already  than  you  hare  strength  for." 

"My  portfolio  —  has  it  been  found?"  said  John 
anxiously,  without  noticing  Jane's  injunction. 

"  It  was  picked  up  near  you,  and  lies  on  that  table." 

"  Then,  pray  oblige  me  by  having  it  sent  up  to  Miss 
Spencelaugh  at  Belair,  with  a  message  explaining  that, 
in  consequence  of  an  accident,  I  am  unable  to  take  it 
myself." 

"  But  you — it  is  not  possible  that  you  know  Miss 
Spencelaugh  !  "  said  Jane  with  a  strange  look  on  her 
face. 

"  I  certainly  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with 
Miss  Spencelaugh,"  said  John  with  a  smile  of  almost 
womanly  sweetness.  "  Does  that  fact  seem  very  strange 
to  you  ?  "  Then  his  eyes  lighted  suddenly,  and  he  added: 
"You  also  know  her;  I  can  see  it  by  your  face.     Tell 

me "  But  his  new-found  strength  seemed  all  at  once 

to  desert  him,  and  with  a  little  sigh,  his  head  drooped 
on  the  pillow,  and  Jane  saw  that  he  had  fainted. 

Jane  blamed  herself  severely  for  having  thus  allowed 
her  patient  to  overtax  his  strength ;  and  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days  she  strictly  enforced  the  most  absolute 
silence.  John  tried  several  times  to  draw  her  into  con- 
versation, but  Jane  always  refused  to  answer  him,  and 
left  the  room  if  he  persisted  in  questioning  her;  so  that 
he  was  fain,  after  a  time,  to  wait,  with  what  patience  he 
misrht,  till  the  doctor  should  six  a  him  leave  to  talk.  His 
wound  was  an  ugly  one,  and  his  recovery  was  propor- 
tionately slow  and  tedious.  Still,  there  were  many  lan- 
guid hours — hours  when  his  wound  ceased  for  a  time  to 
pain  him — when  it  seemed  very  pleasant  to  lie  there  in 
that  snug,  cheerful  little  room,  where  everything  was  so 
exquisitely  clean  ;  to  lie  there  between  the  lavender- 
scented  sheets,  and  gaze  through  the  window,  across  the 
snowy  fields,  to  where  a  great  hill  shut  in  the  prospect 
a  mile  or  two  away ;  with  a  nearer  view  of  the  spire  of 
Kingsthorpe  church  standing  clearly  out  above  the  tree- 
tops  ;  and  quite  in  the  fore-gound,  of  the  pointed  roof 
and  red  twisted  chimneys  of  Woodfield  Grange.     The 
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peace  and  quiet  that  brooded  over  everything  harmonised 
well  with  his  weakness  of  body  and  languor  of  mind, 
lie  was  content  to  lie  by  for  a  little  while  in  this  quiet 
haven,  and  let  the  world,  with  all  its  cares  and  turmoil, 
roll  unheeded  away — content  to  lie  there  and  think  of 
Fredcrica.  Lying  thus,  day  after  day,  his  eyes  found 
many  pleasant  things  to  dwell  upon.  There  was  a  bunch 
of  snow-drops  growing  in  a  flower-pot  against  the  win- 
dow, every  blossom  of  which  was  known  to  him.  Then, 
outside  the  window,  came  robins  and  sparrows,  and  other 
birds,  attracted  thither  by  the  crumbs  scattered  every 
day  by  Jane  ;  which  pecked  at  the  casement  with  their 
tiny  beaks  when  the  crumbs  were  all  gone,  and  peered 
curiously  in  at  quiet  John,  as  though  they  were  anxious 
about  the  state  of  his  health.  Then,  in  the  wintry  after- 
noon, a  squadron  of  marauding  rooks  would  lazily  wing 
their  way  homeward  towards  Woodfield  Grange,  under 
the  leadership  of  some  wary  old  bird,  showing  blackly 
out  against  the  bright  western  sky  ;  and  would  not  finally 
settle  into  their  nests  till  after  much  airy  disputation 
among  themselves,  and  many  ceremonious  leave-takings 
for  the  night  between  friends  and  neighbours.  Then 
that  bit  of  western  sky,  with  the  white,  hushed  land- 
scape below  it,  framed  by  the  diamond-paned  casement, 
on  frosty  afternoons,  when  the  sinking  sun  gleamed 
through  the  rising  mists  like  a  fiery  eye,  was  of  itself 
beautiful  to  look  upon. 

Coming  back  inside  the  room,  John's  eyes  always 
lingered  on  the  homely  face  of  his  kind  nurse.  How 
noiseless,  how  assiduous,  how  attentive  to  his  slightest 
wish  she  was  !  What  had  he,  a  complete  stranger  to 
her.  done  to  deserve  such  kindness  ?  "  How  can  I  ever 
repay  you  ?  "  John  would  sometimes  feebly  murmur, 
a*  his  eyes  followed  her  about  the  room. 

'"  By  doing  as  you  are  told,"  Jane  would  reply  ;  "and 
by  not  talking  till  the  doctor  gives  you  leave." 

"\\  aking  up  suddenly  one  evening  from  a  deep,  re- 
freshing sleep,  John  saw  his  nurse  standing  by  his  bed- 
side, gazing  into  his  face  with  strangely  earnest  eyes ; 
and   the*  same  moment  a  sudden  light  broke   on  him. 
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Jane  was  the  first  to  speak :  "  The  doctor  says  that  you 
may  talk  for  five  minutes  to-day." 

Without  heeding  her  remark,  John  said :  "  You  are 
the  woman  whom  I  saw  one  evening,  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  Kingsthorpe  station. 
You,  too,  saw  me,  and  seemed  to  recognize  me,  and  the 
recognition  startled  you.  I  heard  you  mutter  some- 
thing about  having  'come  back  from  the  dead,'  and 
then  you  hurried  away.  Why  did  you  act  thus,  and 
whom  did  you  take  me  to  be  ?  " 

Jane  had  pushed  back  the  candle  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, so  that  her  face  was  now  in  shadow,  and  John  could 
not  see  its  workings.  After  a  moment's  silence,  as  if  to 
collect  herself,  she  said:  "Before  I  answer  your  ques- 
tion, you  must  allow  me  to  ask  you  another.  How  did 
you  come  by  that  strange  blue  figure  which  is  marked 
on  the  upper  part  of  your  left  arm  ?  " 

"  Do  yon  mean  the  coiled  snake  with  the  lotus-flower 
in  its  mouth,  which  is  tattooed  on  the  part  you  men- 
tion ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Oh,  that  has  been  there  longer  than  I  can  remem- 
ber ;  and,  for  anything  I  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  may 
have  been  there  when  I  was  born." 

"You  will  pardon  me  asking  you  the  question,  will 
you  not,"  said  Jane,  "but  is   John  English  your  real 
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"  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is,"  answered  John. 
"  And  a  good,  useful  name  I've  found  it.  But  why  these 
strange  questions  ?  Again  I  ask  you — whom  do  you 
lake  me  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  take  you  for  any  other  than  the  gentle- 
man you  represent  yourself  to  be,"  said  Jane.  "  What 
strikes  me  in  your  appearance,  and  did  the  first  time  I 
saw  you,  is  the  extraordinary  likeness  you  bear  to  some 
one  whom  I  knew  many,  many  years  ago." 

"  Who  was  that  person  ?  "  said  John. 

"  Some  day,  I  will  tell  you  ;  at  present,  I  cannot." 

"  But  why  did  you  ask  me  about  the  mark  on  my 
arm  ?  "  said  John. 
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"That  is  another  question  which  I  do  not  feci  at 
liberty  to  answer,  till  I  know  more  of  your  history." 

".More  mysteries!"  said  John,  wearily.  Then  lie 
added,  impulsively:  "1  like  you.  You  are  a  good 
woman.  1  feel  that  I  can  trust  you;  and  some  day, 
when  1  shall  lie  stronger,  J  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
lite.  1'or  vour  great  kindness  to  a  poor,  helpless  wretch 
in  his  hour  of  extremity,  I  know  that  I  can  never  suf- 
ficiently repay  you." 

"  Time  is  up,"  said  Jane,  abruptly.  "  You  must  talk 
no  more  to-day." 

'•  Tell  me,"  said  John,  "  did  you  send  the  portfolio  up 
to  Eclair,  as  I  requested  ?  " 

•'  I  did  ;  but  Miss  Spencelaugh  has  been  from  homo 
for  a  week  past,  and  does  not  return  home  till  this  even- 
ing. 

"Then  you  know  Miss  Spencelaugh?"  said  John, 
eagerly      "  I  was  sure  you  did." 

"  These  arms  nursed  her  when  she  was  a  helpless 
baby,"  said  Jane,  proudly.  "  It  was  I  who  brought  her 
home  from  India,  after  her  poor  mamma's  death ;  and 
I  lived  with  her  at  Belair,  tending  her,  and  waiting  on 
her,  till  my  Lady  persuaded  Sir  Philip  to  get  a  gover- 
ness fur  her,  and  then  I  was  wanted  no  more." 

"  Then   there    is    one   more    tie   between  us  than  I 

t nought  of,"  said  John;   "for  I  too "     He  stopped 

abruptly,  and  all  the  little  blood  that  was  left  in  his 
body  seemed  to  mount  into  his  face. 

"My  poor  boy!  do  you  think  I  am  blind?"  said 
Jane  with  a  smile,  as  she  stroked  his  hair  softly.  "  I 
am  goincr  up  to  Belair  in  the  morning,  and  I  won't  fail 
to  tell  Miss  Frederica  how  it  happened  that  you  were 
not  able  to  take  up  the  portfolio  yourself.  But  not  an- 
other word  now — not  another  word." 

"  And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  "  said  Jane  to  herself, 
as  she  stood  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her  head,  gaz- 
ing out  into  the  frosty  twilight,  waiting  for  her  husband. 

"  "\\  hy   should  they  not  come  together,   if  ho  be . 

But  1  dare  not  speak  the  name  even  to  myself.  And 
vet.  things  do  sometimes  happen  in  this  dull  world  more 
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wonderful  than  one  reads  about  in  story-books.  But  I 
am  deceiving  myself;  such  a  thing  as  this  could  never 
happen.     And  yet  the  likeness — the  likeness  !  " 

Jane  Garrod  went  up  to  Belair  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  had  a  long  interview  with  Frederica  ;  but  what 
passed  between  the  two  in  nowise  concerns  us  at  present. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  groom  made  his 
appearance  at  the  station,  with  a  present  of  grapes  and 
hot-house  flowers  for  Mr.  English ;  and  next  morniii"', 
Frederica  herself  rode  over,  and  halted  at  the  door  for 
two  minutes.  John  English,  from  his  little  room,  could 
hear  her  clear,  silvery  voice  as  she  talked  to  Jane  Gar- 
rod,  and  the  impatient  pawing  of  Zuleika. 

From  that  time,  fruit  and  flowers  for  the  invalid  were 
sent  almost  daily  from  Belair;  and  two  or  three  times 
each  week,  Frederica  herself  might  be  seen  at  the  little 
station-house.  She  never  dismounted,  and  John  never 
saw  her,  for  the  window  of  his  room  looked  out  in  the 
opposite  direction.  But  he  could  hear  the  music  of  her 
voice  ;  and  after  she  was  gone,  Jane  Garrod  always 
came  upstairs,  and  told  him  as  much  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  had  passed  between  herself  and  Frederica  as 
it  concerned  him  to  hear.  What  happiness  for  him  to 
think  that  it  was  sweet  concern  for  his  health  that  drew 
the  mistress  of  his  heart  so  often  to  that  lowly  roof ! 
He  never  paused  to  ask  himself  whither  his  infatuation 
was  leading  him ;  for  him  the  present  was  all  in  all. 
So  that  time  of  recovery  from  his  hurt  was  for  John 
English  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  life  ;  a  happy,  rest- 
ful interregnum  from  all  the  turmoil  and  petty  cares  of 
evcry-day  existence.  His  recovery  was  slow,  but  sure. 
It  was  tacitly  understood  between  Jane  Garrod  and 
himself  that  he  should  tell  her  the  story  of  his  life  as 
soon  as  his  strength  would  allow  of  the  exertion.  Each 
felt  that  the  other  had  something  to  reveal ;  each  of 
them  held,  as  it  were,  a  fragment  of  a  key.  Would  the 
two  fragments,  when  welded  together,  prove  strong 
enough  to  unlock  the  heart  of  the  mystery  ? 

At  length  the  day  camp  when  the  doctor  gave  John 
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permission  to  venture  clown  stairs,  anil  Jane  made  fjuitc 
a  little  jubilee  of  tlio  event.  Abel  (Jarrod  left  the  house 
as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  to  attend  to  his  trains. 

"Twilight  is  the  best  time  for  story-telling,"  said 
John,  as  he  stretched  his  great  length  of  limb  along  the 
little  sofa  in  front  of  the  fire;  "  and  I  could  hardly  have 
a  better  time  than  the  present  for  telling  mine.  Will 
you  kindly  reach  me  that  cigar  case.  Thanks.  Noiix 
rcvcmnii  iiiujiiurx  it  ixix  ^rcmii'rx  amour* ;  which  means 
that,  after  an  abstinence  of  six  weeks,  a  Havanna  is 
a  very  pleasant  thing." 

ITe  lit  his  cigar,  and  fell  back  into  his  old  lounging 
posture  on  the  sofa,  and  then  was  silent  a  minute  or 
two  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 

It  was  nearly  dark  outside  by  this  time.  Far  and 
near,  the  wintry  landscape  lay  crisply  white  ;  but  within 
the  uncurtained  room,  the  dancing  fire-light  gleamed  fit- 
fully The  shadows,  playing  a  timorous  game  at  hide- 
and-seek  among  themselves,  stole  coyly  out  of  the  cor- 
ners, hustling  one  over  another,  only  to  disappear,  next 
moment,  as  the  ruddy  blaze  rose  and  fell,  bringing  into 
momentary  relief  the  great  black  beard  and  gaunt  face 
of  the  young  photographer,  and  the  brooding,  earnest 
features  of  his  auditor;  and  anon  leaving  little  else 
visible  than  the  glowing  tip  of  John's  cigar.  And  thus 
it  was  that  John  told  the  story  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

JOHN    EXOLISH    TELLS    HIS    STORY. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  began  John,  "there  was  a  young 
man  who  knew  neither  his  name,  nor  his  age,  nor  where 
he  was  born. — But  I  had  better  drop  the  story-telling 
st  vie,  and  say  what  I  have  got  to  say  in  my  own  fashion. 
— My  earliest  recollections,  which  are  very  faint,  and 
very  vague,  carry  me  back,  as  in  a  dream,  to  a  stately 
and  beautiful  home,  where  everybody  is  kind  to  me.  I 
seem  to  see  myself,  a  very  wee  fellow  indeed,  richly 
dres.-C'l.  cantering  on  a  pony  down  a  long  avenue  of 
trees:    and    then    I   am   inside  a  magnificent  room,  and 
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a  lady  in  rustling  silk  is  beside  me,  who  speaks  to  me  in 
a  soft,  silvery  voice.  I  fancy  she  is  trying  to  persuade 
me  to  take  some  physic ;  but  I  don't  like  her  in  spite  of 
her  honeyed  words.  Then,  all  at  once,  I  am  in  a  dread- 
ful room  with  barred  windows,  and  creat  wooden,  hie-h- 
backed  chairs,  and  a  huge,  funereal-looking  bed,  to 
which  a  faint  odour  of  dead  people  seems  to  cling — 
a  bed  that  becomes  absolutely  horrible  as  the  afternoon 
deepens.  Something  whispers  to  me  that  behind  that 
shroud-like  drapery  a  skeleton  is  hidden,  which  will  put 
forth  its  bony  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  clutch 
me  by  the  hair ;  and  the  conviction  at  length  works  so 
powerfully  upon  me,  that  I  rush  to  the  door  and  shriek 
aloud  to  be  let  out.  But  nobody  heeds  me,  and  I  fancy 
that  I  go  off  into  some  kind  of  a  fit,  and  am  ill  for  many 
days  afterwards. 

"  Next  I  am  on  the  sea,  and  still  ill,  but  in  a  different 
way,  and  am  waited  upon,  off  and  on,  by  a  lame  ugly  man 
and  his  shrewish-looking  wife,  who  call  themselves  my 
uncle  and  aunt.  But  I  repudiate  the  relationship  in  a  chil- 
dish, obstinate  way  that  makes  the  lame  man  snarl  and 
growl,  and  threaten  with  an  oath  to  fling  me  overboard. 
We  seem  to  be  a  long  time  on  that  dreary  sea ;  but  we 
land  at  last  on  a  bustling  wharf,  where  I  feel  more  insig- 
nificant and  miserable  than  before.  Kext  come  scenes, 
like  portions  of  a  moving  panorama,  in  a  strange  country 
as  we  move  slowly  forward  to  our  new  home,  which  is 
in  a  wretched  little  American  country  town.  I  will  not 
inflict  upon  you  any  detail  of  the  miserable  life  led  by 
me  during  the  next  five  or  six  years.  The  man  with 
whom  I  lived,  and  whose  name  was  Jeremiah  Kreefe, 
was  a  surgeon  by  profession,  and  might  no  doubt  have 
done  well  had  he  not  been  such  a  drunken  dissolute 
fellow.  Me,  he  ever  seemed  to  hate,  raid  his  treatment 
of  me  corresponded  with  the  intensity  of  his  dislike.  In 
his  drunken  fits  he  made  a  point  of  thrashing  me  fero- 
ciously, with  or  without  provocation,  till,  after  a  time,  I 
grew  too  wary  for  him,  and  kept  out  of  his  reach  till  he 
was  sober  again.  But  even  that  did  not  always  save  me. 
That  I  was  headstrong  and  obstinate,  and  had  a  wilful 
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temper  of  my  own,  1  do  not  doubt ;  but  in  any  ease  I 
cannot  think  that  I  deserved  such  cruel  treatment  at  his 
hands.  I  have  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  "wife  having 
saved  111c  from  his  clutches  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
Ordinarily,  she  was  a  coarse,  sharp-tempered  woman 
enough,  with  a  hand  that  seemed  ever  ready  to  give  mo  a 
sly  box  on  the  ears.  Alter  a  time  I  was  sent  (o  school  and 
there  another  cane  was  at  work,  beating  knowledge  into 
me  perforce,  and  a  very  painful  process  I  found  it  to  be. 

"  The  hatred  of  Jcreniiah  Krecfe  seemed  to  deepen 
as  I  grew  older ;  indeed,  the  feeling  was  a  mutual  one. 
Sometimes,  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  and  so  far  gone  as 
to  be  incapable  of  pursuit,  I  would  take  my  revenge  by 
jeering  at  him,  and  calling  him  names,  and  setting  him 
at  defiance  generally.  He  would  snarl  and  foam  at  the 
mouth  like  a  caged  hyena,  and  fling  anything  at  my 
head  that  came  readiest  to  his  hand ;  while  I  performed 
a  sort  of  impish  war-dance  round  him,  and  snapped  my 
fingers  contemjotuously  in  his  face.  Had  I  gone  within 
reach  of  his  muscular  arm  at  such  a  time,  I  feel  sure 
that  he  would  have  killed  me  outright.  What  seemed 
to  annoy  him  more  than  anything  else  when  he  was 
sober,  was  my  stubborn  refusal  to  address  him  as  my 
'  uncle.'  Xothing  that  he  said  or  did  could  induce  me 
to  do  this.  I  defied  alike  his  threats  and  his  promises. 
I  did  more  than  that — I  told  it  up  and  down  the  little 
town  that  he  was  not  my  uncle  ;  and  when  people  asked 
me  who  my  parents  were,  I  said  I  didn't  know,  but  that 
Dr.  Kreefe  knew,  and  they  had  better  ask  him.  And  I 
believe — but  how  I  came  to  know  it,  I  cannot  tell — that 
the  minister  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  did  ask 
him  certain  questions,  which  he  found  it  rather  difficult 
to  answer;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  the  devilish  scheme 
which  his  evil  brain  presently  hatched  resulted  from  his 
alarm  at  being  thus  cross-questioned. 

'■  lvirly  one  bitterly  cold  morning — as  nearly  as  I  can 
tell,  I  was  about  nine  years  old  at  the  time — Kreefe 
rode  up  to  the  door,  mounted  on  a  strong  grey  horse ; 
and  I  was  told  that  he  was  going  a  long  journey,  and 
that  I  was  to  accompany  him.     He  seized  me  roughly 
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by  the  shoulder,  swung  me  up  behind  him,  and 
passing  a  strong  strap  round  both  our  waists,  told 
me  to  hold  tight,  if  I  didn't  want  to  slip  off  and  be 
smashed.  Thus,  at  break  of  day,  we  rode  together 
through  the  sleepy  little  town ;  and  Kreefe's  wife, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  looked  after  us  with  a  white, 
frightened  face.  Once  on  the  hard,  rough,  country 
roads,  we  rode  more  quickly — rode  all  through  the 
short  winter-day,  stopping  now  and  then  for  refresh- 
ments, or  to  bait  our  horse,  and  then  forward  again. 
As  night  came  on,  we  left  the  last  squatter's  clearing 
behind  us — as  in  a  dream,  I  heard  some  one  tell  Kreefe 
this — and  so  came  out  on  to  a  great  rolling  prairie, 
lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  full  moon.  I  had  grown 
terribly  weary  long  before  this,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
sort  of  half-sleep,  without  losing  all  consciousness  of 
where  I  was,  and  was  only  saved  from  falling  by  the 
belt  round  my  waist.  A  more  angry  jerk  than  usual 
roused  me  up  occasionally,  and  it  was  at  one  of  these 
times  that  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  prairie. 
But  I  was  too  far  gone  to  heed  even  that,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  dreamland  again.  I  have  a  sort  of  half-conscious- 
ness of  hearing  a  number  of  strange  voices,  and  of 
being  lifted  off  the  horse,  and  laid  down  on  something 
soft  near  a  huge  fire  ;  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection 
of  anything  more  till  I  awoke  some  time  the  following 
morning,  to  find  myself  surrounded  by  strange  faces, 
and  to  be  told  that  I  should  never  see  my  tyrant  again. 
"  And  I  never  did  see  Kreefe  again — a  loss  which 
did  not  grieve  me.  I  found  myself  a  member  of  a 
squatter's  family  that  was  moving  westward,  to  occupy 
a  choice  tract  of  land  which  had  been  won  by  one  of 
the  sons  in  a  raffle.  The  father,  the  chief  of  this  strange 
brood,  was  a  rude,  rough-and-tumble  old  fellow  ;  by  no 
means  bad-hearted,  in  his  own  peculiar  way ;  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and  who 
was  equally  ready  for  a  tussle  with  a  grisly  bear  or  a 
skirmish  with  the  Indians.  The  sons  were  true  chips 
of  the  old  block — free,  rollicking  young  giants  while 
they  were  among  friends,  but  merciless  and  cruel  as 
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death  when  their  darker  passions  were  roused.  The 
mother  was  dead.  Two  unmarried  daughters,  and  the 
wife  of  the  eldest  son,  comprised  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  family — rough,  ignorant,  kind-hearted,  passionate 
souls,  who  did  their  best  to  spoil  the  parentless  lad 
thrown  so  strangely  anions?  them.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Kreefe  bribed  the  old  squatter  to  take 
me  with  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  so  lose  sight  of  an 
eyesore  and  danger  for  ever,  and  weaken  still  further 
the  last  frail  thread  which  bound  mo  in  memory  to  a 
former  happy  life  beyond  the  sea.  The  surgeon's  name 
was  never  mentioned  among  us.  I  was  quite  willing  to 
forget  him  ;  and  the  squatter  had  probably  his  own 
reasons  for  silence  on  the  matter. 

'•  Among  this  wild  brood  I  lived,  in  everything  like 
one  of  themselves,  till  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  I 
learned  how  to  use  the  axe,  and  clear  the  forest ;  how  to 
ride,  shoot,  swim,  and  hunt ;  how  to  track  my  way 
across  wilderness  and  prairie  by  signs  known  only  to  the 
red  man  and  the  hunter  ;  and  I  grew  up  as  tall,  as 
strong,  and  almost  as  much  a  savage  as  the  young 
giants,  my  foster-brothers.  I  lived  a  contented,  care- 
less, day-to-day  sort  of  life  ;  happy  in  the  present,  and 
indifferent  alike  to  the  future  and  the  past.  Not  that 
the  past  was  forgotten,  for  my  memory  was  tenacious, 
and  carried  with  it  many  recollections  of  my  earlier 
life  ;  but  I  looked  back  upon  that  time  with  very  lan- 
guid interest,  as  though  it  had  belonged  to  quite  a 
different  person  from  myself. 

"  In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only,  was  I  treated  in  any 
way  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Twice 
every  year,  in  the  spring  and  the  fall,  the  old  man, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  three  sons,  all  dressed  in 
their  gayest  apparel,  and  riding  their  best  horses,  would 
set  out  for  the  nearest  town,  there  to  make  certain 
indispensable  household  purchases  ;  but  I  was  never 
allowed  to  be  of  the  party  on  such  occasions.  I  think 
that  if  the  old  man  had  taken  me  with  him  only  once, 
I  should  have  come  back  quite  contented  ;  but  he  would 
not  do  so,  and   I  determined  to  outwit   him  the  first 
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opportunity.  A  chance  offered  itself  at  last.  The  old 
man  was  laid  up  with  sickness,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  at  the  same  time  that  the  eldest  son  was  confined  to 
his  house  through  an  accident ;  and  as  the  visit  to  the 
town  could  be  no  longer  delayed,  it  was  decided  that 
the  two  youngest  lads  should  go  alone.  Half  an  hour 
after  their  departure,  J  quietly  saddled  a  horse,  and 
started  after  them.  I  overtook  them  a  few  miles  away, 
and  we  rode  on  gaily  together,  laughing  to  think  how 
riled '  Dad  '  would  be  when  he  heard  of  my  escapade. 

"  While  wandering  about  the  town,  all  eyes  and  ears, 
I  accidentally  heard  that  the  commandant  of  a  govern- 
ment exploring  expedition,  who  had  halted  there  for  a 
day  with  his  camp,  was  in  want  of  a  few  good  hunters 
to  accompany  him  across  the  prairies.  Here  was  an 
opening  that  suited  well  with  my  budding  ambition,  and 
thirst  for  a  wider  range  of  experience  than  would  ever 
be  mine  while  I  stayed  with  the  old  squatter.  I  went, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  volunteered  my  services, 
and  was  at  once  accepted.  I  bade  farewell  to  my  foster- 
brothers,  sent  a  kindly  message  to  the  old  folk  at 
home,  and  set  out  next  morning  with  my  new  comrades, 
as  blithe  and  bold  as  the  best  of  them.  Then  followed 
two  years  of  wild  adventure,  of  which  it  is  not  needful 
that  I  should  speak  further  at  present ;  and  then  came 
a  great  change.  One  day,  while  wandering  about  at 
some  distance  from  the  camp  in  quest  of  game,  I  heard 
the  growling  of  a  bear.  Parting  the  brushwood  cau- 
tiously, I  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The 
growls  became  louder  and  more  menacing,  and  a  few 
yards  brought  me  to  a  small  opening  among  the  trees, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  man  in  a  hunter's  dress  was  en- 
deavouring to  keep  a  huge  bear  at  bay  with  the  stock  of 
his  rifle.  Before  I  could  interfere  in  any  way,  the  mon- 
ster, with  a  stroke  of  its  paw,  sent  the  rifle  spinning 
through  the  air,  and  next  moment  rushed  open-mouthed 
on  its  assailant.     That  minute  was  the  last  of  its  life. 

"  The  stranger  whom  I  had  so  providentially  rescued, 
proved  to  be  a  wealthy  English  gentleman  named  Felix, 
who  was  travelling  for  pleasure,  and  from  an  innate  love 
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of  adventure,  lie  had  been  visiting  among  some  tribes 
of  friendly  Indians,  and  his  lit  lie  encampment  was  only 
a  mile  or  two  away.  Mr.  Felix  was  more  than  ordinarily 
grateful  for  the  service  I  had  done  him.  He  took  a 
great  liking  to  me;  and  a  few  days  later,  he  visited  the 
commandant  of  the  expedition,  and,  by  means  best 
known  to  himself,  obtained  my  release,  and  carried  me 
away  with  him.  From  that  day  till  he  died  I  never  left 
him.  The  squatter's  name  was  Yarnold,  and  I  had  been 
known  as  Jack  Yarnold;  bnt  when  Mr.  Felix  heard  my 
history,  he  said  :  '  Yon  are  no  Yankee,  bnt  a  genuine 
son  of  the  old  country ;  and  till  we  find  out  your  real 
name,  you  shall  be  called  John  English.'  And  that  is 
how  I  came  by  the  name  I  still  bear.  Even  after  so 
long  a  time,  I  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  scraps  of 
knowledge  which  had  been  flogged  into  me  wdien  a  lad 
at  school.  I  could  still  read  and  write,  although  those 
processes  were  both  difficult  and  painful.  But  now  that 
the  opportunity  was  offered  me,  I  set  to  work,  with  all 
the  energy  of  which  I  was  capable,  to  remedy  the  ne- 
glect of  years  ;  and  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  lay  between 
myself  and  people  of  even  ordinary  education,  of  the 
presence  of  which  I  became  painfully  conscious  from  the 
moment  we  left  the  wilderness  behind  us,  and  came  into 
the  busy  haunts  of  men.  A  few  months  later,  we  sailed 
for  Europe.  We  spent  a  winter  in  Italy,  and  then  went 
to  France.  A  year  in  Paris  sufficed  to  give  me  a  toler- 
able acquaintance  with  the  French  language.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Felix  to  have  gone  thence  to  London ; 
but  a  pulmonary  complaint,  to  which  he  had  been  more 
or  less  subject  since  his  youth,  set  in  with  increased  vio- 
lence, and  lie  was  ordered  back  to  Italy  without  delay. 
But  it  was  too  late,  and  six  months  after  that,  my  kind 
patron  was  no  more.  His  death  was  the  greatest  loss 
my  life  has  ever  known.  I  was  not  forgotten  in  his  will. 
"Mr.  Felix  and  I,  among  other  things,  had  dabbled 
as  amateurs  in  photography  ;  and  when,  after  his  death, 
I  east  about  for  some  means  of  earning  a  living,  I  deter- 
mined to  adopt  seriously  as  my  profession  what  I  had 
hitherto  followed  merely  for  pleasure.     I  obtained  an 
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introduction  to  a  well-known  Parisian  firm,  and  the  ex- 
amples of  work  which  I  submitted  for  their  inspection 
were  considered  so  satisfactory  that  an  engagement  was 
at  once  offered  me  ;  and  the  following  two  years  were 
spent  by  me  chiefly  in  Rome  and  Florence,  photograph- 
ing the  most  celebrated  architectural  features  of  both 
cities.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  accepted  a  more  lu- 
crative ensyaffement  for  a  London  house,  which  brought 
me  to  this  country  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  taken 
away  as  a  child :  and  here  I  am." 

The  little  cuckoo-clock  in  the  corner  struck  five  as 
John  English  ceased  speaking.  Jane  Garrod  with  her 
apron  thrown  over  her  head,  sat  gazing  silently  into  the 
glowing  embers.  It  was  quite  dark  outside  by  this  time, 
but  the  room  itself  was  filled  with  a  sort  of  ruddy  gloam- 
ing from  the  decaying  fire — a  warm  colouring  that 
brought  into  strong  relief  the  pale  handsome  face  of  the 
wounded  man,  and  the  worn,  sharply-cut  features  of  the 
station-master's  wife.  John,  looking  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, saw  the  express-train,  with  its  blood-red,  Cyclopian 
eye,  burst  suddenly  out  of  the  tunnel ;  and  watched  it 
as  it  came  swiftly  on,  breathing  flame  and  smoke,  and 
marking  its  progress  with  free  largess  of  fiery  cinders. 
Its  wild,  defiant  shriek  seemed  to  break  up  Jane's  reverie. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  all,"  she  said,  turning  on  John 
abruptly. 

"  What  have  I  left  unsaid  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  told  me  anything  that  has  happened 
to  you  since  you  came  to  Kormanford.  You  have  not 
told  me  how  it  is  that  you  know  Miss  Spencelaugh  so 
well ;  nor  why  an  active,  busy,  young  gentleman  like 
j-on  has  lingered  so  long  in  such  a  little  out-of-the-way 
spot  as  this." 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  said  John.  So  he  began 
and  told  her  all  that  had  happened  to  him  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Monkshire — all  save  his  love  for  Frederica.  But 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  speak  of  that ;  it  was  a 
story  known  to  Jane  Garrod  without  the  telling.  He 
told  her  of  his  recognition  of  the  portrait  of  Jeremiah 
Kreefe,  and  of  Mrs.  Winch's  strange  behaviour.  He  told 
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her  of  the  note  intended  for  Lady  Speneolaugh,  soul,  to 
('lift'  Outage  in  mistake,  iiud  (if  his  sudden  dismissal 
from  ]!elair  the  day  follow  oil;'  the  landlady's  vol  urn  home. 
He  told  lier  all  that,  he  had  gat  hercd  from  Mr.  Kdwin, 
anil  of  Mrs.  Winch's  prevarication  under  his  cross-ques- 
tioning. "  Anil  now  that  yon  know  everything,"  he 
finished  by  saying,  "yon,  in  your  turn,  must  tell  me 
why  you  were  so  startled  by  seeing'  me  that  night  at  the 
station.  1  Imvc  wailed  ]ial  lently  to  learn  this  for  what 
has  seemed  to  me  a.  very  long  time ;  I  can  wait  no  longer." 

"  I  was  startled  by  the  strong  likeness  I  saw  in  you 
to  some  person  'whom  I  knew  many,  many  years  ago," 
said  Jane. 

"  Xow  that  you  know  me  better,  do  you  still  sec  that 
likeness  as  strongly  as  ever  ?  " 

••I  do— I  do.'" 

"  Who  was  that  person  whom  I  resemble  so  strongly  ?  " 

Jane  Garrod  did  not  speak,  but  burst  into  tears,  and 
fell  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  John,  and  kissed  his 
hand,  and  called  him  "  her  darling,  her  own  dear  boy." 

Amazed,  and  almost  ready  to  think  that  she  had  gone 
crazed,  John  stood  up,  and  taking  Jane  gently  by  the 
arms,  raised  her  from  the  ground.  Her  straining  eyes 
scanned  his  features  eagerly  "  That  face,  and  the  mark 
on  his  arm,''  she  muttered,  "  were  enough  to  tell  me 
who  he  was,  without  anything  more." 

'"  Who  am  I,  then  ?  "  asked  John,  breathlessly.  "  You 
kill  me  by  keeping  me  in  this  suspense  !  " 

""You  are,"  she  said — and  then  she  stopped,  for  just 
at  that  moment  she  heard  her  husband's  beg-pardon 
cough,  and  heavy  footsteps  on  the  gravel  outside. 
John  seized  her  by  the  gown.  "  In  Heaven's  name, 
speak  !  Who  am  I  ?  "  he  said.  She  turned,  and 
putting  her  head  close  to  his,  whispered  a  sentence  in 
his  ear  which  sent  all  the  blood  to  his  heart,  and  left 
him  for  a  short  time  without  power  either  to  speak  or 
move.  Next  minute,  Abel  (iarrod,  stalwart,  ruddy, 
entered  the  room,  bringing  with  him  a  waft  of  keen 
wintry  air,  and  the  dying  lire  leaped  up  for  an  instant, 
as  if  to  welcome  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AT   PEVSEY    BAY. 

J  axe  Gaeeod  went  up  to  Belah*  the  day  after  that  on 
which  John  English  had  told  her  the  story  of  his  life. 
She  went  up  specially  to  see  Miss  Spencelaugh ;  but  on 
reaching  the  Hall,  she  found  that  Erederica  had  been 
summoned  away  by  telegraph  a  few  hours  before,  to 
visit  an  old  school-friend  who  was  lying  dangerously  ill ; 
and  as  Sir  Philip  was  so  far  recovered  that  no  imme- 
diate danger  was  apprehended,  she  had  obeyed  the 
summons  without  delay.  Jane  Garrod  went  back  home 
intensely  disappointed. 

Three  days  later,  John's  doctor  said:  "We  are 
getting  on  nicely,  but  slowly.  We  want  change  of  air ; 
a  more  bracing  climate.  We  want  ozone.  We  must 
go  to  the  sea-side  for  a  few  weeks.  Say  to  Pevsey  Bay. 
Only  twenty  miles  away.  Warm  but  invigorating.  I 
will  give  you  a  prescription  to  take  with  you,  and  will 
run  over  to  see  you  once  a  week,  for  the  present." 

So  John  English  went  to  Pevsey  Bay,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Hammock's  Boarding-house,  where  Jane 
Garrod  had  engaged  rooms  for  him.  Jane  herself, 
after  staying  with  him  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  seeing 
that  his  comforts  were  properly  attended  to,  was  obliged 
to  leave  him,  and  go  back  to  her  home  duties ;  but 
made  a  point  of  going  over  by  rail  twice  a  week  to  see 
how  he  was  progressing.  Both  by  her  and  John,  Miss 
Spencelaugh's  return  was  impatiently  awaited. 

Pevsey  Bay,  even  during  the  height  of  its  little 
"  season,"  was  not  a  very  lively  place.  But  as  it 
generally  contrived  to  feather  its  nest  pretty  comfortably 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  it  was  wisely  content 
to  hibernate  through  the  cold  dead  months  that  came 
after.  John  was,  literally,  the  sole  visitor  in  the  little 
place ;  and  it  was  only  natural  that  Mrs.  Hammock 
should  waken  up  gleefully  from  her  state  of  wintry 
emptiness  to  welcome  this  stray  bird  of  passage,  and 
exert  herself  to  retain  him  in  a  way  that  she  would 
have  scorned  to  do  during  the  busy  season,  when  she 
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ami  Hammock  were  obliged  in  sloop  in  a  damp  pantry, 
so  overcrowded  were  they  Avith  visitors;  and  their 
clilcst  lniv  had  |<>  bo  stowed  away  on  a  sum;-  shelf  in  tlio 
coal-eel  lar. 

]5ut  it  mattered  nothing  to  John  English  whether 
Pevsey  Bay  were  lively  or  dull ;  he  had  enough  to 
occupy  his  mind  just  then  in  brooding  over  Jane 
Garrod's  strange  revelation.  Jane  and  ho  had  many 
conversations  together  on  the  all-important  topic,  after 
thai  memorable  afternoon  on  which  the  station- 
master's  wife  had  whispered  a  certain  brief  sentence  in 
his  ear.  The  incomplete  story  of  each — for  Jane  also 
had  a  story  to  tell,  which  we  shall  hear  in  its  proper 
place — when  added  one  to  the  other,  formed  a  whole, 
which  yet  had  several  serious  gaps  in  it.  But  now  that 
the  story,  so  strangely  pieced  together,  came  to  be 
analysed  and  commented  upon  again  and  again,  little 
bits,  previously  unthought  of  or  forgotten,  were  added 
one  by  one ;  each  one  tending  to  elucidate  some  point 
that  had  seemed  obscure  before,  or  to  bring  into  stronger 
relief  some  fact  hitherto  only  partially  known.  Still, 
they  both  decided  that  no  active  steps  could  be  taken 
till  Miss  Spencelaugh  should  return  home.  The 
interests  involved  were  so  many  and  so  serious,  and  the 
baronet's  health  was  so  feeble,  that  the  heiress  of  Belair 
naturally  came  into  their  minds  as  the  one  who  must 
be  first  consulted ;  besides  which,  there  was  a  family 
secret  in  the  ease,  which  it  would  not  do  to  reveal  to 
strangers  until  further  counsel  should  have  been  sought 
and  given. 

John  gathered  strength  daily ;  but  with  returning 
health  came  a  desire  to  be  up  and  doing ;  the  state  of 
inaction  to  which  he  was  condemned  galled  his  ardent 
spirit  like  a  chain.  He  could  not  bend  his  mind  just 
yet.  to  reading  or  study;  and  to  beguile  some  of  the 
hours  that  flagged  so  wearily  in  the  stagnation  of  the 
little  town,  he  drew  up  a  pr'ris  or  abstract  of  his  case, 
for  the  information  of  Miss  Spencelaugh;  beginning 
with  the  earliest  facts  of  his  personal  history  that 
were  cither  remembered  by  himself  or  had  been  made 
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known  to  him  by  others,  and  so  setting  down  one  fact 
after  another,  in  order  of  time,  till  he  had  brought  his 
statement  up  almost  to  the  date  of  his  writing.  He  re- 
wrote and  remodelled  his  first  rough  draft  four  times 
before  he  was  satisfied  with  his  work  ;  and  next  time 
Jane  visited  him,  the  important  document  was  placed  in 
her  hands  for  delivery  to  Frcderiea,  so  soon  as  the  latter 
should  return.  The  next  wet  day  sent  John  to  his  desk 
again.  Nearly  a  week  had  passed  since  he  had  finished 
his  statement,  and  in  reading  over  his  copy  of  it  this 
morning,  it  struck  him,  after  so  long  an  absence,  with  an 
air  of  strangeness,  and  he  saw  far  more  clearly  than  he 
had  ever  clone  before,  how  weak  his  ease  was,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view ;  how  many  important  links  were  still 
wanting  to  it ;  and  how  easily,  for  want  of  such  links, 
any  clever  practitioner  would  tear  it  to  rags  in  a  court 
of  law.  Considering  these  things  seriously,  John 
English  came  to  a  sudden  resolution — he  had  always 
been  impulsive  and  headstrong — which  he  determined 
to  put  into  practice  without  further  delay 

Later  on,  the  same  day,  he  walked  up  to  the  station, 
to  make  some  enquiries  respecting  the  trains.  He  was 
just  leaving  the  office,  when  the  bell  rung  for  the  arrival 
of  the  down  express,  and — with  the  indolent  curiosity  of 
a  convalescent  who  has  no  better  employment  for  his 
time  than  that  of  looker-on — he  lingered  to  watch  it. 
Now,  Pevsey  Bay  is  a  junction  station,  and  passengers 
for  Normanford,  Kingsthorpe,  and  other  neighbouring 
hamlets,  have  here  to  change  carriages,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  play  at  patience  for  an  odd  hour  or  two,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  branch  train.  Among  the  passen- 
gers who  alighted  at  Pevsey  Bay  station,  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon,  was  one  whom  John  English's  keen 
glance  at  once  singled  out  from  the  crowd,  and  from 
that  moment  he  had  eyes  for  none  other. 

"  It  is  the  lady  of  my  dreams  !  "  he  murmured  to  him- 
self.    "What  happy  chance  has  brought  her  hither?  " 

His  heart  beat  so  painfully  for  a  minute  or  two  that 
he  could  not  move  ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  stir  a  step, 
Frcderica's  gaze,  drawn  by  love's  cunning  magnetism, 
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was  fixed  on  his  white,  ink-use  face  and  hungry  eyes — 
rested  there  an  instant  with  a  sort  of  doubting,  pained 
surprise,  only  to  melt  next  moment  into  a  look  of  glad 
recognition.  They  both  blushed  as  they  drew  near  each 
oilier,  but  for  a  little  while  neither  of  them  could  speak. 
Frederica  s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  by  this  time  ;  and 
.lolin,  alter  the  fashion  of  little  boys  when  they  go  into 
strange  company,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  his 
tongue.  But  their  hands  met  in  a  long  silent  pressure, 
that  told  more  than  many  words  could  have  done. 

"Why  don't  you  offer  me  your  arm,  sir?"  said 
Frederica  with  an  April  smile.  "  For  I  mean  to  mono- 
polise you  till  the  next  train  comes  up.  Can't  you 
guess  why  ?  I  want  to  hear  all  about  your  strange 
adventure  on  Inchmallow,  and  about  the  recent  attempt 
on  your  life.  Merely  a  woman's  odious  curiosity — 
nothing  more. 

"But  you  are  getting  better — I  can  see  that,"  said 
Frederica,  when  John  had  done  what  he  could  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity ;  "  and  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  at  Belair. 
I  got  the  portfolio  of  photographs  you  so  kindly  sent 
me ;  and  I  have  more  commissions  for  you  than  I  can 
remember  just  now,  so  you  must  make  haste  and  get 
well,  or  I  shall  have  to  give  them  to  some  one  else. 
Does  not  my  threat  frighten  you  ?  " 

John  declared  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  frightened  ; 
and  then  he  added  that  he  should  have  much  pleasure 
in  waiting  on  Miss  Spencelaugh  so  soon  as  his  health 
should  be  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  attend  to 
business.  But  he  said  nothing  about  the  resolution  ho 
had  arrived  at  only  that  morning,  neither  did  he  make 
any  mention  of  the  manuscript  which  he  had  intrusted 
into  Jane  Garrod's  hands  for  delivery  to  Frederica. 
After  that,  the  conversation  seemed  to  languish  a  little, 
but  neither  of  them  felt  inclined  on  that  account  to  say 
1  1  the  other,  "  How  dull  you  are  !  "  for  Cupid  is  never 
more  dangerous,  never  more  bent  on  tying  a  true  lovers' 
knot,  that  no  mortal  fingers  can  unloose,  than  when  he 
has  least  to  say  for  himself. 

By  and  by  came  Frederica' s  train.     Farewells  were 
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spoken  ;  and  John  English  walked  back  to  his  lodgings 
more  confirmed  than  before  to  carry  out  his  morning's 
resolution. 

Hammock's   boarding-house  was    managed    by  Mrs. 
Hammock,  -vvho,  in  common  with  others  of  her  tribe  at 
Pevsey  Bay,  would  have   contrived  to  exist  very  com- 
fortably at  the    expense    of  the    migratory  horde  who 
flocked    thither    during    the    "season,"     had    not    her 
laudable   efforts  been   utterly  frustrated  by  an  idle,  in- 
corrigible dog  of  a  husband,  who  demanded  to  be  kept 
"  like  a  gentleman  "  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  establish- 
ment.    Mr.  Ferdinand  C.  Hammock — tall,  sandy,  with 
high    cheek-bones,  a   ragged   moustache,  and  a    quasi- 
military  swagger,  the  son  of  a  bankrupt   riding-school 
master — neither  could  nor  would  wrork.     He  never  had 
worked,  and  it  was  not  likely  that,  at  his   time   of  life, 
he  was  going  to  degiade  himself  by   doing   anything 
towards  earning  his  own  living.     So  Mrs.  H.  struggled, 
and  slaved,  and  scraped  at  home,  while  my  lord  swag- 
gered about  the  little  place  as  though  he  were  the  sole 
proprietor  of  it ;  and  had  good   clothes  and  good  din- 
ners ;  and  looked    down   contemptuously  on  his  wife's 
lodgers,  and  on  his  wife  too,  if  the  truth  must  be  told  ; 
and  was    never  without  a  crown-piece   in   his    pocket 
wherewith  to  make  merry  of  an  evening  at  the  "  Golden 
Anchor."     But  this  pleasant  state  of  affairs  had  conse- 
quences, one  of  which  was  that  the  rent  had  perforce 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear,  so  that  three  half-years 
were  due  at  the  time  John  English  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  establishment.     Mr.  Dilwood,  the  landlord,  was  a 
forbearing  man  ;  but  patience  has  its  limits,  and  of  late 
he  had  been  pressing  Mrs.  Hammock  rather  hardly  to 
clear  off  some  portion  at  least  of  what  was  owing.     But 
that    hard-working    person's    little    hoard    had    melted 
through  the  fingers  of  her  improvident  husband  till  but 
very  few  golden  pieces  were  left,  hardly  sufficient,  in 
fact,  to  meet  the   small,  unavoidable  expenses  arising 
from   day  to  clay  during  the  months  that  yet  remained 
before  the  first  summer  visitor  would  make  his  appear- 
ance.    As  for  paying  the  rent — the  prospect  was  an 
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utterly  hopeless  one ;  and  Mrs.  Hammock  had,  finally, 
been  obliged  to  intimate  to  her  husband  that  it  was  Mr. 
Dilwood's  intention  to  put  a  man  in  possession,  and  that 
bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  lace.  So  Hammock 
went  moodily  about  the  little  town,  brooding  over  the 
dark  prospect  before  him,  and  pulling  his  ragged 
moustache  more  than  ever ;  and  oidy  brightening  up 
into  a  forced  merriment  when  he  found  himself  among  a 
knot  of  congenial  souls  in  the  bar-parlour  of  the 
'"  Golden  Anchor." 

John  English's  departure  from  the  little  station-house 
at  Kingsthorpe  had  been  witnessed  by  unseen  eyes  ;  and 
twenty-four  hours  had  not  passed  after  his  arrival  at 
Pevsey  13 ay,  before  Brackenridge,  under  the  friendly 
shade  of  evening,  was  quietly  reconnoitring  the  new 
territory.  A  few  cautious  inquiries  at  shops  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hammock's,  followed  his 
survey  of  the  premises,  and  then  he  went  home  by  the 
last  train  in  high  spirits. 

One  consequence  of  the  chemist's  visit  to  the  little 
watering-place  took  the  shape  of  a  lawyer's  letter, 
received  by  Mrs.  Hammock  the  following  day,  in  which 
she  was  told  that  unless  twelve  out  of  the  eighteen 
months'  rent  due  should  be  paid  within  three  weeks, 
further  proceedings  would  at  once  be  taken.  The  secret 
of  this  was  that  Mr.  Dilwood  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Brackenridge,  and  under  some  small  obligation  to 
him,  and  a  word  from  the  chemist  was  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  "  put  on  the  screw,"  as  the  latter  termed 
it,  in  the  form  of  an  attorney's  letter.  Next  day,  at 
dusk,  Brackenridge  strolled  into  the  little  watering- 
place  ;  and  later  on,  when  the  usual  circle  met  at  the 
"  Golden  Anchor,"  there  he  was,  an  affable  stranger, 
ready  to  stand  treat  for  anybody,  and  greatly  interested 
in  all  the  news  of  the  place.  He  seemed  to  take  quite  a 
liking  to  the  raffish,  shabby-genteel  Hammock;  and 
after  a  time,  when  the  company  had  thinned  somewhat, 
he  contrived  to  seat  himself  next  to  him.  Hammock's 
moodiness  had  melted  by  this  time  before  the  genial 
influence   of  the  compounds  purveyed  at  the  "  Golden 
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Anchor,"  and  the  chemist  found  him  quite  ready  to 
drink  any  quantity  of  brandy-and-watcr  at  any  one 
else's  expense,  and  to  declaim  loquaciously  on  everything 
connected  with  Pevsey  Bay,  his  own  private  affairs  ex- 
cepted. But  it  was  to  his  own  private  affairs  that  the 
chemist  wished  to  bring  him.  Seeing,  therefore,  how- 
he  shied  at  the  subject  whenever  it  was  introduced,  even 
in  the  most  delicate  way,  Brackenridge  decided  that  a 
rougher  method  of  treatment  must  at  once  be  brought  to 
bear.  So,  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  he  and  Hammock 
went  out  together,  arm-in-arm,  and,  smoking  their  cigars, 
wandered  down  to  the  jetty  to  have  a  last  whiff  together 
before  parting.  Now  was  Brackenridge's  opportunity. 
"  Rather  dull  here  in  winter,  eh  ?  "  said  the  chemist. 

"  Awfully  slow  work,"  said  Hammock,  sententiously. 

"  Let  me  see.  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  you 
keep  a  boarding-house,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Is 
it  so?" 

"  Why — yes — that  house  on  the  Parade  there.  My 
wife  manages  the  business.  One  must  live,  you  know, 
eh?" 

"  Just  so  ;  as  well  make  a  living  that  way  as  any 
other.     Rents  rather  high  in  these  parts,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why — hum — yes,  rather  high  for  houses  in  good 
positions." 

"  Ah,  well,  the  profits  you  make  during  the  season 
will  easily  stand  it.  Come,  now,  you  contrive  to  net 
something  handsome  every  year,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  People  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  for  nothing  ;  it 
ain't  likely  But  really,  we  are  getting  to  talk  about 
matters  that " 

"  Then,  if  the  profits  are  so  large,"  said  the  chemist, 
interrupting  his  new  friend,  "how  does  it  happen,  Mr. 
Hammock,  that  you  are  eighteen  months  in  arrear  with 
your  rent  ?" 

Hammock's  cigar  dropped  from  between  his  lips,  and 
he  fell  back  a  step  or  two  in  sheer  amazement.  "  How 
the  devil "  he  began,  and  then  he  stepped. 

"  Mr.  Dilwood  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Bracken- 
ridge quietly.     "  He  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day,  as 
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a  matter  of  business,  that  he  was  about  to  soil  yon  up, 
and  that  he  had  already  another  tenant  in  view  for  your 
house  Such  little  accidents  will  happen  now  and  then, 
vmi  know  " 

Hammock  was  wiping  his  hot  palms  nervously  with 
his  handkerchief.  The  idea  of  his  approximate  ruin 
had  never  been  brought  so  vividly  before  him,  and  his 
craven  heart  shuddered  at  the  prospect.  He  at  length 
broke  the  silence  with  a  volley  of  frightful  oaths,  to 
which  the  chemist  listened  with  exemplary  patience. 
When  he  had  done,  Brackenridge  said  quietly  :  "  A  bad 
mess,  certainly,  for  any  fellow  to  be  in.  But  there 
seems  to  me  one  way  by  which  you  may  scpieeze  out 
of  it." 

"  Curse  you!  what  are  you  driving  at  ?"  said  the 
other  sullenly. 

"Listen  to  me  attentively,"  resumed  the  chemist. 
'"  There  is  a  gentleman  staying  at  your  house  just  now, 
Mr.  John  English  by  name ; "  and  then  he  took  Ham- 
mock by  the  button,  and  drew  him  closer,  and  whis- 
pered earnestly  in  his  ear  for  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  two  men  walked  back  arm-in-arm 
towards  the  town.  At  the  corner  of  the  Parade,  they 
-topped  to  bid  each  other  good  night.  "  Now,  you 
thoroughly  understand  what  I  want  ?  "  said  the  chemist, 
interrogatively  "You  will  send  me  a  daily  report  of 
your  lodger's  doings — how  he  spends  his  time,  who 
Mines  to  sec  him,  and  where  he  goes  when  he  walks 
3ut ;  but,  above  all,  you  will  arrange  that  all  letters 
written  by  him  shall  pass  through  my  hands  before 
being  posted.  ' 

"  I  understand,"  said  Hammock,  sulkily.  "  The  post- 
"imce  is  right  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  my  lad 
•Jack  always  takes  Mr.  English's  letters  for  him.  Jack 
will  do  anything  for  a  cigar,  and  never  peach  after.  The 
vounu'  rascal  is  only  eleven,  and  he  has  learned  to  smoke 
.ilready  '" 

"  Do  what  1  ask  you  to  do,"  said  Brackenridge,  "and 
I  will  engage  that  Dilwood  shall  never  trouble  you  again 
ibout  the  back  rent." 
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Jane  Garrod,  on  her  next  visit  to  Pevsey  Bay  was 
thunderstruck  to  find  that  John  English  had  left  his 
lodgings  on  the  previous  day,  and  gone  away,  no  one 
knew  whither.  Had  he  left  no  letter,  no  message  for 
her  ?  she  anxiously  asked.  Neither  one  nor  the  other, 
ilr.  English  had  written  a  letter,  Jack  said,  which  he, 
Jack,  had  taken  to  the  post-office  ;  but  it  was  addressed 
to  sorne  gent  in  London  ;  and  Jack  having  volunteered 
this  information,  turned  round  and  winked  to  himself, 
and  muttered  "Walker!" — Mr.  English  had  paid  his 
bill,  and  had  left  by  the  2.40  r.ir.  train,  added  Ham- 
mock, and  had  booked  himself  through  to  London. 
Beyond  that,  they  knew  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  or 
movements  of  their  late  lodger.  Jane  wondering  more 
than  ever,  and  suspecting  some  treachery,  went  herself 
to  the  station,  and  there  ascertained  that  Hammock's 
statement  was  true.  After  this,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  her  but  to  go  back  home.  Surely  John  would  write 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  with  this  scrap  of  hope  she  was 
fain  to  comfort  herself,  in  the  midst  of  her  surprise  at 
his  unaccountable  disappearance. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

at  grellier's  almshouses. 

A  CHEERLESS  wintry  morning,  with  a  clouded  sky,  and 
a  bitter  north-east  wind  blowing  shrilly  through  the 
denuded  woods  of  Belair.  But  the  discomfort  outside 
served  only  to  enhance  the  charming  coziness  of  the 
bright  little  morning-room  which  owned  Miss  Spence- 
laus;h  for  its  mistress.  There  she  sat,  the  most  charming; 
object  in  that  room,  in  a  low  chair  on  one  side  of  the 
glowing  fire-place,  her  white  dressing-robe  falling  in 
ample  folds  around  her,  and  all  the  wealth  of  her  raven 
hair,  held  only  by  a  band  of  blue  velvet,  flowing  loosely 
down  her  back.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place 
sat  homely  Jane  Garrod,  in  strange  contrast  with  this 
lovely  vision.  There  was  an  expression  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  on  the  face  of  Frederica.  She  was  thinking 
intently,  her  cheek  resting  on  the  tip  of  her  forefinger, 
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while  licr  other  hand  lield  the  Statement  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  John  English,  and  sent  to  her  through 
Jane  Chirred,  and  which  she  had  just  finished  reading 
aloud.  Kaeh  point  had  been  verbally  annotated  by  Jane 
as  she  read  ;  and  she  was  now  thinking  over  the  strange 
story  which  had  thus  singularly  been  brought  to  her 
knowledge,  and  as  to  the  merits  of  which  she  was  now 
called  upon  to  decide. 

'•  Your  eyes  arc  brighter,  my  bonny  one,  than  when 
I  saw  you  last,"'  muttered  Jane  to  herself,  while  waiting 
for  Fredcrica  "to  speak  ;  "  and  your  cheeks  have  got  back 
some  of  the  colour  they  used  to  have  in  them  when  you 
were  a  girl.  Whatever  your  trouble  was,  you  have 
pulled  bravely  through  it.  There  is  one  honest  heart  I 
know  of  that  loves  you  fondly.  Do  yon  feel  any  faint, 
feeble  fluttering's  that  way,  I  wonder  ?  I  think  you  do 
— I  think  you  do." 

'■  This  is  a  very  strange  story,  Jane,"  said  Fredcrica, 
at  length,  ''and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  think 
of  it.  it  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  on  every  line, 
and  yet  some  of  its  statements  are  almost  incredible. 
The  points  that  still  want  clearing  up  are  many  and 
difficult;  and  the  whole  affair  is  certainly  rendered  more 
complicated  by  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  Mr. 
English.  Even  supposing  him  to  have  been  suddenly 
called  away,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  has  not  writ- 
ten to  you  since  his  departure." 

"  There's  some  treachery  at  work  in  the  matter,  Miss 
Frederica,  you  take  my  word  for  it,"  said  Jane,  with 
L-nergy 

"'  i  have  once  or  twice  had  the  same  thought  myself. 
But,  then,  you  tell  me  that  you  have  ascertained  that 
Mr.  English  did  really  quit  Fcvsey  Bay  by  a  certain 
train,  having  taken  a  ticket  for  London." 

';  Just  so,"  said  Jane.  "  Still,  I  am  none  the  less 
jcrtain  that  some  treachery  has  been  at  work.  He 
nay  have  been  enticed  away  by  a  false  message,  and  be 
tblc  neither  to  write  nor  to  come  hack.  Oh,  Miss 
l-'rederica,  darling,  something  must  bj  done,  and  that 
it  once  !  "' 
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"I  feel  with  you,  nurse,  that  something  must  be 
clone.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  statement  must  be 
proved.  If  what  is  here  put  down  be  true,  then  has  a 
foul  and  hideous  wrong  been  done,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
brought  to  light,  and  the  perpetrators  of  it  punished, 
(he  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  nothing  but  an  ingeniously  woven  web  of  lies,  then 

the  writer  of  it " 

"  But  it  is  not  a  wreb  of  lies,  Miss  Frederica,  but 
gospel  truth  every  word  of  it,"  burst  in  Jane,  vehemently. 
"  Think  of  the  likeness — so  strong  that,  after  twenty 
years  it  scared  me  as  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost.  Think  of 
the  strange  mark  on  his  shoulder — the  coiled  snake 
holding  the  mystic  lotus-flower  in  its  mouth.  Think 
over,  one  by  one,  the  different  things  he  has  put  down 
on  that  paper  ;  and  then  you  must  be  as  firmly  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  he  has  not  written  a  word  more 
than  the  bare  truth." 

"  You  are  letting  your  enthusiasm,  and  your  liking 
for  Mr.  English,  run  away  with  your  reason,"  said 
Frederica.  "  In  the  unexplained  absence  of  that  gentle- 
man, and  as  he  has  appealed  to  me,  I  will,  with  Heaven's 
help,  have  this  story  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  so  deal 
with  it  as  I  shall  find  it  true  or  false  !  "  Her  cheeks 
wore  an  added  flush  as  she  said  these  words  ;  but  in  her 
eyes  there  was  a  solemn,  almost  melancholy  light,  as 
though  she  felt  that  the  duty  she  had  taken  upon  herself 
to  perform  would  lead  her  perforce  through  dark  and 
troubled  waters  to  a  goal  which  as  yet  she  discerned  not 
at  all. 

"Spoken  like  my  own  brave  darling!"  said  Jane 
admirino-lv.      "  We  want  nothing'  but  the  truth." 

Frederica  ran  her  eye  over  the  Statement  again.  "It 
almost  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  '"  that  it  would  be  better 
for  me  not  to  interfere  personally  in  this  matter  at  all, 
but  to  put  it,  as  it  now  stands,  into  the  hands  of  my 
lawyer,  Mr.  Penning,  and  leave  him  to  test  its  value  in 
whatever  way  he  may  deem  advisable.  And  yet,  the 
interests  involved  in  it  are  so  peculiar,  and  there  are 
those  under  this  roof  who  would  be  so  deeply  compro- 
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niiscd  if  what  iliis  narrative  contains  bo  true,  that  I 
cannot  help  feeling  reluctant  to  let  it  pass  out  of  my 
hands  without  at  least-  giving  one  person  whom  it  deeply 
concerns  a  knowledge  of  the  cast'  equal  to  my  own,  .so 
that  she  111a v  be  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  disprove 
its  statements,  should  she  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Then,  again,  the  story  is  such  an  incredible  one,  and 
there  are  so  many  weak  points  about  it  at  present,  that 
I  question  whether  quiet,  matter-of-fact  Mr.  Penning 
would  not  pooh-pooh  it  altogether,  and  smile  compas- 
sionatelv  upon  me  for  allowing  myself  to  put  faith  in  so 
palpable  an  absurdity  " 

"Cannot  some  of  these  weak  points  be  strengthened  ?  " 
said  Jane. 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Frederica. 

'•  Mr.  English  makes  mention  there  of  a  room  in 
which  he  was  shut  up  before  he  was  taken  across  the 
sea — of  a  room  with  barred  windows,  in  which  there 
was  a  hideous  bed  that  frightened  him  into  a  fit  one 
day.  Xow,  there  must  have  been  such  a  room,  Miss 
Frederica." 

"  There  may  have  been  such  a  room  certainly,  nurse  ; 
or  it  may  have  had  an  existence  merely  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  English.  But  even  granting  the  room  to 
have  been  a  real  one,  wdiat  then  ?  Where  are  we  to 
find  it  r — and  if  found,  in  what  way  would  it  benefit  our 
case  r  " 

••  Wait  a  bit,  Miss  Frederica,  please,"  said  Jane. 
'"Besides  what  Mr.  English  has  put  down  on  that  paper, 
he  told  me  many  little  things  that  came  into  his 
memory,  bit  by  bit,  when  we  were  talking  together 
about  his  early  life ;  and  many  a  long  talk  about  it  we 
had.  Among  other  things,  he  told  me  something  more 
about  that  house  with  the  barred  windows,  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  shut  up  there  for  some  time. 
Whenever  he  cried  to  be  taken  back  to  the  place  he  had 
been  brought  from,  and  could  not  bo  quieted  any  other 
way,  the  people  of  the  home  used  to  take  him  down 
staii's,  and  hold  him  over  a  dark  hole  or  well,  in  one  of 
the  lower  rooms,  into  which   they  threatened  to  throw 
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him  unless  lie  behaved  better.  The  recollection  of  that 
horrible  well  had  been  impressed  so  strongly  on  his 
childish  mind,  that  he  could  still  recall  the  shudder  -with 
which,  long  afterwards,  ho  would  awake  at  night  from 
a  dream  of  being  cast  headlong  into  it.  Now,  there 
was  something  in  all  this  that  struck  me  in  a  way  I 
cannot  explain.  I've  been  turning  it  over  and  over  in 
my  mind — churning  it,  like — ever  since  Mr.  English 
told  me  about  it ;  and  it  was  only  this  very  morning 
that  the  idea  flashed  all  at  once  into  my  head  that  the 
house  he  spoke  about  could  have  been  no  other  than 
White  Grange,  a  lonely  farm-house  among  the  hills, 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Kingsthorpe.  You  know,  Miss 
Erederica,  that  I  was  brought  up  not  many  miles  from 
here;  and  once,  when  I  was  a  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  my 
father,  who  was  a  miller,  had  occasion  to  go  to  White 
Grange  on  business,  and  he  took  me  in  the  cart  with 
him.  Whether  the  windows  had  iron  bars  outside  them 
or  not,  I  can't  just  say  ;  but  I  do  recollect  being  shown, 
in  one  of  the  outhouses,  a  deep  grim-looking  well — they 
took  off  the  wooden  cover,  so  that  I  might  see  down 
into  it — and  very  frightened  I  was,  more  particularly 
when  they  told  me  the  story  that  was  connected  with  it. 
It  was  said  that  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  that 
time,  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his  way,  and  had  begged 
a  night's  shelter  at  the  Grange,  had  been  foully  mur- 
dered, and  his  body  thrown  into  the  well ;  and  never 
after  that  time  would  anybody  touch  a  drop  of  the  water 
that  was  drawn  from  it.  The  name  of  the  family  that 
lived  at  White  Grange  when  I  knew  it  was  Sandyson, 
and  they  didn't  bear  an  over-good  name  among  us 
country-folk  :  many  queer  things  were  whispered  about 
them. — Now,  supposing,  Miss  Frederica,  that  it  was 
really  White  Grange  where  Mr.  English  was  shut  up  as 
a  child,  mightn't  it  be  worth  our  while  just  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  the  family  who  lived  there  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  can  now  be  found  ?  and  if  they  can 
be  found,  whether  anything  can  be  got  from  them  as  to 
such  a  child  having  been  shut  up  there,  and  for  what 
purpose  ?    Would  it  not  be  worth  our  while  to  try  this  ?  " 
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Miss  Spencelangh  agreed  that  it  might,  perhaps,  he 
■worth  "while  to  make  such  inquiries,  but  was  doubtful 
as  to  their  resulting  in  anything  tangible.  It  was,  how- 
ever, ultimately  decided  that  Jane  should  do  -what  she 
could  in  the  matter,  and  that  110  further  steps  should  bo 
taken  until  she  had  done  so. 

So  Jane  set  about  making  cautious  inquiries  among 
her  friends  and  neighbours  through  the  country-side; 
•which  inquiries  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  family 
that  had  occupied  White  Grange  twenty  years  previously 
were,  with  one  exception,  either  dead  or  gone  abroad. 
That  one  exception  was  an  old  woman,  now  residing  in 
Grellier's  almshouses  at  Eastringham.  With  this  in- 
formation, Jane  went  once  more  to  Erederica ;  and  next 
afternoon  the  Belair  brougham  was  put  into  requisition, 
and  the  heiress  and  her  humble  companion  were  driven 
over  to  the  place  in  question. 

Grellier's  gift  to  the  poor  of  Eastringham — to  twelve 
relicts  of  decayed  tradesmen  of  the  burgh — was  a  foun- 
dation of  ancient  date.  It  had  been  in  existence  for 
three  centuries.  But  although  it  had  waxed  fat  and 
plethoric  upon  the  accumulated  interest  of  its  capital, 
and  the  increase  of  revenue  derived  from  the  advance 
in  the  value  of  its  lands  and  tenements  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  it  had  not  yet  seen  its  way  clearly  to 
substitute  for  the  tumble-down,  inconvenient,  old  edi- 
fices in  which  so  many  generations  of  poor  old  women 
had  breathed  their  last,  a  row  of  substantial  modern- 
built  cottages ;  nor  to  increase  the  scanty  stipend  doled 
out  weekly  to  its  ancient  recipients,  which,  in  these 
days,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
p-ether. But  Grellier's  charity  had  a  governor  and  di- 
rectors of  its  own  ;  all  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  stand- 
ing ;  who  met  in  the  board-room  twice  a  year,  to  audit 
the  accounts,  fill  up  vacancies,  and  discuss  a  choice 
luncheon  from  the  "Royal  Hotel;"  and  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  Grellier's  affairs,  surely  no  one 
else  had  any  right  or  reason  to  complain. 

"  I  want  Margaret  Fennell.  Can  you  tell  me  in  which 
of  these  cottages  I  shall  find  her?"  asked  Erederica  of 
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an  old  crone  who  was  airing  herself  feebly  in  the  wintry 
sunshine. 

The  old  woman  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  and  blinked 
weakly  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  bright  vision  before 
her.  "  Margaret.  Fennell  is  it  your  Leddyship  is  axing 
for?"  she  said  at  last  in  a  thin,  quavering  voice.  "There's 
no  such  body  living  here. — Stay  a  bit,  though,"  she 
added,  with  a  clutch  of  her  thin  brown  hand  at  vacancy. 
"  It's  mebbe  Owd  Meg  as  your  Leddyship  is  looking- 
for.  She  lives,  Owd  Meg  does,  in  the  top  house  bui, 
two;  and  she's  a  cat,  that's  what  she  is,  and  everybody 
will  tell  you  the  same.  The  top  house  but  two,  your 
Leddyship.  And  does  your  Leddyship  happen  to  have 
an  ounce  of  tea  or  a  bit  of  snuff  in  your  pocket,  to 
comfort  a  poor  old  body  with  ?  It's  precious  little  of 
either  we  gets  here.  They  take  good  care  of  that — 
that's  what  they  do."  Frederica  had  dropped  some 
money  into  the  old  woman's  hand  almost  before  she  had 
done  speaking,  and  so  left  her,  staring  speechlessly  at 
the  bright  silver  coins  in  her  skinny  palm. 

The  "  top  house  but  two  "  looked,  if  possible,  more 
ruinous  and  unfit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in  than  any 
of  its  neighbours,  except  that  it  was  clean  both  inside 
and  out,  as,  indeed,  were  all  the  almshouses.  The 
matron  was  very  particular,  and  properly  so,  on  the 
score  of  cleanliness  ;  and  had  a  tongue  of  her  own,  which 
she  rattled  about  the  ears  of  the  feeble  old  dames  to 
some  purpose  whenever  she  found  anything  that  offended 
her  nice  sense  of  the  virtue  that  comes  next  to  godliness 
in  her  frequent  rounds  of  "sniffing  and  prying,"  as  her  do- 
miciliary visits  were  irreverently  termed  by  the  inmates. 

Frederica  knocked  timidly  at.  the  heavy  oaken  door. 
''  Why  don't  you  come  in,  you  imp — you  devil !  instead 
of  knocking  there  ?  How  many  times  do  you  want 
telling?"  screamed  a  harsh,  high-pitched  voice  from 
within.  Frederica  opened  the  door  a  few  inches,  and 
looking  in,  had  a  vision  of  an  old  woman  smuggling  a 
black  bottle  and  a  short  black  pipe  rapidly  out  of  sight. 
Looking  again,  she  saw  that  this  woman  was  very  old, 
with  a  hook  nose  and  a  pointed  chin,  which  nearly  met ; 
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and  -with  black  eyes,  that  still  retained  something  of 
their  former  bold  bright  look.  Her  long  gray  hair  was 
without  covering  of  any  kind,  and  fell  in  a  wild 
dishevelled  mass  over  her  shoulders.  She  was  wrapped 
in  an  old  woollen  shawl  of  many  faded  colours;  and 
when  l'Yedcriea  saw  her  first,  was  crouching  over  a 
meagre  spark  of  tire,  but  rose  suddenly  as  her  visitor 
entered,  displaying,  as  she  did  so,  a  form  tall  beyond 
the  ordinary  height  of  women. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  my  pretty  lady,"  she  said;  "but 
I  thought  it  was  that  rapscallion  of  a  baker's  boy,  who 
always  will  knock,  aiid  trail  my  poor  bones  across  the 
floor  to  open  the  door  for  him.  Yah  !  I'll  break  the 
bellows  over  his  head  next  time  he  comes  !  "  she  added 
viciously.  Then  changing  suddenly  into  a  half- whining, 
half-caressing  tone,  she  said :  "  Old  Meg  can  guess 
what  has  brought  those  bright  eyes  here.  Cross  her 
hand  with  a  bonny  bit  of  yellow  goold,  and  she'll  tell 
the  beautiful  lady  her  fortune,  as  predicted  by  the  stars, 
and  confirmed  by  the  changes  of  the  cards,  which  cannot 
lie  when  shuffled  by  the  hands  of  a  wise  woman.  Cross 
my  palm  with  a  bonny  bit  of  goold,  and  I'll  tell  you 
your  fortune  true." 

"You  mistake  the  purpose  which  has  brought  me 
here,"  said  Frederica  with  a  smile.  "I  do  not  want 
my  fortune  told  at  present." 

''  Then  what  should  bring  a  fine  lady  like  you  to  such 
a  hole  as  this  ?  "   said  Meg,  suspiciously. 

"  I  have  come  in  search  of  certain  information,  which 
I  believe  you  can  supply  me  with." 

"  Me  supply  you  with  information  !  Nay,  nay  ;  you're 
mistaken  there.  What  should  a  poor  old  woman  like 
me  know,  unless  it  was  the  prices  of  butter  and  cheese, 
and  such  like;  with,  maybe,  now  and  then  a  comforting 
text  or  two."  Her  face  broadened  into  a  wicked  leer  as 
she  said  these  words.  "  Besides  that,"  she  added,  "my 
memory's  so  bad  that  at  times  I  can't  recollect  what 
happened  the  day  before  yesterday,  let  alone  things 
years  atrone.  Nav,  nayr,  you'll  get  no  information  out 
of  Old  Meg." 

Q 
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Miss  Spencelaugh,  in  nowise  daunted,  advanced  into 
the  room,  followed  by  Jane  Garrod,  and  stood  looking 
down  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  miserable  creature, 
who  had  sunk  into  her  chair  again,  and  drawing  her 
shawl  round  her,  was  cowering  over  the  embers, 
taking  no  further  heed  of  her  visitors. 

"  Five-and- twenty  years  ago,  if  I  am  rightly  informed," 
said  Frederica,  "  you  went  to  live  with  Job  Sandyson  as 
housekeeper  at  White  Grange." 

"Five — and — twen-ty  years  ago,"  muttered  Meg, 
slowly.  "  That's  a  long,  long  time  to  look  back  to. 
Well— maybe  I  did,  and  maybe  I  didn't — what  then  ?  " 

"  One-and-twenty  years  ago — try  to  carry  your  mind 
back  to  that  time — a  child,  a  boy  about  five  years  old, 
who  belonged  in  no  way  to  any  one  living  in  the  house, 
was  taken  to  White  Grange.  After  being  shut  up  there 
for  several  weeks  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms — a  room 
with  barred  windows — he  was  fetched  away  after  dark, 
one  night,  by  a  man  and  two  women." 

"A  lame  man  and  one  woman  !  "  screamed  the  hag. 
"  I  alius  said  we  should  Lear  of  it ;  I  told  Nance  so  a 
dozen  times ;  and  my  words  have  come  true  after  all 
these  years  !  " 

"  Then  you  do  recollect  the  circumstance  I  mention  ?  " 
said  Frederica,  eagerly.  In  her  statement  respecting 
the  child  she  had  boldly  hazarded  a  vague  surmise  as 
a  fact,  and  she  felt  that  her  courage  was  about  to  be  re- 
warded. 

"  Curses  on  this  blabbing  tongue  of  mine  !  "  hissed 
Meg  from  between  her  toothless  gums.  "  You  mustn't 
mind  an  old  woman's  wanderings,  my  sweet  miss,"  she 
whined.  "  My  head's  a  bit  light  at  odd  times,  and  then 
I  fancy  all  sorts  of  rubbish." 

"  But  I  am  certain  that  3-ou  can  tell  me  what  I  want 
to  know,"  said  Frederica ;  "  and  I  will  pay  you  well  for 
your  information."  With  that,  she  took  out  her  purse, 
and  counted  five  sovereigns,  one  after  another,  on  to 
the  dirty  little  table.  Meg's  head  came  round  with  a 
twitch  as  the  pleasant  chink  of  the  gold  fell  on  her  car, 
while  over  her  face  there  crept  such  an  expression  of 
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mingled  greed,  cunning,  and  fiendish  malignity,  as 
caused  Fivderica  to  draw  back  in  horror.  "  There  are 
live  sovereigns  for  yon,"  said  Miss  Spriiccln.iigh  with  a 
shudder;  "and  you  shall  have  five  more  if  you  answer 
my  questions  truthfully  " 

Meg's  brown,  skinny  arm,  and  thin  cramped  fingers, 
came  suddenly  out  from  the  folds  of  her  shawl,  and 
pounced  on  the  gold  as  savagely  as  though  it  were  some 
living  thing  for  whose  heart's  blood  she  was  hungering. 
A  moment  or  two  she  gazed  at  the  bright  yellow  pieces 
in  her  open  palm,  and  then  she  spat  on  them.  "  That's 
for  luck,"  she  muttered.  Then  producing  a  dirty  bit  of 
rag  from  some  mysterious  pocket,  she  folded  the  sove- 
reigns carefully  in  it,  and  deftly  smuggled  the  package 
out  of  sis;ht  among-  her  tattered  habiliments.  "  Re- 
member,  live  more  before  you  go  away,"  she  said  in  an 
eager  whisper. 

'•  I  shall  keep  my  promise,"  said  Frederica. 

"  Then  ax  me  what  you  like,  and  I'll  answer  you  as 
far  as  I  know  the  truth." 

':  You  remember  a  child  being  brought  to  White 
Grange  twenty-one  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  remember." 

"  Whose  child  was  it,  and  what  was  its  name  ?  " 

"I  dun  know." 

"  Who  took  it  to  White  Grange  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Winch,  landlady  of  the  '  Hand  and  Dagger,'  at 
Xormanford." 

'■  Who  fetched  it  away  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Winch,  and  her  brother,  the  lame  doctor — 
Kruff  or  Kreefe  was  his  name." 

"  How  long  was  the  child  kept  at  White  Grange  ?  " 

<;  For  six  weeks." 

"  Was  he:  kept  locked  up  all  that  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  that  time,  in  the  strong  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  Once  he  screamed  hisself  into  a  fit,  and  we 
had  hard  work  to  get  him  round  again.  Once  or  twice, 
when  he  was  in  his  tantrums — crying  to  be  let  out  and 
taken  back  home — Old  Job,  he  took  him  down  stairs, 
and  taking  the  lid  off  the  well,  threatened  to  pitch  him 
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hcaclfust  in,  and  so  frightened  him  into  being  quiet  for 
a  while." 

"  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  child,  as  far  as  your 
memory  "will  serve  to  do  so." 

"  He  was  as  handsome  a  lad  as  ever  I  see,  with  black 
hair,  and  a  devil  of  a  temper." 

"  You  say  that  he  was  fetched  away  by  Dr.  Kreefe 
and  his  sister  ?  " 

"Ay,  they  came  for  him  one  dark  night.  They  had 
a  little  covered  cart  waiting  just  outside  the  gate  ;  and 
they  put  the  lad  into  it,  and  drove  away  with  him ;  and 
I've  never  clapt  eyes  on  him  from  that  day  to  this." 

"  You  are  positive  that  you  know  nothing  as  to  the 
child's  name  or  parentage  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all — I'll  take  my  oath,"  said  Meg,  em- 
phatically. "  Old  Job  Sandyson,  be  knew  who  the  child 
belonged  to ;  and  Jim  Billings,  he  knew  ;  but  neither 
my  girl  Nance  nor  me  was  ever  told.  Old  Job  gave 
Nance  and  me  two  sovereigns  apiece  the  day  after  the 
lad  was  taken  away,  and  told  us  never  to  say  a  word,  or 
he'd  twist  our  necks  for  us.  And  he  would  have  done 
it  as  soon  as  look  at  us." 

"  Job  Sandyson  has  been  dead  many  years,  I  am  told," 
said  Frederica;  "but  who  was  Jim  Billings  ?  and  how 
did  you  become  aware  that  he  knew  anything  respecting 
the  child  ?  " 

"  Jim  was  a  footman  at  Belair  at  that  time,  and  was 
courting  my  Nance.  She,  soft-like,  as  all  wenches  are 
when  they're  in  love,  let  out  everything  to  him  about  the 
lad,  and  asked  him  whose  child  he  thought  it  was.  Jim 
laughed  at  her,  and  called  her  a  young  fool,  and  said  he 
knew  well  enow  whose  child  it  was,  and  all  about  it ; 
but  that  he  wasn't  going  to  tell  her  or  anybody  else, 
because  it  was  a  secret,  and  he  meant  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  it." 

"  And  what  became  of  this  man  ?  Did  he  marry  your 
daughter  ?  " 

"Not  him,"  said  Meg.  "He  got  into  trouble  soon 
after  that — was  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  a  robbery — 
and  got  twenty  years  across  the  h?i ring-pond.      Nance 
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"went  to  sec  him  when  he  was  in  the  stone-jug,  and 
didn't  forget  to  ask  him  about  the  child.  You  see,  wo 
thought  wo  might  as  well  make  a  bit  of  money  by  the 
secret,  now  he  was  going  away.  But  do  what  Nance 
would,  she  couldn't  get  him  to  split.  '  The  secret  will 
keep,'  said  he.  '  I  shall  be  back  before  ten  years  are 
over,  and  then  I  shall  make  my  fortune  out  of  it.'  But 
we  never  saw  Jim  Billings  after  that  day  ;  and  whether 
he's  alive  or  dead,  I  neither  know  nor  care." 

After  a  few  more  questions  of  minor  importance, 
Frederica  laid  the  remaining  live  sovereigns  on  the  table, 
and  rose  to  go.  "  I  shall  call  and  see  you  another  day, 
if  you  will  let  me,"  she  said — "not  about  this  matter, 
but  about  yourself.  I  want  to  see  you  with  more  com- 
forts round  you,  and  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind  than 
you  are  at  present." 

'•  Ay,  ay,  bless  your  sweet  face,  miss  ;  I  shall  alius 
be  glad  to  see  you.  But  Meg  has  been  a  bad  un  all 
her  life,  and  a  bad  un  she'll  die — yes,  a  bad  un  she'll 
die." 

Jane  Garrod,  turning  to  look  as  she  followed  Frederica 
out  of  the  room,  saw  Meg  winking,  and  beckoning  to  her 
to  go  back  and  take  a  friendly  dram  out  of  the  black 
bottle,  which  she  had  already  brought  from  its  hiding- 
place. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  FKUU'LESS  VISIT. 

On  leaving  Grellier's  almshouses,  Miss  Spencelaugh 
drove  into  Normanford,  and  was  set  down  at  the  "  Hand 
and  Dagger."  After  hearing  Old  Meg's  narrative,  she 
had  at  once  decided  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Winch.  There 
was  just  a  faint  possibility,  Frederica  thought,  that 
when  the  landlady  learned  how  much  was  known  to  her 
already,  i-he  might  see  the  uselessncss  of  further  con- 
cealment, and  deem  it  best  to  make  a  full  confession  of 
her  share  in  the  abduction  of  the  child.  At  all  events, 
the  chance  was  one  worth  trying.  What  she  had  just 
heard  at  Fastringham  only  served  to  confirm  more  fully 
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hei'  belief  in  the  truth  of  John  English's  strange  story. 
Having  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  she  was  determined 
to  go  through  with  it,  happen  what  might. 

It  was  the  slack  time  of  the  day  at  the  "  Hand  and 
Dagger,"  and  Mrs.  Winch  was  seated  at  work  in  her 
own  little  room.  She  rose  in  some  confusion  as  Fred- 
erica  was  ushered  in,  and  a  dark  frown  passed  like  a 
spasm  over  her  face ;  but  she  recovered  herself  imme- 
diately. "  This  is  indeed  an  honour,  Miss  Spencelaugh," 
she  said,  with  a  respectful  courtesy.  "  I  sincerely  trust 
that  Sir  Philip  is  no  worse  ;  and  her  Ladyship — I  hope 
that  she  is  quite  well. — Maria,  a  chair  for  Miss  Spence- 
laugh.— Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit?  " 

Frederica  declined  the  refreshment,  but  accepted  the 
chair.  She  had  come  in  alone,  leaving  Jane  Grarrod  in 
the  brougham.  She  Avas  perplexed  in  what  way  to  begin 
what  she  wanted  to  say  She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the 
landlady's  cold,  inquisil  ive  eyes  fixed  upon  her  ;  and  per- 
ceived, more  clearly  than  she  had  hitherto  done,  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  before  her.  She  would  have  felt 
more  reassured  could  she  have  seen  how  timidly  the 
widow's  usually  fearless  heart  was  beating — could  she 
have  known  what  gnawing  anxiety,  what  haunting 
fears,  were  at  work  behind  that  pale,  colourless  face, 
intent  on  nothing  more  important  just  then,  as  it  seemed, 
than  the  neat  folding  up  of  a  piece  of  embroidery,  the 
completion  of  which  Miss  Spencelaugh's  arrival  had 
delayed. 

"You  arc,  I  believe,"  said  Frederica,  "acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mi'.  John  English  ?  " 

"Mr.  English?  Oh  yes,  I  know  him  very  well,"  said 
the  landlady,  with  a  ready  smile.  "He  slept  here  two 
nights  on  his  first  arrival  at  Normanford ;  and  a  more 
affable,  pleasant- spoken  gentleman  I  don't  know  any- 
where." 

"  Mr.  English  had,  I  believe,  on  one  occasion,  some 
conversation  with  you  on  a  rather  peculiar  topic.  I 
dare  say  you  know  to  what  I  allude." 

"  Pardon  my  stupidity,  but  really  I  do  not,"  said  the 
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widow,  ;is  cool  as  an  icicle.  "  ]\Ir.  Ihiglisli  and  I  had 
many  conversations  together.  Will  you  oblige  mo  by 
•riving  me  more  precise  details  as  to  tlio  topic  in 
quest  ion  :  " 

Frcderiea  flushed  slightly.  There  Avas  a  lurking 
defiance  in  the  widow's  manner  of  saying  these  words 
that  chafed  her.  "  Mr.  English  spoke  1(5  you  on  one 
occasion  respecting  a  child,"  she  said,  with  that  cold 
metallic  ring  in  her  voice  which  was  never  heard  except 
when  her  pride  was  touched — "  a  child  who  was  taken 
to  America  by  your  brother,  Dr.  Kreefe,  and  his  wife. 
You,  Mrs.  Winch,  were  by  when  the  child  was  put  on 
board  ship.  Mr.  English  asked  you  the  child's  name, 
and  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and  I  am  hero  to-day  to  ask 
you  the  same  question." 

':  Oh."  said  the  widow,  with  a  little  shrug,  "  is  that 
all  r  What  a  trifling  matter  to  need  so  elaborate  a  pre- 
face !  I  answered  Mr.  English's  question,  as  I  now 
answer  yours,  Miss  Spencelaugh.  The  child  belonged 
to  a  friend  of  my  brother,  who  had  emigrated  about  a 
year  previously,  and  Jeremiah  agreed  to  take  him  out  to 
rejoin  his  parents  at  ISTew  York.  The  circumstance  was 
such  a  trivial  one  that  I  had  really  forgotten  it  till  Mr. 
English  recalled  it  to  my  recollection.  Mr.  English  was 
quite  satisiied  with  my  explanation,  and  I  am  certainly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so  great  a  lady  as  Miss 
Spencelaugh  should " 

••  Stop  one  moment,  if  you  please,"  said  Frcderiea, 
coldly  "  Mr.  English  was  not  satisfied  with  your  ex- 
planation, otherwise  I  should  not  be  here  to-day  Do 
you  mean  to  assert  positively,  Mrs.  Winch,  that  you 
know  nothing  more  respecting  the  child  who  was  taken 
by  your  brother  and  his  wife  to  America  than  you  have 
just  now  told  me  Y  " 

■•  I  do  assert  so,  most  positively." 

•■  And  yet  it  was  this  very  child,  Mrs.  Winch,  who 
wa>  taken  by  you  to  White  Grange  ;  and  alier  being 
locked  up  there  for  six  weeks,  was  fetched  away  surrep- 
titiously after  nightfall  by  yourself  and  your  brother  ! 
And  yet  you  tell  mc  that  you  do  not  know  its  name  !  " 
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The  widow's  pale  face  grew  a  shade  paler  as  Fredcrica 
spoke,  and  an  evil  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Where  did  you  learn  all  that?"  she  exclaimed.  "A 
lie  !  a  lie  !  every  word  of  it,  I  tell  you.  And  even  if  it 
were  true,  which  I  deny  that  it  is,  what  right  have  you, 
or  any  other  person,  to  come  prying  into  my  private 
affairs  ?  I  will  not  be  questioned  thus  about  matters 
that  concern  myself  alone.  You  have  got  my  answer — 
I  know  nothing  about  the  child ;  and  if  you  question  me 
till  doomsday,  I  have  none  other  to  give." 

"  Take  care  !  "  said  Fredcrica,  gravely,  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat.  "The  net  is  closing  round  you  slowly 
but  surely ;  the  links  of  the  chain  are  being  forged  one 
by  one,  and  but  few  are  wanting  now.  Be  warned  in 
time.  Reveal  everything,  and  so  save  yourself  while 
you  can  yet  do  so.     Soon  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  Go,  go  !  "  said  the  widow  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  with 
one  hand  pressed  to  her  heart,  while  the  other  pointed 
to  the  door.  "  Go,  before  I  do  myself  or  you  an  injury 
You  presume  on  your  position,  Miss  Speucelaugh,  to 
come  and  insult  me  in  my  own  house.  But  I  can  bear 
it  no  lono-cr.      Go  !  " 

Fredei'ica  bowed  her  head,  and  drew  her  veil  over  her 
face,  and  passed  out  slowly  without  another  word. 

"  Who  told  her  about  White  Grange,  I  wonder  ?  " 
said  the  widow  to  herself  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed 
behind  her  visitor.  "  Why,  who  could  tell  her  but  old 
Meg-  Fennel !  There's  no  one  else  left  alive  that  knows 
of  it.  To  think  that  the  old  witch  should  tell,  after 
keeping  the  secret  so  faithfully  all  these  years  P  But 
she  would  sell  her  own  soul  for  gold.  I  thought  I  had 
buried  her  alive,  put  her  out  of  the  way  of  being  found 
by  anybody,  when  I  got  her  into  the  almshouses  at 
Eastringham.  But  though  they've  found  out  all  about 
White  Grange,  they've  yet  to  prove  who  the  child  was 
that  was  taken  there  ;  and  who  is  there  now  living  that 
could  tell  them  that,  .except  her  ladyship  and  myself  Y 
And  even  if,  by  some  miracle,  they  got  to  know  it,  and 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  Avhy,  even  in  that  case,  we 
should  have  nothing  really  to  fear.  Ah  !  Miss  Fredcrica, 
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dear,  it  is  plain  to  see  who  lias  won  your  proud  heart  at 
last  ;  but  you  little  dream  that  at  the  end  of  your  search 
you  will  find  yourself  in  the  arms  of  a  skeleton."  There 
was  something  diabolical  in  the  laugh  with  which  the 
widow  ended  these  words.  Then  taking-  a  purse  from 
her  pocket,  she  proceeded  to  open  it,  and  drew  from  it  a 
piece  of  paper  folded  up  into  a  very  small  compass, 
which  she  opened  and  smoothed  out  very  carefully  It 
was  a  telegram,  and  the  information  it  conveyed  was 
comprised  in  one  short  line.  A  triumphant  smile  lighted 
up  the  widow's  pale  face  as  she  read  it.  "  So  ends  the 
tragedy,"'  she  said.  "  The  heroine  may  weep  for  her 
hero,  but  he  will  never  come  back  again ;  his  is  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  I  will  go  up  to  Belair  after  dusk 
this  afternoon,  and  show  this  paper  to  my  lady.  "What 
a  weary  load  it  will  lift  off  her  heart !  "  She  carefully 
refolded  the  telegram,  and  put  it  away  in  her  purse. 
"  Poor  young  gentleman  !  "  she  murmured.  "  How  kind, 
and  brave,  and  handsome  he  was  !  He  deserved  a  better 
fate. — Maria,  bring  me  a  small  glass  of  cognac." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LADY    SPENCELAUGH'S    APPEAL. 

"Her  Ladyship's  compliments,  and  she  will  be  glad  to 
see  you  in  her  dressing-room  after  breakfast,  if  you  will 
kindly  go  as  far." 

Thus  one  of  the  Belair  Abigails  to  Miss  Spencelaugh, 
the  morning  after  Frederica's  visit  to  Grellier's  alms- 
houses. More  strongly  convinced  than  ever  that  John 
English's  narrative  was  based  upon  truth,  and  that  for 
her  there  was  now  no  going  back  from  the  cause  she 
had  taken  in  hand,  Fredcriea  had  pondered  through  a 
sleepless  night,  questioning  herself  as  to  what  her  next 
step  one/hi  to  be.  She  had,  at  last,  decided  to  send 
Lady  Spencelaugh  a  copy  of  John's  statement,  together 
with  a  supplement,  embodying  the  further  information 
given  by  Jane  Garrod,  and  the  result  of  Frederica's  own 
visit  to  the  almshouses;  with  a  request  that  her  Lady- 
ship would  throw  some  light  upon  that  portion  of  the 
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narrative  wliicli  seemed,  to  inculpate  her  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  and  to  mix  up  her  name  in  a  nefarious 
transaction,  of  the  workings  of  which  she  might,  after 
all,  be  in  utter  ignorance.  In  any  case,  Frederica  de- 
cided that  she  would  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  Lady 
Spencelaugh:  every  particular  of  the  case,  as  known  to 
herself,  should  be  made  known  to  her  Ladyship  also. 
But  this  request  for  a  personal  interview  changed  Fred- 
erica's  decision.  "  I  will  see  her,  and  tell  her  every- 
thing," she  said  to  herself.  "A  few  simple  words  of 
explanation  from  her  may  show  how  entirely  innocent 
she  is  of  any  complicity  in  this  dark  plot.  I  pray 
Heaven  that  it  may  prove  so  !  " 

"  My  dear  Frederica,  this  is  really  very  kind  of  you," 
said  Lady  Spencelaugh,  with  a  lanquid  smile,  as  she 
extended  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  Miss  Spencelaugh. 
"  My  nerves  are  very  variable  this  weather,  and  I  did 
not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  looking  you  up  in  your  own 
rooms.  You  have  breakfasted,  of  course  r  Yes.  How 
I  wish  that  I  possessed  your  energetic  habits,  and  talent 
for  early  rising  !  It  is  a  talent,  dear,  depend  upon  it, 
that  of  getting  up  early  these  dark,  cold  mornings. 
But  sit  down,  pray  Not  so  far  off.  That  is  better.  I 
want  to  have  a  cosy  chat  with  you  this  morning.  And 
yet,  how  to  begin  ?  Ah,  I  see  your  eyes  are  taking  in 
the  joatteim  of  that  embroidery.  Quite  new,  I  assure 
you.  Clotilde  did  it.  She  is  certainly  clever  with  her 
needle  ;  but  in  some  things,  a  pig — yes,  cam  mia,  an  abso- 
lute pig.  But  her  accent  is  good  :  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that :  good,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  person  in  her  position." 

Although  the  day  was  still  young,  Lady  Spencelaugh 
had  been  carefully  made  up,  and  looked  very  fresh  and 
charming  in  her  denii-toilet,  as  she  dawdled  with  her 
dry  toast  and  chocolate.  Frederica  wondered  in  her 
own  mind  what  her  aunt's  long  preface  would  lead  to  : 
generally  speaking,  her  Ladyship  was  rigidly  polite,  and 
as  sparing  of  words  as  the  occasion  would  admit  of,  in 
her  intercourse  with  Miss  Spencelaugh. 

"  You  know,  dear,  I  am  much  older  than  you,"  re- 
sumed her  Ladyship,  a  little  diffidently ;  "  and  you  must 
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allow  liu',  lor  unci",  to  use  a  matronly  privilege,  and  give 
you  a  little  wholesome  advice." 

•"  do  on,  please,"  said  Frederic;!,  with  a  haughty  little 
bend  of  the  head. 

"1  have  lately  been  informed — how,  it  matters  not," 
continued  her  Ladyship,  "  that,  for  a  short  time  past, 
you  have  been  mixing  yourself  up  in  the  affairs  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Knglish,  a  -wandering  photographer,  whom 
Sir  Philip  was  so  injudicious  as  to  ask  here  to  dinner 
once  or  twice.  I  do  not  seek  to  know  your  reasons  for 
doing  this,  my  dear  child :  that  you  had  some  reasons, 
I  will  at  once  assume :  but  however  strong  they  may 
have  seemed  to  you,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
you  have  been  imposed  on.  In  any  case,  for  you  to  go 
roaming  about  the  country,  looking  after  this  young 
man's  affairs,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  both  unladylike 
and  ridiculous.  Excuse  me,  dear,  if,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  use  strong  language;  but,  really,  the 
ca.-e  seems  to  me  one  which  demands  a  strong  remedy 
The  health  of  Sir  Philip,  as  you  are  aware,  is  too  pre- 
carious for  him  to  be  troubled  with  such  details ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  I  consider  myself  as  being  in  some 
measure  his  delegate,  and  assume  an  authority  in  speak- 
ing to  you  which  on  any  other  occasion  I  should  be 
sorry  to  exercise." 

•"  Pray  make  no  excuse  on  that  score,"  said  Frederica, 
coldly  ''But  before  deciding  that  I  have  been  either 
unladylike  or  ridiculous,  would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  business  which 
has  made  me  appear  either  one  or  the  other  in  your 
Ladydiip  s  eyes?  " 

"  (.Vi-tainly  not,"  said  Lady  Spencelaugh,  hastily.  "I 
have  no  wish  to  know  more  of  this  wretched  matter 
than  I  know  already  " 

'•  But  I  think  it  highly  necessary  that  your  Ladyship 
should  at  least  know  as  much  of  the  case  as  I  do.  When 
you  sent  for  me,  I  was  about  to  copy  out  a  certain 
Statement  which  is  in  my  possession,  and  send  the  copy 
to  you,  together  with  the  outline  of  certain  other  facts 
with  which  I  have  become  acquainted." 
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"  I  ara  very  glad  you  did  no  such  thing,"  said  her 
Ladyship,  warmly. 

"  Let  me,  at  least,  fetch  the  Statement,  and  read  it  to 
yon." 

"  Certainly  not :  I  should  consider  myself  degraded 
by  listening  to  such  a  faiTago  of  nonsense." 

"Your  Ladyship  cannot  know  how  serious  are  the 
interests  involved,  or  you  would  not  speak  thus." 

"  I  know  quite  sufficient  already,  and  I  have  set  my 
face  against  knowing  more.  I  know  that  this  man — 
this  John  English,  as  he  calls  himself — has  put  forward 
some  preposterous  claim,  by  which  he  seeks  to  make 
people  believe  that  he  is  a  great  man  who  has  been  de- 
frauded out  of  his  rights.  I  know  further,  and  from 
reliable  sources,  that  he  is  a  common  swindler  and  im- 
postor; and  that  this  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
occasion  that  he  has  striven  to  make  himself  out  as  a 
scion  of  some  family  of  position ;  and  at  the  present 
time,  as  you  yourself  are  no  doubt  aware,  he  is  not  to 
be  found — no  one  knows  whither  he  has  gone.  Is  it 
not  so  ? " 

"  It  is,"  said  Frederica,  a  little  shaken. 

"  But  you  don't  know  the  reason  of  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance," went  on  her  Ladyship.  "Well,  I  happen 
to  be  in  a  position  to  enlighten  you.  He  fled  to  avoid 
being  arrested  and  brought  to  account  for  his  previous 
impostures.  I  think  he  is  too  wary  ever  to  show  his 
face  in  this  part  of  the  country  again ;  but  should  he  do 
so,  and  I  become  aware  of  it,  I  shall  certainly  have  him 
apprehended  as  a  notorious  swindler." 

Frederica  was  staggered.  The  audacity  of  Lady 
Spencelaugh  verged  on  the  sublime.  But  her  Lady- 
ship's tone,  bold  as  it  was,  Avas  wanting  in  sincerity, 
and  carried  no  conviction  to  her  listener's  heart.  "  If 
you  would  but  allow  me  to  tell  you  all  that  I  know  of 
this  matter!"  said  Frederica  in  a  voice  of  genuine 
entreaty. 

'•  Certainly  not,  Frederica ;  and  I  am  astonished, 
after  what  I  have  said  to  you,  that  you  should  still 
persist  in  such  a  foolish  request.     For  the  heiress  of 
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IVlair  to  have  her  11:11110  mixed  up  in  any  way  with 
that  of  tin's  impostor,  is  a  degradation  to  the  family, 
and  one  which,  were  it  to  reach  the  cars  of  Sir  Philip, 
might  ■well,  in  his  delicate  state  of  health,  prove  fatal 
to  him.  Take  my  advice,  my  dear  child,  and  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  this  man  or  his  affairs.  He 
is  trying  to  compromise  your  name  by  trading  on  your 
good-nature." 

Frederica  wrung  her  hands.  "  Heaven  help  me  !  " 
she  exclaimed.     "  I  know  not  what  to  do." 

"  Do  ?  Why  take  my  advice,  of  course,"  said  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  "  and  don't  allow  yourself  to  appear  any 
further  in  this  wretched  business." 

Frederica  sat  in  painful  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
watched  eagerly  by  Lady  Spencelaugh.  "No,"  she 
said  at  length  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  while  a  deep 
flush  overspread  her  face — "  No,  I  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  English  is  an  impostor.  I  believe  him  to  be  as 
true  and  loyal  a  gentleman  as  ever  breathed.  Mistaken 
he  may  be,  but  not  intentionally  so,  I  am  sure.  That 
he  will  some  day  come  back,  if  alive,  I  fully  believe. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  comply  with  your  Ladyship's  wishes 
in  one  respect ;  I  will  take  no  further  steps  in  this 
matter  personally,  but  will  put  it  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Penning,  my  lawyer,  and  leave  him  to  deal  with 
it^in  whatever  way  he  may  think  best." 

With  a  little  tremulous  cry,  Lady  Spencelaugh  started 
forward  from  her  easy,  lounging  posture.  "  Frederica 
Spencelaugh,  you  will  do  no  such  thing !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Do  you  want  to  kill  your  uncle,  rash  girl  ? 
and  such  a  scandal  would  kill  him." 

''It  is  too  late  now  for  me  to  go  back,"  said  Frede- 
rica, sadly.  "The  task  was  not  of  my  seeking;  but 
now  that  it  has  been  given  me  to  do,  I  dare  not  shrink 
from  it  till  I  arrive  at  the  truth.  Oh,  dear  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  pray  believe  me  when  I  say " 

Sbe  stopped  suddenly,  affrighted  at  the  strange  look 
on  the  face  of  the  woman  before  her.  Her  Ladyship's 
mask  was  pushed  aside  for  a  moment,  and  the  lurking 
fiend  behind  peeped  out  in  all  his  native  hideousness. 
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"Am  I,  then,  to  understand  that  it  is  your  fixed 
determination  not  to  give  tins  matter  up  ? "  asked 
Lady  Spencelangh  in  a  tone  of  ice. 

Frederica  bowed  her  head,  bnt  did  not  speak.  Lady 
Spencelaugh  touched  the  silver  gong  at  her  elbow 
"  The  door,  for  Miss  Spencelaugh,"  she  said  to  Clotilde. 
Frederica  passed  out  slowly  and  sorrowfully  without 
another  word. 

"Let  her  do  her  worst,"  said  Lady  Spencelaugh  to 
herself  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  ;  "I  can  still  defy- 
her — defy  all  of  them.  I  shall  triumph  in  spite  of 
everything — but  at  what  a  terrible  cost !  " 

She  took  a  scrap  of  paper  from  her  sachet,  and 
opened  it.  It  was  the  telegram  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  landlady  of  the  "  Hand  and  Dagger  "  on 
the  previous  day  Its  contents  were  embodied  in  one 
line ;  and  that  one  line  ran  as  under :  "  The  Ocean 
Child  has  foundered  with  all  on  board."  Lady  Spence- 
laugh's  eyes  glittered,  and  her  mouth  puckered  into  an 
evil  smile  as  she  read  these  words.  "  It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  she  muttered  as  she 
replaced  the  telegram  in  her  sachet. 

The  fast  afternoon  train  of  that  same  day  bore  Fred- 
erica Spencelaugh  and  Jane  Garrod  swiftly  London- 
wards. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

JIM    BILLINGS    IS    WANTED. 

Miss  Spencelaugh  took  up  her  quarters  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  in  Harley  Street,  and  was  waited  upon  the 
morning  after  her  arrival  in  town,  by  Mr.  Penning. 

A  quiet,  shrewd,  middle-aged  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Penning  ;  the  embodiment  of  prosaic  common  sense. 
If  there  were  a  spark  of  imagination  anywhere  about 
him,  he  concealed  it  so  carefully  from  the  world  that  its 
presence  was  never  suspected. 

"  Oblige  me  by  reading  this  paper  carefully  through," 
said  Frederica,  as  she  gave  John  English's  Statement 
into  the  lawyer's  hands. 
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Quietly  observant  of  him  as  he  sat  opposite  to  her, 
Frederick  saw  his  white  eyebrows  go  up  several  times 
in  the  i-nurse  of  llie  reading,  but  ho  said  no  word  till  he 
had  mastered  the  last  line.  Then  folding  up  the  docu- 
ment carefully,  and  allowing  his  double  eye-glass  to 
drop  from  its  resting-place  on  his  nose,  he  turned  a  face 
of  mild  inquiry  on  Frederica,  and  said:  "A  singular 
document,  my  dear  Miss  Spencclaugh — a  very  singular 
document  !  Have  you  any  corroborative  evidence  to 
offer  as  to  the  truth  of  its  statements  ?  " 

Frederica  gave  him  an  epitome  of  her  visit  to  Grel- 
lier's  almshouses,  and  then  called  Jane  Garrod  into  the 
room.  Mr.  Penning  listened  attentively  to  Jane's  nar- 
rative, and  took  notes  of  the  chief  points.  "  This,  I 
presume,  completes  the  case  as  far  as  it  goes  at 
present  r  "  said  the  lawyer,  when  Jane  had  left  the 
room. 

Yes,  Frederica  said,  that  was  all  the  evidence  she  had 
to  offer. 

'■  In  the  present  state  of  the  affair,"  resumed  the 
lawyer,  as  he  saw  Frederica's  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on 
him,  "  you  must  excuse  me  from  offering  any  opinion  as 
to  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  what  I  have  just  heard 
and  read.  I  have  seen  so  many  strange  cases  in  my 
time  which  seemed  at  the  first  glauce  to  be  built  up  of 
such  strong  evidence  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  their  validity,  and  which  yet,  when  they  came  to 
be  looked  into,  were  found  to  be  utterly  worthless,  that 
I  have  learned  at  last  to  doubt  everything  that  is  at  all 
out  of  the  common  course.  There  is  certainly  an  air  of 
romance  and  improbability  about  Mr.  English's  State- 
ment ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  may  contain  an  underlying 
vein  of  truth,  sufficient  to  necessitate  further  investi- 
gation. As  you  tell  me  that  you  arc  determined  to  go 
on  with  the  case,  I  will  at  once  put  it  (with  certain 
reservations)  into  the  hands  of  one  of  my  people.  The 
whole  affair  is  certainly  complicated  by  the  unexplained 
absence  of  Mr.  English.  Were  he  here,  our  first  duty 
would  be  to  ask  him  to  prove  his  identity  with  that  of 
the  child  taken  to  America  by  the  man  Kreefe  and  his 
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wife,  in  support  of  winch  fact  we  have  nothing  at 
present  beyond  his  bare  word.  As,  however,  he  is  not 
here,  the  first  point  for  ns  to  take  up  is  to  try  and  track 
out  this  Jim  Billings,  who  is  said  to  be  the  only  person 
able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  parentage  of  the  child 
taken  to  White  Grange  by  Mrs.  Winch.  Mind  yon,  I 
think  the  chances  of  our  finding  him,  even  if  he  be 
still  alive,  are  very  faint  indeed.  But  we  will  try ;  and 
meanwhile,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  wait 
patiently  till  I  bring  you  some  news  as  to  the  success 
or  non-success  of  my  efforts.  One  last  word  at  parting 
— don't  be  over-sanguine." 

The  mention  of  Lady  Spencelaugh's  name  was  stu- 
diously avoided  both  by  the  lawyer  and  Prederica. 

So  Jane  Garrod  went  back  home,  and  Miss  Spence- 
laugh  waited  in  Harley  Street  for  the  news  that  seemed 
so  long  in  coming.  Three  weeks  passed  away  before 
she  saw  anything  further  of  Mr.  Penning,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  called  upon  her. 

"  I  always  said  Meriton  was  a  sharp  fellow,"  he 
began,  after  the  usual  greetings,  "  and  this  case  proves 
the  correctness  of  my  opinion.  He  has  actually  hunted 
down  this  man  Billings,  and  is  watching  for  him  at  the 
present  moment,  as  a  terrier  watches  for  a  rat,  ready  to 
pounce  on  him  the  moment  he  makes  his  appearance. 
Excuse  the  vulgarity  of  the  simile,  my  dear  Miss 
Spencelaugh,  and  listen  to  my  explanation. — Meriton 
ascertained,  in  the  first  instance,  at  which  town  Billings 
was  convicted  ;  the  nature  of  his  sentence  ;  and  the  date 
of  his  departure  for  Australia.  There  you  would 
naturally  think  that  all  trace  of  the  fellow  would  be 
lost,  at  least  on  this  side  the  water.  But  not  so. 
Meriton,  by  some  means  best  known  to  himself,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  good  friends  the  police,  dis- 
covered, from  some  register  of  such  transactions  which 
is  kept  at  head- quarters,  that  Billings  was  let  loose 
with  a  ticket-of-leave  before  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  and  came  back  to  this  country  about  eight 
years  ago.  Following  up  the  clue  thus  obtained, 
Meriton  found  further,  that  Billings  had  not  been  many 
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weeks  ill  England  before  lie  was  again  convicted,  on  a 
charge  of  robbery  with  violence,  and  was  again  sen- 
tenced— this  time,  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  That 
sentence — reduced  by  a  term  of  two  years — he  has  been 
working  out  at  Portland,  and  it  expired  a  fortnight 
ago.  But,  as  if  it  were  destined  that  ho  should  not 
escape  us,  Billings  is  still  there,  in  the  infirmary,  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  accident  which  he  met  with  while 
working  in  the  quarries.  Meriton  is  waiting  close  at 
hand,  ready  to  pounce  on  him  the  moment  he  shows  his 
scoundrel's  face  outside  the  walls;  and  if  this  fellow  has 
any  secret  worth  knowing,  Meriton  is  just  the  man  to 
twist  it  out  of  him.  We  shall  probably  have  further 
information  in  a  few  days ;  but  don't  be  over-sanguine, 
my  dear  young  lady — don't  be  over-sanguine." 

Three  days  later,  Mr.  Penning  came  again,  bringing  a 
letter  with  him.  "News  at  last,"  he  said.  "But  I 
had  better,  perhaps,  read  Meriton's  letter,  and  enable 
you  to  judge  of  its  importance  yourself."  He  adjusted 
his  eve-glass  with  a  little  show  of  importance,  and  then 
read  as  under  : — 

''  My  Deak  Sir, — As  my  last  letter  informed  you,  I 
have  been  dawdling  away  my  time  here  for  more  than  a 
week,  awaiting  the  discharge  of  Billings.  I  had  been 
apprised  by  a  friendly  official  that  he  would  leave  the 
infirmary  this  morning,  and  I  took  him  in  tow  the 
moment  he  was  outside  the  gates.  I  had  secured  a 
snug  little  place  beforehand,  where  our  interview  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  interrupted.  Billings  is  evidently 
much  reduced  by  his  illness,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
more  amenable  to  my  little  persuasive  ways  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been,  which  is  so  far  fortunate  for 
us.  A  more  thorough  scoundrel  I  think  I  never  talked 
to.  Not  that  he  is  by  any  means  unintelligent,  or 
wanting  in  shrewdness,  but  in  that  he  is  so  thoroughly 
brutalised  by  the  kind  of  life  which  his  crimes  have 
compelled  him  to  lead.  He  was  suspicious  of  me  from 
ihc  first  moment.  'Ah,'  said  he,  'such  gents  as  you 
don't  take  any  interest  in  coves  like  me  unless  you  have 
got  some  end  of  your  own  to  serve,'     '  Quite  right,'  I 
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said  ;  '  I  have  got  an  end  to  serve,  and  if  you  will  come 
quietly  with  me,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  moment 
I  spoke  of  White  Grange,  he  started  guiltily.  Then 
with  a  sneer  and  an  oath,  he  exclaimed  :  '  That's  the 
business  you  have  come  about,  is  it  ?  But  you're  not 
going  to  get  anything  out  of  me  about  White  Grange. 
I've  not  kept  the  secret  all  these  years  to  be  carnoyeci 
out  of  it  by  a  -white-faced  fox  like  you.  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.'  I  really  thought  at  one  time  that 
he  was  going  to  prove  impracticable.  But  after  a  good 
dinner,  followed  by  an  ample  supply  of  old  rum  and 
strong  tobacco,  he  became  more  amenable  to  reason ; 
and  not  to  trouble  you,  sir,  with  useless  details,  I  did 
actually  succeed  in  talking  him  over,  and  in  inducing 
him  to  see  on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered ;  and  I 
may  be  allowed  te  say  that  I  felicitate  myself  a  little  on 
the  victory.  The  terms  are  rather  high,  I  must  confess, 
but  a  lesser  figure  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  In 
return,  I  have  obtained  fall  information  as  to  the  name 
and  parentage  of  the  child  ;  and  Billings  has  consented 
to  lie  cjuietly  by  for  a  few  weeks,  in  case  he  should  be 
required  as  a  witness.  Further  details  I  reserve  till  I 
see  you.  But  as  yon  will  probably  be  anxious  to  know 
exactly  what  it  is  that  I  have  been  told,  and  as  I  think 
it  hardly  advisable  to  trust  such  information  to  this 
letter,  I  will  telegraph  to  you  in  cipher  to-morrow 
morning,  half  an  hour  after  post-time,  as  I  shall  go  on 
from  here  to  Exeter  to  see  Mr.  Collinson,  re  tho  disputed 


will-case. 


Yours  respectfully, 

"  Fkaxk  Mei.tlox. 


"You  have  o-ot  the  telegram?"  said  Frederica, 
eagerly,  when  Mr.  Penning  had  finished  reading  the 
letter. 

"I  have,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  gravely.  He  saw  that 
Frederica' s  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  him.  Writing- 
materials  were  on  the  table,  so  he  took  a  strip  of  paper, 
and  writing  a  few  words  on  it,  handed  it  across  to 
her.      "  That  is  a  copy  of  Meriton's  telegram,"  he  said. 

Frederica's    cheek  grew  pale  as  she  read,  and   next 
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liniment,  tears  sprang  to  licv  eyes.  "  Oli,  Mr.  lYnning," 
she  exclaimed,  "  what  terrible  mystery  is  here  V  i\ly 
]i'ior  di'ar  uncle '' 

There  was  a  knock  at.  the  door,  and  a  servant  entered 
v.  itli  a  salver,  on  which  lay  a  strange-looking-  Jotter,  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Speneclaugh.  Fredcrica,  opened  it.  It 
-was  another  telegram. 

"  Sir  Philip  Speneclaugh  is  dying.      Come  at  once." 

'•  Pray  Heaven  that  I  he  not  too  late  to  tell  him  this 
strange  news  !  "  said  Frederica  through  her  tears. 

"  Potter  that  he  should  die  in  ignorance  of  it,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  gently — "far  better 
that  he  should  die  in  ignorance  of  it." 

Five  hours  later,  Frederica.  alighted  at  the  porch  of 
Pelair.  The  housekeeper,  with  a  sorrowful  face,  was 
waiting  to  receive  her  ''  My  uncle — - — "  said  Frederica, 
and  then  she  stopped,  reading  but  too  clearly  in  the  face 
of  the  other  the  tidings  she  dreaded  to  hear. 

"  Sir  Philip  died  three  hours  ago,"  said  the  house- 
keeper.    •'  Your  name  was  the  last  word  on  his  lips." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHITE    CHANGE. 

The  lone  farmhouse  known  as  White  Grange  was 
buried  from  the  Avorld  among  the  bleak,  desolate  hills 
and  solitary  sheep-walks  which  stretch  from  the  sea  on 
one  side,  across  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Monkshire, 
almost  to  the  edge  of  the  lovely  valley  in  which  Xorman- 
fc  >rd  lies  warm  and  sheltered  ;  beyond  which  the  country 
becomes  more  fruitful  and  open,  if  less  picturesque. 
"White  Grange  was  a  gray,  old,  storm-beaten  building, 
and  bore  the  date  of  lG'.'o  carved  above  its  rude  porch. 
Xcar  it  stood  a  barn  and  a  few  other  out-buildings,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  ruinous,  moss-grown  Avail ; 
beyond  which  you  came  at  once  upon  the  bleak,  high 
moorland,  open  to  every  wind  that  blew.  In  one  of  these 
out-houses  was  the  well  from  which  in  former  times  the 
family  supply  of  water  had  been  drawn.  Connected  with 
this  well,  there  was  a  dark  story  of  a  murdered  traveller 
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whose  body  had  been  i brown  into  it ;  which,  whether 
I  rue  or  false,  gave  the  place  an  uncanny  reputation 
through  the  country-side. 

White  Grange  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  its 
tenants  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Such  a  story  as  that 
of  the  murdered  traveller  would  hardly  attach  itself  to 
any  reputable  household  ;  and  old  Job  Sandyson,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  by  no  means  the  most  respectable  of  men. 
The  farm  was  now  held  by  a  brother-in-law  of  Job,  a 
man  named  Nathan  Orchard,  to  whom  the  family  reputa- 
tion clung  tenaciously,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  reason. 
He  was  a  hard-drinking,  hard-swearing,  money-grasping 
old  reprobate,  this  Nathan  Orchard;  disliked  and  feared 
at  every  market  and  country  fair  which  he  attended. 
Although  no  overt  act  of  dishonesty  could  fairly  be  laid 
to  bis  charge,  there  were  whispered  rumours  in  plenty, 
among  those  of  his  own  station  in  life,  of  acts  that  any 
honest  Monkshire  farmer  would  have  blushed  to  own. 
Of  sorry,  spavined  hacks  doctored  up  and  sold  at  distant 
fairs  as  sound  young  horses;  of  mildewed  wheat  with  a 
covering  of  wholesome  grain,  sold  under  a  fictitious  name 
and  address  ;  of  a  forged  Bank  of  England  note  for  fifty 
pounds  traced  home  to  him,  which  he  swore  to  having 
received  from  some  unknown  man  in  part-payment  of  an 
account  ;  together  with  other  trifles  needless  to  sjiccify 
here.  Nathan's  household  consisted  of  himself  and  four 
children — two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  grown  up  ; 
together  with  an  old  crone,  who  acted  the  part  of 
domestic  drudge.  A  rough,  ignorant,  hard-living  crew 
they  were,  the  sons  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  father,  and  the  two  girls  being  duplicates  in  softer 
clay  of  their  brothers. 

In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  White  Grange,  two 
women  were  seated  one  wintry  afternoon.  It  Avas  a  room 
with  a  wide,  old-fashioned  fire-place,  and  a  stout  oaken 
door,  and  a  thick  beam  across  the  ceiling — a  beam  with 
a  strong  hook  in  it,  from  which  depended  a  fragment  of 
rope,  darkly  suggestive  of  a  foregone  suicide.  A  room 
vith  two  diamond-paned  windows,  across  each  of  which, 
on  the  inside,  ran  two  stout  iron  bars,  in  which  respect 
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they    differed    from    any   other  windows  in    the  house 
"Why  the  windows  of  this  room  should  be  barred,  rather 
than  those  of  any  other  room,  "was  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  White  fi  range  which  Nathan  Orchard  himself  would 
have  been  quite  unable  to  explain. 

The  younger  of  the  two  females,  a  si  out,  ruddy-cheeked 
la^s,  was  seated  at  one  of  those  old-fashioned  spinning- 
wheels  which  are  becoming  rarer  every  day,  and  crooning 
s  une  country  ditty  to  herself  as  she  worked.  She  was 
Nathan  Orchard's  youngest  daughter.  The  elder  of  the 
two  females  is  known  to  the  reader  already,  she  being, 
indeed,  none  other  than  Madame  Marie,  Jane  Garrod's 
sometime  lodger  at  Kingsthorpe  station,  and  the  woman 
of  whose  murder  Mr.  Duplessis  had  been  wrongfully 
suspected.  But  she  was  much  changed  since  seen  by  us 
last.  In  the  first  place,  there  seemed  nothing  left  of  her 
but  skin  and  bone,  so  thin  and  fleshless  had  she  become. 
Her  long  black  hair  had  all  been  cut  off  during  the  fit  of 
raving  madness  which  supervened  upon  her  abduction 
and  forcible  confinement  at  White  Grange  ;  and  although 
it  had  grown  somewhat  since  that  time,  it  was  still  as 
short  as  that  of  a  man.  Her  dress,  too,  was  rather  out 
of  the  common  way,  consisting  outwardly,  as  it  did,  of  a 
red  flannel  dressing-robe,  which,  although  it  reached  the 
ground  when  she  walked,  did  not  hide,  as  she  sat  there, 
her  bare  feet,  thrust  loosely  into  a  pair  of  old  slippers. 
It  was  her  whim  to  be  dressed  thus,  and  neither  per- 
suasion nor  threats  could  induce  her  to  alter  the  style  of 
her  costume.  Just  now,  she  was  painfully  and  laboriously 
busy  with  her  needle,  stitching  a  doll's  clothes  :  that  was 
her  occupation  day  after  day,  the  dressing  of  dolls,  and 
instructions  were  given  that  her  whim  in  this  respect 
i-hould  be  gratified.  A  quiet,  harmless  form  of  madness 
that  expends  itself  on  such  trifles,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  raging  lunatic.  So  she  dressed  and 
undressed  her  dolls,  of  which  she  had  about  a  dozen  in 
all  ;  and  talked  to  them,  and  scolded  them,  and  caressed 
them,  as  any  child  of  six  might  have  done.  She  had  a 
sweet  voice  ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  twilight,  she  would 
sine:  little  French  love-songs  to  her  dolls,  trifles  which 
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had  in  them  a  pathos  all  their  own,  such  even  as  touched 
sometimes — although  she  did  not  understand  the  words 
— the  unsusceptible  heart  of  Peg  Orchard,  her  youthful 
jailer.  Sometimes  she  would  tall  into  a  fit  of  sullen 
brooding,  which  would  last  for  a  couple  of  days,  during 
which  time  she  neither  ate  nor  spoke,  but  would  pass 
hour  after  hour  crouched  on  the  old-fashioned  window- 
seat,  staring  out  through  the  barred  panes  with  such  a 
hopeless,  far-away  look  in  her  eyes  as  might  have  moved 
any  one  to  pity.  What  she  thought  about  at  such  times, 
no  one  ever  knew.  Perhaps,  in  her  disordered  mind, 
pictures  of  happy  days  long  past,  mirrored  themselves 
brokenly,  as  in  a  troubled  pool;  perhaps  she  was  brooding 
darkly  over  her  wrongs,  and  striving  to  piece  together 
some  wild  scheme  of  revenge.  These  sullen  moods  always 
ended  in  an  outburst  of  hysterical  sobs  and  tears,  which 
did  not  cease  till  her  little  strength  was  utterly  exhausted, 
when  she  would  lapse  into  a  deep,  deathlike  sleep  as  she 
lay  on  the  floor  ;  a  sleep  which  would  last  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  ;  after  which  she  would  awake,  as  light 
and  happy  as  a  child,  and  call  for  food  and  brandy,  and 
begin  to  dress  her  dolls  again,  and  to  sing  her  little  love- 
sono-s,  as  thouo'h  she  had  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

Peg  and  Madame  had  not  been  together  all  this  time 
without  learning  to  like  one  another,  each  in  her  own 
peculiar  way.  Peg,  while  being  the  most  faithful  and 
incorruptible  of  jailers,  still  contrived  to  secure  for  her 
charge  many  little  indulgences,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
food ;  for  Madame  had  always  been  nice  in  her  eating, 
and  the  fare  at  White  Grange  was  ordinarily  of  the 
coarsest  kind.  Madame  was  not  ungrateful ;  and  in  her 
calmer  and  saner  moments,  would  do  her  best  to  reci- 
procate the  girl's  kindness.  Thus,  she  taught  Peg  to 
improve  her  appearance  by  compressing  her  waist,  and 
keeping  her  shoulder-blades  in  their  proper  place ; 
thereby  necessitating  an  upright  carriage  of  the  person. 
And  as  Madame  prided  herself  on  her  taste,  and  was 
dexterous  with  her  needle,  she  so  altered  and  improved 
Peg's  Sunday  frock — lengthening  the  body,  and  puffing 
the  sleeves,  and  imparting  to  it  a  graceful  fall  behind — 
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that  that  young  person  felt  she  had  never  cut  such  a 
fashionable  ligsire  before.  Then  she  (aught  Peg  how  to 
dress  her  hair  in  a  more  elegant  style,  and  gave  her  the 
reei]ie  for  a  wash  (lia.1  was  warranted  to  beautify  the 
complexion,  however  tanned  or  freckled  it  might  he. 
Peg's  heart  was  finally  won  when  Madame  presented 
her  with  the  rings  out  of  her  own  ears  ;  only  Peg  was 
afraid  to  wear  them,  lest  her  greedy  old  father  should 
force  her  to  give  them  up,  that  he  might  pawn  or  sell 
them. 

Sometimes,  in  mild,  open  weather,  there  would  come 
over  Madame  a  desire  to  exchange  her  close,  shut- up 
room  for  the  fresh  air  outside.  At  such  times  she  would 
induce  Peg  to  ask  permission  from  the  old  man  for 
them  to  walk  in  the  orchard  for  half  an  hour.  Some- 
times the  permission  was  given,  sometimes  it  was  not. 
"When  the  answer  was  favourable,  Madame  would  wrap 
a  thick  shawl  round  her,  and  taking  Peg's  arm,  would 
pace  till  she  was  tired  the  gravelled  walk  which  ran 
from  end  to  end  of  the  neglected  strip  of  ground  which, 
by  some  strange  perversion  of  terms,  was  known  as 
'•  the  orchard."  Mad  though  Madame  might  be  on 
some  jtoints,  she  was  never  mad  enough  to  attempt  to 
escape  while  taking  her  out-door  exercise.  In  a  per- 
sonal encounter  she  would  have  stood  no  chance  against 
the  stalwart  Peg ;  and  the  fleet-footed  farmer's  daughter 
would  have  run  her  down  before  she  could  have  got 
twenty  yards  away. 

It  was  while  taking  one  of  these  quiet  walks,  in 
charge  of  Peg,  that  Madame's  sharp  eyes  caught  sight 
of  something  unusual  lying  half-concealed  among  the 
thick  grass.  She  repassed  it  again  and  again  before  she 
could  make  out  clearly  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
rust)-  old  knife,  and  then  she  could  have  screamed  aloud 
with  all  a  maniac's  fearful  glee  at  sight  of  such  a  price- 
less treasure.  But  how  to  secure  it  without  being  seen  ? 
Disengaging  her  arm  suddenly  from  Peg's,  she  seated 
herself  on  the  grass  close  to  the  knife,  so  that  a  fold  of 
her  shawl  hid  it  from  view.  After  that,  it  was  easy  to 
push  it  unobserved  up  her  sleeve.     When  she  got  back 
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to  her  own  room,  and  the  key  was  turned  on  her  for 
the  night,  she  brought  forth  her  treasure,  and  kissed  it, 
and  stuffed  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth  to  smother 
the  wild  bursts  of  laughter  that  would  not  be  kept  back 
when  she  thought  how  cleverly  she  had  deceived  them 
all,  and  what  pretty  things  it  was  possible  to  accomplish 
even  with  such  an  ugly  weapon  as  a  rusty  knife.  There 
was  a  little  bit  broken  away  from  the  under  part  of  one 
of  the  window-seats,  leaving  a  small  cavity  between  the 
woodwork  and  the  bricks ;  and  there,  after  much  pain- 
ful cogitation,  she  hid  her  treasure. 

Madame  was  in  one  of  her  better  moods  this  wintry 
afternoon,  but  hardly  as  talkative  as  usual ;  and  as  the 
shadows  outside  grew  deeper,  Peg,  too,  became  mute, 
and  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  whir  of  the 
spinning-wheel,  or  the  weird  muttering  of  the  wind  in 
the  wide  old  chimney.  At  length  Marie  flung  down  her 
sewing  with  a  petulant  air.  "  There  !  I  can  see  no 
longer,"  she  exclaimed.  "  So,  Elise,  poor  darling,  will 
have  to  go  without  her  petticoat  to-night,  for  I  can't 
bear  stitching  by  candle-light.  Do,  raj  dear  child,  go 
down-stairs  and  bring  me  up  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  candle." 
She  listened  intently  without  stirring  till  Peg's  foot- 
steps had  died  away  down  stairs ;  then  she  rose,  and 
crossing  the  floor  with  quick,  noiseless  steps,  drew  the 
knife  from  its  hiding-place.  "  A  few  more  nights  and  I 
shall  be  free,"  she  muttered  to  herself.  "  The  bar  is 
nearly  through,  and  soon  the  cage  will  be  empty  and 
the  bird  flown.  Another  windy  night,"  she  added,  peer- 
ing with  white  face  and  straining  eyes  into  the  gathering 
gloom  outside.  "  The  wind  is  Marie's  friend.  I  like  the 
sound  of  his  rough  voice ;  I  like  to  hear  him  rattling 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  shaking  the  crazy  old  house 
in  his  burly  arms.  He  comes  across  the  waste  at  mid- 
night to  summon  me  to  my  task.  Then,  when  every- 
body in  the  house  is  fast  asleej?,  and  they  think  I  am 
asleep  too,  I  slip  quietly  out  of  bed,  and  begin  my 
Avork ;  and  oh  !  what  weary  work  it  is,  sawing  away,  all 
in  the  dark,  at  the  rotten  old  bar  with  my  trusty  friend 
here.     But  when  the  first  streak  of  gray  shows  across 
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the  moorland,  then  I  put  my  knife  away,  and  creep  back 
t<>  bed  with  such  aching  bones,  and  such  feet  of  ice. 
And  when  Peg  comes  in  with  my  cup  of  tea,  looking  so 
fresh  and  innocent,  I  hide  my  head  under  the  clothes, 
and  laugh  to  myself  to  think  what  a  simpleton  she  is, 
and  how  I  am  deceiving  them  all.  And  ho  is  here  !  I 
know  it.  Sometimes  1  hear  his  voice.  Black-hearted 
monster  !  I  will  be  revenged — revenged — revenged  on 
vou  before  I  go  !  But  when  I  try  to  think  how  this 
must  be,  my  head  begins  to  ache,  and  motes,  like  drops 
of  blood,  dance  before  my  eyes.  But  it  will  all  come  to 
me  suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, Yes,  a  few  more  nights,  and  the  cage  will  be 
broken,  and  the  bird  flown.     Oh,  what  fan  it  all  is  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    READING    OF    THE    WILL. 

A  wintry  night,  starless  and  lowering,  with  a  bleak 
wind  moaning  drearily  through  the  woods  of  Belair 
like  a  voice  of  sorrowful  wai'ning.  Eight  o'clock  is 
striking  by  the  turret-clock  as  the  great  doors  of  the 
Hall  are  flung  wide  open  to  let  out  for  the  last  time  him 
who  has  so  long  been  master  of  that  stately  home. 
His  pleasant  voice  and  genial  laugh  will  never  more  be 
heard  within  its  rooms  ;  never  more  will  his  tall,  slender 
form  and  white  head  be  seen  by  tenant  or  farm-labourer 
in  field  or  coppice,  or  at  friendly  rent-day  feast.  All 
that  is  left  on  earth  of  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh,  is  about 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  home  for  the  last  time ;  and 
to-morrow  a  new  master  will  reign  at  Belair. 

One  by  one,  from  a  side-door,  dark-cloaked  figures  to 
the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  come  quietly  out,  each  of 
them  carrying  a  lighted  torch ;  and  range  themselves  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance.  Presently  the  coffin  makes 
its  appearance,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  who  have 
worked  on  the  estate  all  their  lives — men  who  have 
loved  and  respected  him  they  are  carrying,  as  their 
greatest  earthly  benefactor.  Slowly  and  tenderly,  down 
the  wide,  shallow  steps,  they  boar  their  solemn  burden, 
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over  wliicli  a  great  pall  is  now  thrown.  Close  behind, 
in  solitary  state,  comes  the  son  and  heir,  a  tall,  graceful 
young  man,  with  a  worn,  effeminate  face ;  gcnuinely 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  the  kind-hearted  old  man  he  is 
following  ;  half  angry  with  himself  because  his  eyes  will- 
remain  so  obstinately  dry  ;  with  yet  a  lurking  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  one  corner  of  his  heart,  which  will  not 
be  quite  trampled  out,  that  he  is  now,  really  and  veri- 
tably, Sir  Gaston  Spencelangh — that  he  may  now  clear 
off  those  confounded  post-obits,  and  be  his  own  master, 
with  plenty  of  ready  money,  for  the  future. 

So,  down  the  main  avenue  of  the  Park  the  long 
procession  slowly  moved,  lighted  up  by  the  lurid  blaze 
of  the  torches,  which  showed  from  a  distance  like 
s'ig'antic  fire-flies  anion"1  the  trees.  Behind  Sir  Gaston, 
at  a  respectful  distance,  came  a  numerous  array  of  the 
personal  friends  of  the  dead  man :  magnates  of  the 
county;  friends  of  the  cover-side  and  the  stubble-field; 
men  who  not  seldom  had  sat  at  his  table  ;  men  at  whose 
houses  he  had  visited,  and  to  whose  wives  and  daughters 
he  had  been  well  known.  Behind  these,  again,  came  a 
Ion"  strin"  of  humbler  friends — small  farmers  and 
labourers  on  the  estate,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
man  they  were  following  was  probably  quite  as  genuine 
as  that  of  more  aristocratic  friends. 

Little  groups  of  country  people,  women  and  children 
mostly,  whose  husbands  and  brothers  formed  part  of 
the  procession,  were  scattered  about  the  Park  close  to 
the  line  of  march  ;  and  many  a  tear  was  shed,  and  many 
a  blessing  invoked  to  the  memory  of  the  benefactor 
they  would  never  see  again.  With  such  accompaniments 
was  Sir  Philip  Spencelangh  borne  to  his  grave. 

Never  had  the  little  church  of  Belair  been  more 
densely  crowded  than  it  was  on  the  night  of  the 
baronet's  funeral.  The  first  to  enter  it,  and  the  last  to 
leave  it,  were  two  women,  who  sat  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  hoods  of  whose  black  cloaks  com- 
pletely hid  their  faces  from  observation.  When  the 
solemn  service  was  at  an  end — when  the  body  had  been 
lowered  into  its  resting-place  in  the  vault  underneath 
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the  chancel — when  the  vicar's  last  Amen  had  been  said, 
and  the  last  notes  of  the  elioir  had  died  away  into 
silence,  these  two  hooded  women  were  the  last  of  all 
there  to  lean  over  the  dark  cavil y  in  the  Hour,  and  hid 
farewell  in  tearful  silence  to  liini  who  slept  so  soundly 
helow  Then  homeward  through  the  already  descried 
Park  hy  near  ways  well  known  to  themselves. 

These  were  Frederica  Spcncelaugh  and  Jane  (.Jarred. 

Frederica  had  passed  only  one  night  at  JJelair  after 
her  return  from  town.  Now  that  its  master  was  dead, 
she  felt  that  not  without  derogation  to  herself  could  she 
star  there  any  longer.  As  the  antagonist  of  Lady 
Spencelaugh  in  the  course  which  she,  Frederica,  was 
fully  determined  to  pursue,  she  felt  that  for  the  future 
her  home  must  be  elsewhere  ;  so  she  went  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Barber,  of  Ashleigh  Park,  and  there  took 
asylum  for  a  week  or  two.  She  had  telegraphed  for 
Mr.  Penning  on  the  day  following  her  uncle's  death  ; 
and  that  gentleman,  acting  on  her  instructions,  had 
intimated  to  Mr.  Greenhough,  the  family  lawyer,  that 
he  should  be  prepared,  on  the  reading  of  the  will,  to  put 
in  certain  evidence  which  would  go  far  to  prove  that 
Gaston  Spencelaugh  was  not  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
entail  and  title  of  his  father. 

The  reading  of  the  will  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the 
great  drawing-room  of  Belair  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  after  the  funeral.  Mr.  Greenhough,  instructed 
by  Lad}-  Spencelaugh  and  Mrs.  Winch  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  -which  was  likely  to  be  put  in  by  Mr. 
Penning  in  opposition  to  the  natural  and  lawful  claim  of 
Sir  Gaston,  pooh-poohed  the  whole  affair  cheerfully  ; 
and  hinted  delicately  how  sorry  he  was  to  find  that  a 
lady  f  >r  whom-  he  entertained  so  profound  a  respect  as 
he  did  for  Miss  Spencelaugh,  should  have  lent  herself  so 
credulously  to  the  schemes  of  an  impostor.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  mild  tonic,  anel  the  exordiums  of  her 
stanch  friend  Mrs.  Winch,  her  ladyship's  drooping 
courage  revived  in  some  measure;  anel  it  was  with 
tolerable  composure  both  of  mind  anel  body  that  she 
took  her   seat,    on  the  eventful   morning,  in    the   great 
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cliair  of  carved  oat,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
library  on  purpose ;  and  so  sat,  with  Gaston  on  her 
right  hand,  to  hear  the  reading  of  her  husband's  will. 
Her  mourning  became  her  admirably.  The  style  of  her 
corsage,  and  the  cut  of  her  sleeves,  had  been  a  source 
of  some  anxiety  to  her.  But  little  Miss  Penny,  assisted 
by  a  hint  .now  and  then  from  Clotildc,  bad  overcome  all 
difficulties  admirably ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  becoming,  and  at  the  same  time  more  pensively 
stylish,  than  her  Ladyship's  toilet  on  this  her  first 
appearance  in  public  in  her  new  rule  of  widow. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  table  sat  Frederica, 
looking  very  pale,  but  very  lovely.  The  executors 
named  under  the  will  were  Sir  Michael  Casey,  a  middle- 
aged  Irish  baronet,  who  resided  a  few  miles  from  Belair ; 
and  Dr.  Allen,  the  vicar  of  Normanford,  one  of  Sir 
Philip's  oldest  friends.  Both  these  gentlemen  followed 
Lady  Spencclaugh  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  opposite 
Mr.  (Ireenhough  the  lawyer.  There,  too,  were  assem- 
bled Mrs.  Jones  the  housekeeper,  and  Mr.  Bellamy  the 
steward,  and  a  few  of  the  older  domestics,  whose  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  master  was  probably  tempered  by 
some  natural  anticipations  of  a  legacy.  Discreetly  in 
the  background  sat  Dr.  Roach,  the  great  medical  lumi- 
nary of  the  district,  blandly  unconscious,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  that  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
his  late  esteemed  patient,  although  his  friend,  Mr.  Green- 
hough,  had  whispered  that  pleasing  fact  in  his  ear  as 
they  drove  home  from  the  funeral  together  on  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

A  very  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  Sir  Philip 
Spencelaugh's  will,  as  read  slowly  and  distinctly  by  Mr. 
Greenhough,  is  all  that  need  be  given  here.  The  Belair 
and  Hillgrove  estates  were  both  entailed,  and  beyond 
these  the  amount  of  property  left  for  division  was  not 
very  considerable.  The  savings  of  the  baronet's  later 
years,  consisting  chiefly  of  securities  in  various  public 
undertakings,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds,  together  with  a  small  banker's 
balance,  were  all  left  to  Gaston,  burdened  only  with  a 
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few  legacies  to  certain  old  servants,  and  (lie  cost  of  a 
few  mementoes  to  the  executors  and  other  friends.  To 
Lady  Speneelaugh  \v:is  left,  for  her  own  absolute:  dis- 
posal, thi.'  small  Norfolk  estate  of  Dene  Towers,  of  the 
value  of  live  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  with  the  fur- 
ther addition  of  a  life-charge  on  the  general  estates  of 
four  hundred  a-year  more.  Frederiea's  name  was  men- 
tioned last  of  all.  We  give  the  extract  relating  to  her 
in  its  entirety: 

'•  To  mv  well-beloved  kinswoman,  Frcderiea  Mary 
Spcncelaugh  "  (so  ran  the  will),  "  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  necklace  and  coronet  of  diamonds,  formerly  the 
property  of  my  mother;  together  with  the  miniatures, 
painted  on  ivory,  of  her  father,  my  dear  cousin  and  com- 
panion-in-arms, .and  myself,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
top  left-hand  drawer  of  my  private  bureau.  These 
(knowing  her  to  be  in  no  need  of  worldly  goods),  together 
with  an  old  man's  love  and  blessing,  are  all  that  I  have 
to  bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Frederica  Mary  Spence- 
lantrh ;  but  they  will  be  enough  for  her  to  remember  me 
by'' 

Mr.  Grcenhough  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  proceeded 
slowly  to  fold  up  the  will.  Mrs.  Jones  took  the  hint,  and 
rising,  dropped  a  stately  courtesy  to  my  Lady,  and  sailed 
out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  other  domestics.  An 
uneasy  brooding  sense,  as  of  a  moral  thunder-cloud  about 
to  burst  close  over  their  heads,  rested  upon  the  majority 
of  those  now  left  in  the  room — for  it  had  been  whispered 
about  that  something  strange  would  follow  upon  the 
reading  of  the  will.  Mr.  Greenhough  proceeded,  in  the 
midst  of  profound  silence,  to  rub  his  spectacles  delibe- 
rately with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  then  to  adjust  them 
carefully  on  his  nose  ;  and  then  to  select  a  letter  from  a 
bundle  of  other  documents,  all  labelled  and  tied  together 
with  red  tape. 

"Your  Ladyship,  and  gentlemen,"  began  Mr.  Green- 
hough,  ••  I  have  here  a  communication  of  a  very  singular 
character,  received  by  me  five  days  ago,  and  signed  by  a 
rrcntleman  of  the  name  of  Penning,  who  is,  I  believe, 
like  myself,  a  lawyer,  and  who,  in  this  matter,  is  acting 
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under  instructions  from  Miss  Spcncelaugli.  Before  lay- 
ing this  document  before  you,  Miss  Spencelaugh  -will, 
perhaps,  allow  me  to  ask  her  one  epiestion  P  " 

A  slight  motion  of  Frederica's  head  gave  Mr.  Green- 
hough  the  required  permission. 

"Is  it  your  deliberate  intention,  Miss  Spencelaugh, 
may  I  ask,  to  persevere  in  this  matter  ?  There  is  yet 
time  to  draw  back.  Those  blazing  embers  would  destroy 
this  letter  in  a  few  seconds.  No  eye  but  my  own  Las 
seen  it,  and  I  would  gladly  forget  that  it  had  ever  been 
written." 

"  It  is  my  deliberate  intention  to  proceed  with  tins 
matter,"  said  Frcderica,  in  a  low,  clear  voice. 

"  Then  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  read  the  letter," 
said  Mr.  Greenhough. 

"  Before  you  begin,  I  should  like  Mr.  Penning  to  be 
present,"  said  Frederica. 

Then  when  Mr.  Penning,  who  had  been  waiting  in  an 
ante-room,  was  seated,  and  had  been  duly  scrutinized  by 
the  assembled  company,  Mr.  Greenhough  proceeded  to 
read  the  letter,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  simply  an 
intimation  that  Miss  Spencelaugh  was  prepared  with 
certain  evidence  to  dispute  the  right  of  Gaston  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  father. 

The  Irish  baronet  took  snuff  nervously  ;  family  dis- 
agreements were  his  especial  abhorrence.  The  vicar 
looked  very  grave  ;  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  own  ears.  It  sounded  to  him  like  the  assertion  of 
a  lunatic  to  state  that  Gaston  Spencelaugh,  who  had 
grown  up  among  them  all  from  childhood,  was  not  his 
father's  heir.  And  that  such  an  assertion  should  emanate 
from  Frederica,  of  all  people  in  the  world  !  But  that  he 
had  known  her  intimately  for  years,  and  had  long  re- 
cognized her  as  by  far  the  cleverest  and  most  able  of  the 
female  coadjutors  whom  he  had  enlisted  under  his  banner, 
lie  felt  that  he  should  really  have  had  cause  this  morning 
to  doubt  her  sanity.  In  such  a  case  it  was  evidently  his 
duty  to  remonstrate  with  her,  and  the  vicar  was  a  man 
who  never  shrank  from  a  duty  however  unpleasant  it 
miarht  be.    So  he  crossed  the  room,  and  leaned  over  her, 
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and  spoke  io  her  in  a  low  voice.  Frcderica  listened 
(juicily  to  all  lie  had  to  urge,  hut  only  shook  her  head 
when  lie  had  done,  and  laying'  her  hand  gently  in  his, 
said,  '"  You  are  prejudging  me.  Wait  till  you  shall  have 
heard  everything.  Heaven  knows,  this  task  is  not  of  my 
seeking,  it  has  eomo  to  me  unsought,  and  1  should  bo 
doing  foul  wrong  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the 
rights  of  the  living,  were  I  to  abandon  it  now."  After 
this,  the  worthy  vicar  could  oidy  go  back  to  his  seat, 
wondering  more  and  more. 

Lady  Spcncelaugh  was  sitting  near  the  fire,  with  her 
face  so  far  turned  away  from  the  company  that  nothing 
of  it  was  visible  but  the  profile.  Gastou,  chafing  inwardly, 
was  seated  near  her.  What  was  all  this  bother  about, 
he  should  like  to  know  ?  Disptrte  his  title,  indeed  !  Was 
he  not  Sir  Gaston  Spencelaugh,  owner  of  Belair, 
and  of  all  that  fair  landscape  which  could  be  seen 
thruiiLi'h  the  windows  stretching  far  into  the  dim  dis- 
tance r  He  had  half  a  mind  to  ring  the  bell,  and  order 
Green  to  show  these  old  fogies  the  door.  It  was  high 
time  they  remembered  who  was  master  now.  He  was 
touched  a  little  to  think  that  Freddy,  wdiom  he  had 
always  liked  and  loved  in  his  own  careless  fashion,  should 
be  turning  against  him  at  such  a  time  with  some  trumped- 
up  story  of  another  heir.  But  he  felt  so  secure  in  his  new 
position  that  he  could  afford  to  let  her  have  her  fling, 
and  then  be  magnanimous,  and  forgive  her. 

"  The  evidence  of  which  you  make  mention  in  this 
letter,"  said  Mr.  Greenhough  to  Mr.  Penning,  "  will  be, 
1  presume,  forthcoming  without  difficulty  ?  " 

"We  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  question  at  once," 
said  Mr.  Penning. 

"■  Before  entering  into  particulars,"  returned  Mr. 
Greenhough,  "  you  will,  perhaps,  furnish  us  with  the 
name  of  the  individual  in  whose  favour  these  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  are  taken." 

"  Willingly  The  gentleman  to  whom  you  allude  is 
known,  at  present,  as  Mr.  John  English." 

"  1  should  like  to  ask  this  Mr  John  llnglish  a  few 
questions.      Oblige  me  by  producing  him." 
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"We  are  unable  to  do  so  just  now,"  answered  Mr. 
Penning,  not  without  hesitation. 

"  Do  you,  in  fact,  know  where  this  Mr.  John  English 
is  living  at  the  present  time  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Greenhough. 
"  We  certainly  do  not,"  answered  the  London  man  of 
law. 

"Precisely  so,"    said  Mr.   Greenhough,   rubbing  his 
hands  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. — "  Gentlemen,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the   baronet  and  the  vicar,   "  from 
information  received,  as  the  detectives  say,  I  am  able  to 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  individual  in 
question.     By   occupation   he   is    a   wandering   photo- 
grapher, and  in  this  capacity  he  seems  to  have  knocked 
about  the  world  for  several  years.     Chance,  or  design, 
brought  him  at  last  to  Normanford,  and  he  had  not  been 
there  many  days  before  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Lady  Speneelaugh,  who,  with  her   customary  liberality 
and  kindness  of  heart,  at  once  gave  him  several  commis- 
sions.    The  privilege  of  entree  to  Bclair  which  he  thus 
obtained,  he  systematically  abused,  by  ferreting  out,  from 
the  domestics  and  others,  all  the  information  they  could 
give  him  respecting  the  private  history  of  the  family, 
supplementing  the  same  by  further  insidious  inquiries 
among  the  old  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages;   till 
having-,  as  he  thought,  picked  up  sufficient  information 
to  serve  his  vile  purpose,  he  deliberately  sat  down  and 
wrote  out  a  Statement  in  which  he  claims  to  be  heir  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  Bclair.     The  whole  affair  would 
be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  wretched  absurdity,  unworthy 
the  attention  of  any  sane  man,  were  it  not  for  the  annoy- 
ance which,  at  a  period  of  deep  domestic  affliction,  it  has 
caused   a   most   estimable   lady.     Bat,  gentlemen,   the 
comedy,   if  I  may  call  it  such,  is  not  yet  played  out. 
This  individual,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  is  obliged 
to  take  up  his  residence  for  a  while  at  Pevsey  Bay,  from 
which  place  he  sends  his  Statement  to  Miss  Speneelaugh, 
and  is  so  far  successful  that  he  induces  a  lady  of  whose 
good    sense    and   discernment   I  had   hitherto   had  the 
highest  opinion,  to  espouse  his  cause.     But,  gentlemen, 
the  climax  is  yet  to  come.     The  very  clay  after  that  on 
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which  he  sends  his  Statement  to  Miss  Spencelaugh,  this 
man,  this  imposter  as  I  ought  rather  to  call  him,  disap- 
pears, and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  ]!ut  shall  I 
tell  vmi  whv  he  disappears  ?  Because  he  is  afraid  of 
being  arrested  and  taken  to  task  for  previous  attempts 
of  a  similar  kind.  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  man  himself  has 
gone,  no  one  knows  whither — has  neither  been  seen  nor 
heard  of  for  eight  weeks  ;  and  yet  we  are  seriously 
called  upon  to-day  to  test  the  validity  of  his  ridiculous 
pretensions!  The  whole  affair  is  really  too  absurd  for 
belief."  And  Mr  Greenhough  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  glanced  at  Mr.  Pennine;  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
say  :  "  I  think,  my  friend,  your  case  has  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on  ; "  at  the  same  time  refreshing  himself  copiously 
from  the  baronet's  box. 

''Then  I  suppose  we  may  consider  this  little  unpleasant- 
ness as  at  an  end  Y  "   said  the  vicar,  with  a  genial  smile. 

"That  s  right ;  let's  make  everything  pleasant,"  said 
the  baronet,  encouragingly, 

"  L  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  put  us  out  of 
court  in  such  a  summary  manner,"  said  Mr.  Penning, 
with  a  deprecatory  smile.  "  What  Mr.  Greenhough  has 
just  urged  sounds  very  plausible,  I  must  admit;  but, 
pray,  remember  that  as  yet  you  have  only  heard  one 
side  of  the  question.  "We  at  once  confess  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mr.  English  is  a  circumstance  for  which 
we  are  unable  to  account,  and  one  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  may  seem  to  prejudice  our  case.  But  putting 
this  fact  for  the  moment  on  one  side,  I  beg  to  state 
seriously  and  earnestly,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Spencelaugh, 
that  we  are  prepared  with  evidence  which  will  go  far  to 
prove  that  many  years  ago,  under  this  very  roof,  a 
heinous  crime  was  perpetrated — by  whom,  we  do  not 
say — and  a  good  man  most  foully  deceived.  And  if 
right  still  be  rigid,  and  wrong  still  be  wrong,  then  does 
it  most  certainly  rest  with  you  two  gentlemen,  whom 
the  dead  master  of  this  house  appointed  executors  of  his 
la-t  will  and  testament,  to  do  what  he  himself  would 
have  done,  had  he  lived — to  mete  out,  so  far  as  in  you 
lies,  simple  justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead." 

s 
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"I  really  don't  see,"  said  Mi-.  Greenhough,  with 
emphasis,  "that  in  the  absence  of  the  chief — what  shall 
I  call  him  ? — conspirator,  we  can  proceed  any  further  in 
this  business.  Let  this  Mr.  English  come  forward  in 
proper  person,  and  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  hear 
what  he  may  have  to  say  for  himself." 

Mr.  Penning  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Do  you  really 
wish  to  force  us  into  a  court  of  law  ?  "  he  said.  "  Miss 
Spencelaugh  thought,  and  I  quite  concurred  with  her, 
that  it  was  advisable,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to 
sift  this  affair,  which  deeply  concerns  the  honour  of  an 
ancient  and  reputable  family,  before  some  tribunal  of 
private  friends  ;  and  not  make  a  public  scandal  of  it, 
unless  after-circumstances  should  render  such  a  course 
imperatively  necessary." 

"You  arc  right,  sir,"  said  the  vicar,  with  dignity. 
"  In  the  position  in  which  I  and  my  colleague  are 
placed  by  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh, 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  lend  an  attentive  hearing 
to  what  you  may  have  to  say ;  and  either  nip  this 
matter  in  the  bud,  if  it  be  based  on  a  lie  ;  or  if  it  have 
truth  for  its  foundation,  see  that  justice  be  done  to  all 
whom  it  may  affect.  Before  entering,  however,  upon 
any  of  your  proofs,  I  wish  to  know,  and  I  dare  say  my 
curiosity  is  shared  by  others,  whom  this  Mr.  John 
English  asserts  himself  to  be. 

There  was  a  general  stir  and  movement  in  the  room 
as  the  vicar  ceased  speaking.  Lady  Spencelaugh's 
cheek  paled  perceptibly,  but  she  shaded  her  face  with  a 
hand-screen,  and  gazed  more  intently  into  the  fire. 
Gaston  unfolded  his  arms,  and  lifted  himself  for  a 
moment  out  of  the  state  of  moody  irritation  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  Vague  fears  of  some  impending  disaster 
were  beginning  to  coil  themselves  round  his  heart. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  dark  conspiracy  which  was 
gathering  so  ominously  about  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
new  career  ?  The  Irish  baronet  paused  in  the  act  of 
opening  his  snuff-box,  to  listen ;  and  the  vicar  himself 
drew  up  closer  to  the  table,  and  leaned  forward  with 
one  hand  to  his  ear. 
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Then  Mr.  Penning  spoke.  "  Mr.  John  English,"  he 
said,  "  asserts  himself  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Philip  Speneelaugh  by  his  lirsf  marriage." 

"Put,"'  said  the  vicar,  recovering  from,  his  surprise, 
l;  the  late  baronet  had  only  one  son  by  his  first  marriage, 
Arthur  by  name,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  family  vault." 

"  Mr.  English  asserts  that  lie  is  the  child  in  epicstion," 
said  Mr.  Penning ;  "  and  if  this  be  true,  he  is  now  Sir 
Arthur  Speneelaugh,  and  the  owner  of  Belair." 

"  Produce  your  proofs,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  Things  are  not  looking  so  pleasant  as  they  might 
do."  thought  the  baronet.  "  I  wish  I  was  Avell  out  of 
this." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

EVIDENCE    FOR    THE    PROSECUTION. 

''The  first  evidence  which  I  shall  bring  before  you," 
said  Mr.  Penning,  ''  is  that  of  Jane  Garrod — a  woman 
of  excellent  character,  and  Avell  known,  I  believe,  to 
several  persons  present." 

Jane  Garrod  was  accordingly  called.  As  the  servant 
who  had  ushered  her  into  the  room  was  going  out, 
Lady  Speneelaugh  said:  "If  Martha  Winch  is  there, 
tell  her  to  bring  me  my  salts."  Once  in  the  room,  Mrs. 
"Winch  took  care  not  to  leave  it  again.  She  sat  down  on 
a  low  stool  behind  Lady  Speneelaugh,  and  was  an 
attentive  auditor  of  all  that  followed. 

Jane  curtseyed  respectfully  to  Lady  Speneelaugh,  and 
to  the  assembled  company;  and  then  seated  herself  in 
the  chair  indicated  by  Mr.  Penning,  a  short  distance 
from  the  table.  She  was  a  firm-nerved  woman,  and 
neither  her  manner,  nor  her  voice  when  she  spoke, 
betrayed  the  slightest  discomposure.  After  a  few  pre- 
liminary questions  from  Mr.  Greenhough,  she  began  her 
narrative  as  under: 

"  My  name  is  Jane  Carrod — and  I  shall  have  been 
married  eighteen  years  come  next  Lady-day.  My  father 
was  a  small  farmer  a  fow  miles  from  JSTorrnanford ;  but 
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ho  Avas  too  pooi'  to  keep  all  his  children  at  home,  and 
when  I  was  old  enough,  I  had  to  go  out  to  service.  A 
lew  years  later,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  as 
lady's-maid  to  Miss  Honoria  Barry,  of  Dean's  Manor — 
close  to  where  my  father  lived.  Miss  Honoria  was  just 
seventeen  at  that  time,  which  was  my  own  age.  She 
was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  good  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  near  her  without  loving  her.  She 
took  a  liking  to  me,  and  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
treated  me  more  like  a  humble  friend  than  a  paid 
servant.  Wherever  she  and  her  papa  went,  I  went  with 
them ;  and  we  travelled  about  a  good  deal  at  different 
times,  both  in  England  and  abroad.  Miss  Honoria  had 
many  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  was  but  natural  to 
one  in  her  position ;  but  the  friend  that  she  loved  above 
all  others  was  Miss  Eveleen  Denner.  They  had  been 
schoolgirls  together,  and  now  they  were  more  like 
sisters  than  anything  else,  and  far  more  devoted  to  each 
other  than  many  sisters  that  I  have  known.  Well,  it  so 
fell  out,  one  Christmas,  when  Miss  Eveleen  was  staying 
at  Dean's  Manor,  that  among  other  guests  invited  there 
for  the  holidays  came  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh  of  Belair 
— at  that  time  a  major  in  the  army,  and  his  cousin, 
Captain  Philip  Spencelaugh  ;  both  over  from  India  on 
leave  of  absence.  They  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours 
at  the  Manor,  before  Sir  Arthur  was  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  Miss  Honoria,  and  his  cousin  was  as  deeply 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  Miss  Eveleen.  There  were 
ardent  lovers  in  those  days ;  and  before  two  months 
were  over,  the  double  wedding  took  place. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Honoria  was  now  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
but  that  made  no  difference  in  her  treatment  of  me ; 
she  was  just  as  kind  to  me  as  she  had  always  been. 
We  lived  here  at  Belair  for  eight  quiet  happy  months, 
and  then  both  Sir  Arthur  and  his  cousin  were  ordered 
back  to  India,  in  consequence  of  some  frontier  war  that 
had  just  broken  out.  Well,  nothing  would  serve  the 
ladies  but  that  they  must  go  with  their  husbands ;  and 
I  of  course,  must  go  with  my  dear  mistress.  When  Ave 
reached  Bombay,  the  Avar  had  been  snuffed  out,  and  our 
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soldiers  were  ordered  to  an  up-country  station,  and  wo 
went  with  them.  And  so  three  or  four  years  passed 
quietly  and  pleasantly  away,  marked  with  nothing  jn 
my  memory  beyond  an  occasional  removal  to  a  fresh 
station.  But,  after  a  time,  Captain  Spencelaugh's  lady 
was  confined  of  a  son  ;  and  a  little  while  afterwards  my 
dear  mistress  brought  her  husband  a  sweet  daughter — 
no  other,  in  fact,  than  Miss  Frederica  here.  We  had 
just  been  celebrating  baby's  second  birthday,  when 
cholera  of  a  very  bad  kind  broke  out  at  the  station,  and 
among  its  first  victims  were  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh 
and  his  poor  wife.  They  were  well  in  the  morning, 
and  dead,  both  of  them,  at  sunset ;  and  they  were 
buried  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  day-break  next 
morning.  The  last  words  my  dear  mistress  said,  and 
they  were  all  she  had  strength  to  say,  were  :  '  Take 
care  of  baby  ; '  and  I  promised  her  solemnly  that,  Avith 
Heaven's  help,  I  would  do  so  as  far  as  in  me  lay.  The 
captain's  wife  was  aAvay  on  a  visit  at  the  time,  but  the 
shock  nearly  killed  her  when  she  heard  the  news.  As 
her  health  had  been  delicate  for  some  time,  the  captain 
(now  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh,  the  late  baronet's  only 
child  being  a  daughter)  determined  at  once  to  send  her 
back  to  England,  together  Avith  his  oavu  child  and  his 
cousin's  orphan  girl.  So  Ave  all  Avent  down  to  Bombay, 
and  everything  Avas  got  ready  for  the  voyage.  But 
misfortune  still  followed  us  ;  for  on  A\'hat  Avas  to  have 
been  the  very  last  day  of  om\vtay,  as  Lady  Spencelaugh 
Avas  riding  out,  her  horse  shied  suddenly,  and  threw  her. 
Her  leg  Avas  broken  by  the  fall ;  and  although  everything 
Avas  done  for  her  that  could  be  done,  fever  set  in,  and 
she  Avas  dead  in  less  than  a  Aveek.  I  thought  for  a  time 
that  Sir  Philip  Avould  have  gone  crazy,  but  it  takes  a 
deal  of  grief  to  kill ;  and,  besides,  he  had  his  little  son 
to  liAre  for.  So  he  got  leaA-e  of  absence,  and  Ave  all 
came  over  to  England  together — the  baronet,  his  son, 
little  Miss  Fredeinca,  myself,  and  an  ayah,  or  native 
nurse.  avIio  Avas  in  charge  of  the  little  motherless  lad, 
under  me.  This  ayah,  Avho  Avas  never  any  favourite  of 
mine,  Avas  sent  bick  to  India  a  few  months  after  our 
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arrival,  the  climate  of  England  being  too  cold  for  her. 
We  came  to  Belair,  and  I  and  the  children  settled  down 
here ;  but  Sir  Philip  soon  left  us,  and  went  to  London, 
for  his  melancholy  got  the  master  of  him  in  the  country. 
At  the  end  of  about  eighteen  months,  we  heard  that  he 
was  going  to  marry  again  ;  and  presently  he  came  down 
to  Belair  with  his  bride,  the  present  Lady  Spencelaugh. 
As  it  had  happened  after  his  first  marriage,  so  it  happened 
now ;  scarcely  was  the  honeymoon  over,  when  he  was 
summoned  back  to  India.  This  time,  he  went  alone. 
A  short  time  after  Sir  Philip  had  left  England,  Miss 
Prederica's  health  became  delicate,  and  the  doctors  re- 
commended change  of  air ;  so  we  went  to  Pevsey  Bay, 
she  and  I,  and  were  away  for  about  six  months.  This 
was  two  or  three  months  after  Mr.  Gaston  was  born. 
Lady  Spencelaugh  drove  over  every  fortnight  or  so,  to 
see  how  we  were  getting  on ;  besides  which,  I  had 
instructions  to  write  to  her  Ladyship  every  few  days,  so 
that  she  might  know  how  Miss  Frederica's  health  was 
progressing.  It  was  while  we  were  staying  at  Pevsey 
Bay  that  news  came  to  its  of  Master  Arthur's  illness 
and  death  ;  and  I  remember  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday, 
our  mourning  things  being  sent  over  by  the  Normanford 
carrier.  After  we  got  back  home,  the  first  place  Miss 
Frederica  and  I  went  to  was  Belair  church,  to  see  the 
marble  tablet  which  had  been  put  up  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  child.  I  stayed  with  Miss  Frederica  a  year  or 
two  longer,  till  she  was  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  a  governess  ;  and  I  was  then  free 
to  marry,  for  I  had  been  engaged  many  years,  and  Abel 
Garrod,  my  present  husband  that  is,  was  getting  tired 
of  waiting." 

"  A  very  interesting  piece  of  family  history,"  said 
Mr.  Greenhough,  testily,  as  Jane  paused  for  a  moment ; 
"  but  really,  I  don't  see  in  what  way  it  bears  upon  the 
case  now  under  consideration." 

"  Mrs.  Garrod,  I  believe,  has  not  quite  finished  yet," 
said  Mr.  Penning,  drily. 

Mr.  Greenhough  shrugged  his  shoulders,  glanced  at 
his  watch,  and  began  to  bite  his  quill  viciously. 
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'•  Captain  Spencelaugli — that  is,  the  late  Sir  Philip" 
— resumed  Jane,  "  on  his  visits  to  Dean's  Manor,  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  younger  brother,  named 
Reginald,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  be  a  barrister, 
but  -\vho  afterwards  went  out  to  Canada,  and  died  there 
a  few  years  later.  I  saw  Mr.  Reginald  many  different 
times,  and  had  often  occasion  to  speak  to  him,  and  have 
Lad  presents  from  him,  so  that  I  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken  as  to  his  appearance.  One  evening  last  autumn, 
as  I  was  walking  through  the  waiting-room  at  Kings- 
tliorpe  station,  I  certainly  thought  that  I  saw  his  ghost 
facing  me.  I  was  quite  scared,  so  striking  was  the  like- 
ness between  the  man  I  saw  before  me  and  my  late 
master's  youngest  brother.  I  never  thought  of  asking 
who  the  stranger  was,  but  set  it  down  as  a  mere  chance 
likeness,  and  forgot  all  about  it  after  a  few  days  ;  that 
is,  I  forgot  all  about  it  till  I  saw  the  stranger  again. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  was  brought  to 
my  door  by  the  Kingsthorpe  carrier,  who  had  found 
him  lying  wounded  and  insensible  in  the  high-road.  I 
recognized  him  attain  in  an  instant  as  the  stranger  I  had 
seen  for  a  moment  one  evening,  about  two  months  before. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  should  quite  fail  in  expressing  to  you 
what  I  felt  when  the  doctor,  on  stripping  the  wounded 
man's  shoulder  to  examine  his  hurt,  pointed  out  to  me 
a  strange  mark  on  that  shoulder,  exactly  similar  to  the 
mark  which  I  knew  to  have  been  on  the  shoulder  of 
Master  Arthur,  who  had  died  twenty  years  before. 
There  it  certainly  was,  line  for  line,  as  I  so  well  remem- 
bered it. 

"  I  have  already  said  that  we  brought  an  ayah  with 
us  from  India,  who  had  charge  of  Master  Arthur,  under 
me,  and  who  was  sent  back  home  after  a  very  short 
stay  in  England.  This  woman  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  boy,  and  before  she  left  Belair,  while  I  was  away  for 
a  few  days  burying  my  mother,  she  contrived,  by  some 
means  best  known  to  herself,  to  mark  him  on  the  left 
shoulder  with  the  figure  of  a  coiled  snake,  holding  a 
lotus-flower  in  its  mouth,  done  in  faint  blue  lines,  which 
nothing  could  ever  rub  out.     I  was  sorely  vexed  when  I 
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got  to  know  about  it ;  and  I  scolded  the  woman  rarely  ; 
but  you  see  it  was  done,  and  couldn't  be  undone.  I 
mentioned  it  privately  to  Lady  Spencolaugh,  but  I  never 
spoke  of  it  to  Sir  Philip — I  was  afraid  of  his  anger. 
Both  the  lotos  and  the  snake,  as  you  gentlemen  are  per- 
haps aware,  are  sacred  symbols  among  the  Hindoos  ; 
and  the  ayah  said  the  mark  was  a  charm  which  would 
carry  the  child  safely  through  many  dangers,  and  that 
would  bring  him  back  to  life  when  everybody  thought 
him  dead.  Of  course,  I  set  no  store  by  her  gibberish  ; 
but  I  must  say,  I  was  startled  when  I  saw  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Mr.  John  English  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
mark  which  I  knew  to  have  been  on  the  shoulder  of 
Master  Arthur  Spencolaugh,  dead  twenty  years  before. 
And  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  at 
present." 

"And  quite  enough,  too,"  muttered  Mr.  Grecnhough. 

The  vicar  had  been  taking  copious  notes  ;  and  the 
baronet  had  tried  to  follow  his  example,  but  had  got 
the  tail  of  one  sentence  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
the  bco-innin"-  of  another,  that,  after  several  vain  efforts 
to  make  some  sense  of  what  he  had  already  written,  he 
gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Said  the  lawyer  to  the 
vicar ;  "  You  do  not,  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  attach  much 
importance  to  the  evidence  of  this  woman  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  certainly,  as  the  case  stands  at  present," 
returned  the  vicar.  "  Her  evidence  seems  to  rest  on 
nothing  stronger  than  one  of  those  coincidences  which 
are  by  no  means  so  infrequent  in  real  life  as  some  peo- 
ple imagine.  Still,  I  believe  Jane  Garrod  to  bo  a  strictly 
honest  woman ;  one  who  would  speak  the  truth  con- 
scientiously, as  far  as  she  knows  it  " 

"  Just  so — as  far  as  she  knows  it,"  said  the  lawyer, 
drily.      "Half  truths  are  dangerous  things  to  handle." 

"  Well,  let  us  proceed  a  little  further,  and  see  what 
more  we  can  elicit,"  said  the  vicar.  "Who  is  your 
next  witness,  Mr.  Penning  r  " 

"What  I  propose  to  do  next,"  said  Mr.  Penning,  "  is 
to  read  to  you  the  evidence  of  one  James  Billings,  for- 
merly  a  footman  at  Belair.  afterwards  transported  for 
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burglary,   and  now  just   released    from   Portland,  after 
serving  out  a  second  sentence." 

'•  Oh,  ho  !  "  said  Mr.  Clrecnhough,  grimly.  "  Pretty 
company  you  are  introducing  us  to  !  I  wonder  what 
value  am*  jnrv  would  attach  to  the  evidence  of  j>ach  a 
double-dyed  scoundrel.  But  why  is  not  the  fellow  him- 
self here  r  " 

"  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  produce  him  in 
person  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,"  said  Mr.  Penning. 
'"I  can,  however,  have  him  here  for  you  by  to-morrow 
morning,  if  you  wish  it.  Meanwhile,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  read  this  statement,  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Billings  himself  without  any  assistance." 

"  Pray  proceed,  sir,"  said  the  vicar;  whereupon  Mr. 
Penning  read  as  under : 

"  '  According  to  promise  made  and  given,  I,  James 
Billings,  otherwise  known  as  "  Jim  the  Downy,"  now 
proceed  to  put  down  on  paper  some  Recollections  of  my 
Early  Life. 

"  '  To  begin  at  the  beginning.  You  know  already 
that  I  was  footman  at  Belair,  but  you  don't  know  how 
I  came  to  fill  that  situation ;  and  I  must  add  a  few 
words  of  explanation,  so  that  you  may  understand 
better  what  follows.  My  father  Avas  a  well-known 
begging-letter  writer,  which  accounts  for  my  education  ; 
and  all  my  family  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the 
profession.  But  my  governor  got  lagged  at  last,  and 
my  two  brothers  came  to  grief  in  another  way ;  and  I 
got  such  a  sickening  of  the  whole  business,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  try  what  honesty  would  do  towards  making 
my  fortune.  Not  to  bother  you  with  what  you  wouldn't 
care  to  hear  about,  I  got  a  footman's  place  at  last ;  and 
two  or  three  years  later,  I  went  into  the  service  of 
Lady  Spencelaugh  on  her  marriage  ;  and  so,  in  course 
of  time,  found  myself  at  Belair.  I  liked  a  footman's 
life  well  enough  for  some  things — there  was  no  hard 
work  to  do,  and  plenty  of  time  for  reading  the  news- 
papers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  seemed  as  far  as  ever 
from  making  my  fortune.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
I  fell  in  with  Nance  Fenncll,  who  was  living  with  her 
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mother  at  White  Grange,  and  I  used  to  go  there  to 
see  her  as  often  as  I  could  find  time. 

"  '  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  one  of  my  sisters 
was  married  to  Charley  Wing,  a  noted  cracksman,  or 
housebreaker.  Charley  often  professed  to  be  sorry  that 
I  had  taken  to  such  a  duffing  way  of  getting  a  living ; 
and  said  that  a  young  fellow  of  my  abilities,  with 
proper  instruction,  might  have  done  something  splendid 
in  his  own  line ;  and  would  often  invite  me  to  join  him. 
One  day  Charley  met  me,  and  said  :  "  Your  people  often 
go  to  Sedgeley  Court,  and  you  go  with  them  '?  "  "  Yes," 
said  I.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  me  and  my  pal,  Bill  Stuckley, 
have  got  a  plant  on  there.  There's  no  end  of  plate  in 
the  house ;  and  just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  while  they 
are  having  so  much  company,  the  old  dowager  keeps 
all  her  diamonds  at  home.  Now,  I  want  yon,  next 
time  you  go  there,  to  make  me  a  careful  plan  of  the 
house,  and  to  ascertain  all  you  can  about  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  plate-chest.  If  the  crack  comes  off 
all  right,  you  shall  have  a  fair  share  of  the  swag,  and 
then  you  can  marry  that  girl  that  you  are  so  sweet  on, 
and  hook  it  to  Australia."  I  took  the  bait  after  awhile, 
and  agreed  to  do  as  he  wanted.  Perhaps  Charley 
would  have  wanted  to  crack  Belair,  only  he  knew  from 
me  that  while  Sir  Philip  was  away  in  India,  all  the 
family  plate  was  kept  at  the  banker's. 

"'At  this  time  there  was  living  at  Belair,  Lady 
pSpencelaugh  and  her  baby  son ;  Master  Arthur  Spence- 
laugh,  the  baronet's  son  by  his  first  marriage,  a  lad 
about  five  years  old  ;  and  Miss  Frederica  Spencelaugh, 
the  daughter  of  the  last  baronet,  both  of  whose  parents 
had  died  in  India.  After  a  time,  Miss  Frederica  was 
scut  away  with  her  nurse  to  some  seaside  place  for  the 
good  of  her  health  ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  that,  it  was 
reported  among  us  servants  downstairs  that  Master 
Arthur  was  lying  very  ill  upstairs  of  some  catching 
fever  ;  and  orders  were  given  that  nobody  was  to  go 
near  the  room  except  the  doctor,  and  the  woman  who 
had  volunteered  to  nurse  him.  This  woman  was  a 
Mrs.  Winch,  the  landlady  of  the  "Hand  and  Dagger" 
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at  Xornianford,  and  my  Lady's  confidante  in  everything 
(it  seems  they  bad  known  one  another  when  girls)  ; 
and  everybody  said  it  was  very  good  of  her  to  run  the 
risk.  The  doctor  who  saw  the  boy  was  Mrs.  Winch's 
brother,  his  name  was  Kreefe — a  lame,  squint-eyed 
man,  and  not  one  of  your  swell  doctors  by  any  means. 
Well,  Master  Arthur  got  worse  and  worse,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  died — at  least  wc  were  told  so ;  and  so  par- 
ticular was  Mrs.  Winch  that  nobody  should  run  the 
risk  of  catching  the  fever  but  herself,  that  when  the 
undertaker's  men  brought  the  coffin,  she  made  them 
leave  it  outside  the  room,  and  said  she  would  do  the 
rest  herself.  So  Ave  were  all  put  into  black,  and  there 
was  a  quiet  funeral  one  morning ;  and  everybody 
thought  they  had  seen  the  last  of  poor  Master  Arthur. 

"  '  On  the  second  night  after  the  funeral,  I  had  an 
engagement  to  meet  Crack  Charley  at  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  east  plantation.  We  kept  early  hours  at  Belair ; 
and  at  that  time  of  night,  I  was  obliged  to  let  myself 
out  and  in  again  unknown  to  anybody ;  but  that  wasn't 
difficult  to  manage.  I  had  seen  Charley,  and  was 
comino-  back  alonec  the  travelled  loath  that  runs  round 
the  east  wing  of  the  Hall,  when  what  should  I  hear  but 
a  child's  thin  voice,  that  sounded  close  by  me,  but 
whether  above  or  below,  I  couldn't  tell,  crying :  "  Help 
— help  !  Please  ask  them  to  let  me  out."  I  looked 
round,  but  could  see  nobody,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  all 

over  me.       I  called  out :    "  Who  the  d are  you  ? 

and  what  place  do  you  want  to  be  let  out  of  ?  "  "I  am 
Master  Arthur,"  said  the  child's  voice,  "  and  I  have 
been  shut  up  here  ever  such  a  long  time.  Oh,  do  please 
beg  of  them  to  let  mo  out !  "  I  swear  you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  sneeze  when  I  heard  these 
words.  I  had  watched  this  lad's  funeral  only  a  few 
hours  before,  yet  here  ho  was,  still  alive,  and  speaking 
to  me !  With  a  good  deal  of  bother,  I  made  out  where 
he  was ;  and  then  I  got  one  of  the  gardener's  ladders, 
and  planting  it  against  the  Avail,  which  just  there  is 
thickly  covered  with  ivy,  I  climbed  up  it,  and  so  found 
the  spot  where  the  voice  came  from,     It  was  a  long, 
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narrow  slit  in  the  thick  wall  of  what  is  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Hall,  lighting  a  small  room,  which  no  doubt  had 
often  been  used  as  a  hiding-place  in  the  old  troubled 
times.  This  opening,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  en- 
tirely hidden  from  the  outside  by  a  thick  curtain  of  ivy. 
"Who  shut  you  up  here,  Master  Arthur?"  I  said, 
speaking  to  him  through  the  slit  in  the  wall.  "  My 
Lady,  and  that  woman  with  the  cat's  eyes,"  he  said — 
meaning  Mrs.  Winch.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  don't  know  how  long,  because  I 
always  feel  so  sleepy  here  ;  but  a  very  long  time,"  he 
said.  "  That's  you,  Billings,  is  it  not  ?  I  know  your 
voice.  Will  you  please  to  shake  hands  with  me  ?  "  1 
squeezed  my  hand  into  the  slit  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
then  I  felt  his  cold  little  fingers  grasp  mine.  "  Thank 
you,"  ho  said,  in  his  sweet,  melancholy  way,  as  he  let 
go  my  hand  again ;  and  I  had  a  very  queer  feeling 
round  my  heart  for  some  minutes  afterwards.  I  talked 
to  him  a  little  while  longer;  then  he  said:  "  I  think  I 
must  get  down  now.  Billings — I  am  standing  on  two 
chairs  placed  on  the  table — as  I  am  getting  very  sleepy 
again,  and  I  might  fall,  you  know.  You  will  ask  them 
to  let  me  out,  will  you  not  ?  Good-night,  and  God  bless 
you,  Billings  !" 

"  '  On  my  soul,  I  don't  like  to  put  it  down  !  but  I 
betrayed  my  promise  to  that  child,  and  never  mentioned 
to  anyone  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  I  have  done 
many  a  rascally  trick  in  my  time,  but  that  was  the 
wickedest  of  them  all.  Instead  of  doino-  what  I  ought 
to  have  done,  I  said  to  myself:  "  My  Lady  has  got  a 
little  private  game  of  her  own  on  here.  If  I  can  only 
make  myself  master  of  it,  she  will  pay  me  well  to  keep 
the  secret."  So  I  determined  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  I 
had  not  long  to  watch,  for  the  very  next  night,  about 
11  p.m.,  a  little  covered  cart,  driven  by  Krcefe — came 
up  to  one  of  the  side-doors  ;  and  jiresently  Mrs.  Winch 
came  out,  carrying  the  child  in  her  arms,  fast  asleep. 
She  got  into  the  cart  with  him ;  the  cover  was  tied 
down,  and  the  doctor  drove  off  with  his  load.  I  heard 
them  say  something  about  White  Grange,   so  I  stole 
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away  by  a  near  footpath  across  the  moors,  and  was 
there,  hidden  in  the  thick  thorn-tree  that  grows  just 
inside  the  boundary-wall,  when  Kreefe  drove  up  to  the 
door.  Old  Job  Sandyson  came  out  with  a  lantern,  and 
himself  carried  the  lad,  still  asleep,  into  the  house ;  and 
there  he  was  hidden  away  for  six  weeks  in  one  of  the 
top  rooms  of  "White  Grange.  Nance  Fennell  told  me  all 
about  it  afterwards.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs. 
Winch  and  the  doctor  went  one  night  to  "White  Grange 
with  the  same  little  covered  cart,  and  took  the  lad 
away  ;  and  as  to  what  became  of  him  afterwards,  I  know 
nothing,  only  Nance  said  that  she  happened  to  overhear 
that  they  Avei'e  going  to  Liverpool.  But  I  do  happen 
to  know  that  just  at  that  very  time  Kreefe  and  his  wife 
left  Xormanford ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  they  had 
gone  to  .America. 

"  '  Well,  I  thought  after  this  that  I  had  got  a  clear 
ease  against  my  Lady,  such  a  one  as  ought  to  bring  me 
in  something  handsome ;  and  so  it  would  have  done, 
had  not  other  things  turned  out  badly.  Sedgeley  Court 
was  safely  cracked,  and  I  got  my  share  of  the  plunder. 
But  unfortunately,  the  police  got  hold  of  Bill  Stuckley 
for  it,  and  he  peached  when  in  prison ;  besides  which, 
my  plan  of  the  house  was  found  on  him ;  so  one  fine 
morning,  he,  and  I,  and  Charley  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  we  were  to  be  sent  on  our  travels  into 
foreign  parts  for  several  years  to  come.  Before  sailing, 
I  sent  a  message  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  telling  her  I 
wanted  to  see  her  on  important  business ;  but  either  she 
never  got  the  message,  or  else  she  wouldn't  come.  But 
the  secret  was  one  that  Avould  keep,  and  I  determined 
to  keep  it  till  I  got  back  home.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years,  I  found  myself  in  the  old  country  again,  hard  up. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  as  soon  as  I  got  the  means, 
I  would  run  down  to  Belair,  and  pay  my  Lady  a  visit. 
Before  I  could  do  this,  however,  I  fell  in  with  an  old 
friend  of  Charley's,  and  was  persuaded  to  join  him  in  a 
little  affair,  for  which  we  both  got  into  trouble ;  and  the 
rest  you  know. 

"  '  And  now  you  have   got  the  whole  boiling  out  of 
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me ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  I'm  a  cursed  fool  for  my 
pains.  I  ain't  a  superstitious  cove,  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  if  I  had  acted  square  by  the  lad,  as  I  pro- 
mised him,  things  might  have  gone  more  square  with 
me.  But  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.  One 
thing  I  do  know — that  writing  is  deuced  dry  work  ;  so, 
now  that  this  job  is  well  out  of  hand,  I'm  dead  nuts  on 
to  a  tumbler  of  old  rum,  and  a  pipe  of  choice  negro- 

"  '  Yours  to  command, 

"  'Jm  Billing?. 


K  i 


:P.S. — I  haven't  bothered  you  with  any  dates  in 
my  letter,  but  I  can  give  yon  them  all,  as  pat  as  nine- 
pence,  whenever  you  may  want  them.'  ' 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Mr.,  texxixg's  proposition. 

"A  veet  characteristic  production!"  said  Mr.  Green- 
hough,  as  Mr.  Penning  finished  reading  the  ex-convict's 
statement.  "  Mr.  James  Billings'  old  skill  as  a  begging- 
letter  impostor  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  that  in- 
genious piece  of  composition.  Faugh !  The  whole 
narrative  is  redolent  of  the  Old  Bailey!  " 

The  baronet  chuckled,  and  then  instantly  became 
grave  again,  as  though  he  had  been  caught  in  some  de- 
reliction of  duty.  The  vicar,  too,  looked  very  grave, 
and  was  conning  his  notes  seriously.  Mr.  Greenhough 
had  a  strong  opinion  of  the  vicar's  clear  good  sense, 
and  lie  felt  vaguely  uneasy  at  the  expression  of  that 
gentleman's  face ;  for  the  lawyer  himself  was  quite 
serious  in  believing  that  the  whole  affair  was  nothing 
more  than  an  ingenious  conspiracy  got  up  to  defraud 
the  rightful  heir. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  said  no  word,  but  sat  quite  still, 
with  one  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  faithful  friend, 
Martha  Winch;  and  with  her  eyes  bent  mostly  on 
Gaston — that  son  for  whose  sake  she  had  risked  so 
much.  Gaston  himself  sat  biting  his  nails  moodily. 
The  olive  of  his  cheek  had  paled  somewhat  during  the 
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last  half-horn-  Title,  houses,  and  lands  seemed  to  ho 
slipping-  from  under  his  feet  in  some  incomprehensible 
way,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  had  begun  to  realise 
the  fact  of  their  being  all  his  own.  If  he  were  not  Sir 
Gaston  Speneclnugh,  the  richest  baronet  in  all  Monk- 
shire,  what  would  become  of  him,  by  Jove  !  with  that 
threatening  array  of  bills,  and  duns,  and  post-obits 
hemming  him  in,  and  stopping  up  every  avenue  of  es- 
cape ;  and  ready  to  swoop  down  upon  him  the  moment 
his  misfortune  should  get  wind,  and  crush  him  remorse- 
lessly, as  by  the  peine  forte  ct  dure!  He  would  shoot 
himself,  by  Jove  !  that's  what  he  would  do — it  was  the 
most  gentlemanly  mode  of  writing  Finis  to  one's  Me- 
moirs— and  give  them  all  the  slip  that  way 

"  What  further  evidence  have  you  to  offer  in  support 
of  this  extraordinary  charge  ?  "  said  the  vicar,  at  last, 
breaking  a  silence  that  was  becoming  oppressive  to  every 
one. 

The  next  evidence  put  in  by  Mr.  Penning  was  that  of 
Margaret  Fennell,  at  present  a  resident  in  Grellier's 
Almshouses  ;  who  deposed,  that  in  a  certain  month  of  a 
certain  year,  Martha  Winch,  and  her  brother,  Jeremiah 
Kreefe,  took  to  the  house  known  as  White  Grange  a 
boy,  apparently  about  five  years  of  age.  That  the  said 
child,  after  being  kept  locked  up  at  White  Grange  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  was  taken  away  one  evening- 
after  dark  by  the  two  before-named  persons,  and  never 
seen  by  her,  Margaret  Fennell,  afterwards. 

Mr.  Penning  next  brought  forward  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Edwin,  ex-master  of  the  Foundation  School  at  JSTor- 
nianford ;  who  deposed  to  having  been  at  Liverpool  on 
a  certain  day  of  a  certain  year,  and  to  there  seeing  Dr. 
Kreefe,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Winch,  accompanied  by  a 
boy,  apparently  about  five  years  old,  alight  from  a  cab 
at  one  of  the  docks.  Mr.  Edwin  further  deposed  to 
seeing  Mrs.  Winch  bid  farewell  to  her  brother  and  his 
wife ;  and  to  seeing  the  two  latter,  accompanied  by  the 
child,  go  on  board  a  vessel  named  the  Lone  8t<n;  which 
vessel,  as  he  found  from  after-inquiry,  was  advertised 
to  sail  for  New  York  at  high-water  that  very  clay. 
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The  next  piece  of  evidence  put  in  by  Mr.  Penning 
was  the  Statement  written  by  John  English  at  Pevsey 
Bay,  and  sent  by  him  to  Miss  Spencelaugh.  Mr.  Penn- 
ing read  this  Statement  aloud,  as  he  had  done  the  pre- 
vious evidence.  In  it,  as  may  be  remembered,  John 
English  spoke  of  his  early  life  in  America  with  the 
Kreefes ;  and  how  the  lame  doctor  had  at  last  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  him.  He  mentioned  his  recognition  of  the 
doctor's  portrait  at  the  "Hand  and  Dagger;"  and  how 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  note  in- 
tended for  Lady  Spencelaugh ;  he  told  of  his  sudden 
dismissal  from  Belair  the  day  after  Mrs.  Winch's  return 
to  Normanford  ;  together  with  various  other  minor  mat- 
ters, some  of  which  had  been  brought  out  more  strongly 
in  the  previous  evidence,  but  all  tending  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  story. 

"  This  concludes  our  case  as  it  stands  at  present," 
said  Mr.  Penning,  as  he  refolded  John's  manuscript. 

"  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  English,  as  I  must  still  con- 
tinue to  call  him,"  said  the  vicar,  "  I  really  don't  see 
what  further  steps  can  possibly  be  taken  in  the  affair. 
But,  perhaps,  Lady  Spencelaugh  may  have  something 
to  say  to  all  this  ?  " 

Mr.  Greenhough  was  whispering  earnestly  with  my 
Lady  and  Mrs.  Winch,  and  presently  he  came  forward, 
and  addressing  the  vicar  and  the  baronet,  said  :  "  Lady 
Spencelaugh  desires  me  to  deny  most  emphatically  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  statements  just 
read  to  you  by  Mr.  Penning,  so  far  as  they  affect  her 
Ladyship.  The  evidence  of  the  convict  Billings  she 
states  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  fact 
— at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  late 
Master  Arthur  Spencelaugh  :  whether  the  rest  of  it  be 
true  or  false,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Mrs.  Winch, 
the  respected  landlady  of  the  "Hand  and  Dao-o-er,"  is 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  a  child  taken  to 
White  Grange  by  herself  and  brother,  and  that  the 
same  child  was  afterwards  taken  by  Dr.  Kreefe  to  Ame- 
rica. But  that  the  child  in  question  was  Master  Arthur 
Spencelaugh,  she  most  positively  denies.     At  the  proper 
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time  and  place,  Mrs.  Winch  will  he  prepared  to  prove 
who  the  child  really  was,  and  to  explain  why  it  was 
found  necessary  to  get  him  out  of  the  country  in  such 
a  surreptitious  manner  For  the  rest,  until  this  Mr. 
English  turns  up,  and  proves  his  own  case  more  com- 
pletely, and  to  better  purpose,  than  his  advocates  have 
done  for  him,  we  shall  sit  down  contented  with  the  nine 
points  of  the  law  which  Ave  have  in  our  favour.  We 
don't  think  that  this  iMr  English  ever  will  turn  up  in 
this  neighbourhood  again.  We  believe  him  to  have  been 
wise  in  his  generation,  and  to  have  'made  tracks,'  as 
the  Yankees  say.  Should  he,  however,  have  the  rare 
impudence  ever  to  show  his  face  in  this  part  of  the 
country  again,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  have  him  ar- 
rested as  a  common  impostor.  Six  months'  oakum- 
picking  would,  I  opine,  go  far  towards  checking  his 
ambitious  proclivities  for  the  future.  I  may  add  that 
Lady  Spencelaugh  cannot  but  feel  intensely  grieved  that 
anyone  for  whom  she  has  felt  so  warm  an  affection  as 
she  has  for  Miss  Spencelaugh,  should  have  taken  a 
course  so  unwarranted,  so  opposed  to  sense  and  good- 
feeling."  Here  Mr.  Greenhough  caught  the  vicar's  eye 
fixed  on  him,  and  there  was  something  in  it  which  told 
him  he  had  better  stop.  "  But  the  subject  is  a  painful 
one,  and  I  refrain  from  adding  more,"  he  said,  and  then 
sat  down. 

Mr.  Penning  rose.  "  We  are  not  here  to  bandy  accu- 
sations,'' he  said,  "  but  to  set  right,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  a 
great  apparent  Avrong.  As  stated  by  me  before,  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
English ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  that  gentle- 
man does  return,  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  what  at  present  seems  so  inexplicable. 
It  is  easy  to  call  any  man  an  impostor  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  term  is  a  simple  absurdity,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Greenhough  himself.  The  facts 
which  have  been  laid  before  you  to-day  having  come  to 
Miss  Spencelaugh's  knowledge,  too  late,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  for  Sir  Philip  to  be  made  acquainted  with  them, 
Miss  Spencelaugh  felt  that  this  occasion,  more  than  any 
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other,  -was  the  one  on  which  she  ought  to  relieve  herself 
of  a  responsibility  which  she  was  no  longer  prepared  to 
carry  alone.  On  you,  reverend  sir,  and  on  your  col- 
league, as  executors  under  the  will  of  the  late  lamented 
head  of  this  family,  that  responsibility  must  now  de- 
volve ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned, it  will  rest  with  you  to  decide,  from  what  you 
have  heard,  as  to  what  steps,  if  any,  you  may  deem  it 
requisite  to  take  in  the  present  contingency.  Whatever 
decision  you  may  arrive  at,  Miss  Spencelaugh  will  abide 
by ;  but  to  say,  as  my  legal  friend  has  said,  that  the 
lady  in  question  ought  to  have  kept  back  the  evidence 
which  yorr  have  heard  this  morning,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  she  ought  to  have  made  herself  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  what,  if  our  case  be  a  genuine  one,  is 
one  of  the  most  base  and  cruel  conspiracies  that  ever 
came  within  the  range  of  my  experience.  I  say  this 
without  the  slightest  imputation  on  any  person  or  per- 
sons here  present.  We  can,  however,  go  one  step 
further  in  this  extraordinary  business,  and  one  only. 
But  that  step,  if  you  are  willing  to  sanction  it,  may 
prove  a  most  important  one  in  testing  the  value  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  you  to-day — 
— that  evidence  which  my  legal  friend  has  denounced 
as  a  wholesale  piece  of  imposture.  Gentlemen,  we  ran 
ojicn  the  coffin  which  is  said  to  roidain  the  lodij  <>f  Master 
Arthur  SjM/iiecJaiir/Ji." 

At  these  ominous  words,  a  low  cry  of  agony  burst 
irrepressibly  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  a 
deathlike  whiteness  overspread  her  face.  Gaston,  think- 
ing she  was  about  to  faint,  sprang  to  her  side  ;  but  she 
waved  him  impatiently  away,  and  straightened  herself 
presently,  and  summoned  back  a  little  colour  to  her 
cheeks,  as  though  she  were  afraid  lest  any  should  see 
how  powerfully  Mr.  Pennine's  last  words  had  affected 
her.  They  had  taken  every  one  in  the  room  by  surprise. 
Mr.  Greenhough  was  fairly  puzzled.  His  scepticism 
was  beginning  to  be  shaken  in  spite  of  himself.  "Up  to 
this  moment,  he  had  really  looked  upon  the  -whole  affair 
as  a  cleverly  concocted  conspiracy ;  but  his  observant 
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eye  had  not  failed  to  note  Lady  Speneelaugh's  evident 
agitation;  and  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Penning's  proposi- 
tion almost  took  his  breath  away. 

Mr.  Penning  resumed.  "  You,  Sir  Michael,  are,  I 
believe,  a  count}*  magistrate  ;  and,  unless  I  mistake, 
you,  reverend  sir,  are  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
church  of  Belair  is  situate;  besides  which,  the' family 
vault  is  private  property.  As  the  executors  of  the  late 
baronet,  yoii  have  therefore,  I  opine,  full  power  in  that 
capacity  to  act  as  I  have  indicated,  should  you  think 
well  to  do  so." 

'■  Really,  Mr.  Penning,"  said  the  vicar,  "  this  propo- 
sition of  yours  is  a  most  extraordinary  one,  and  one 
which  I  and  my  colleague  arc  not  prepared  to  accept 
without  serious  consideration.  But,  in  any  case,  we 
certainly  could  not  think  of  proceeding  in  such  a  mat- 
ter without  the  concurrence  of  Sir  Gaston  Spencelaugh, 
whom,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  this  morn- 
ino:,  I  must  still  look  upon  as  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  owner  of  Belair." 

"  It  would  be  rank  sacrilege ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Spencelaugh,  addressing  herself  to  the  company  for  the 
first  time  that  day.  All  present  were  struck  by  the 
change  in  her  voice,  ordinarily  so  low,  honeyed,  and 
courteous,  now  so  husky,  and  with  an  ill-concealed 
anxiety  in  its  tones. — "  Gaston,  my  dear  boy,  you  must 
not  allow  this  thing  to  take  place.  Your  father's  bones 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  you  if  you  do  !  No — 
no — for  my  sake,  you  must  not  allow  it !  " 

'l  What  have  we  to  fear,  mother  ?  "  said  Gaston,  his 
pale,  olive  face  looking  more  haggard  than  ever,  and  his 
under-lip  twitching  nervously  as  he  spoke.  "  You  have 
already  stated,  or  rather,  Mr.  Greenhough  has  for  you, 
that  the  evidence  we  have  heard  this  morning  is  a  tissue 
(if  falsehoods,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Do  you  still 
adhere  to  that  assertion  ?  " 

"I  do,  I  do!"  said  the  miserable  woman,  eagerly. 
"  All  lies,  Gaston  dear,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"In  that  case,  mother,  we  have  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,"  said  Gaston.     "To  open  my  poor  brother's  coffin, 
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under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  any  sacrilege. 
Gentlemen,"  he  added,  coming  forward  to  the  table, 
"  whatever  permission  you  require  from  me  in  this  case, 
I  grant  freely  and  fully.  Act  as  seems  best  to  your  own 
judgment.  For  my  mother  and  myself,  I  state  emphati- 
cally that  instead  of  shunning  inquiry,  we  court  it.  Let 
your  perquisition  be  as  searching  as  possible ;  wo  have 
no  fear  as  to  the  result." 

"But  Gaston,  Gaston  !  "  implored  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
in  a  tone  of  a^ony,  "  I  tell  you  this  must  not  be  allowed  ! 
Oh,  it  is  horrible  !  For  my  sake,  Gaston,  you  must  not 
allow  this  !  " 

"  Mother,  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  necessary,"  said 
Gaston,  firmly  "  The  permission  I  have  given  I  cannot 
retract.  Besides,  such  a  proof  will  go  far  to  show  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  this  base  scheme  of  imposture. 
Come ;  take  my  arm.  For  the  present,  our  business 
here  is  at  an  end." 

She  icave  one  look  into  his  face,  and  then  seeing  that 
his  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken,  with  a  low,  bitter  sigh, 
she  took  his  arm,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  led  from  the 
room,  Mrs.  "Winch  following  meekly- 

After  a  Iohlc  consultation  with  Sir  Michael,  the  vicar 
announced  that  Mr.  Penning's  proposition  would  be  ac- 
ceded to  ;  and  appointed  the  hour  of  six  that  evening 
as  the  time  for  the  gentlemen  there  present  to  meet  at 
the  church. 

To  Frcderica  the  day  had  seemed  a  long  and  terrible 
one.  She  thanked  Heaven  fervently  that  it  was  over  at 
last,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  dark  secret  which  she 
hail  carried  about  with  her  for  so  long  a  time  would  rest 
on  her  feeble  shoulders  no  more. 


CHAPTER     XXXY 

THE    FAMILY    VAULT. 

The  vestry  of  the  little  church  of  Belair  was  a  chilly 
and  desolate-looking  room,  with  its  nagged  floor  and 
whiteAvashed    Avails ;    Avith   its    straight-backed    oaken 
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chairs,  and  its  little  iron-barred  window;  and  not  all  tho 
efforts  of  the  rheumatic  old  sexton,  who  had  lighted  it. 
up  with  a  couple  of  wax-candles  and  a  sputtering  tire  of 
damp  wood,  could  make  it  seem  even  tolerably  cheerful. 
Hardly  had  six  o'clock  done  striking,  when  the  vicar 
and  Sir  .Michael  arrived.  Five  minutes  later  came  Mr. 
Greenhough  and  Mr.  Penning,  thickly  powdered  with 
snow-flakes,  they  having  walked  down  together,  arm-in- 
arm, from  the  Hall.  When  all  were  assembled,  the  vicar 
opened  a  private  cupboard,  and  silently  poured  out  four 
glasses  of  the  excellent  port  of  which  a  small  supply 
was  always  kept  in  stock  ;  and  in  silence  it  was  discussed. 

'"  I  named  the  hour  of  six  as  that  for  our  meeting 
here,"  said  the  vicar,  "  because  I  thought  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  had  better  be  done  under  the  friendly 
shade  of  darkness.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our 
visit  here  this  evening,  we  need  not  take  the  public  into 
our  confidence,  unless  after-circumstances  should  compel 
us  to  do  so.  Jenkins,  the  sexton,  is  discretion  itself; 
and  the  position  of  this  church  is  so  solitary,  that  I 
hardly  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  be  observed  by  any 
inquisitive  busybodies  from  the  outside.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  proceed  to  business." 

Jenkins  being  summoned,  produced  a  huge  horn  lan- 
tern, which  he  proceeded  to  light  up  with  one  of  the 
wax-candles.  Then  taking  a  large  key  from  its  nail  on 
the  wall,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  church ;  and  so  by  a 
narrow  gravelled  path  round  one  corner  of  the  edifice, 
to  a  spot  where  an  iron  door  let  into  the  wall,  with  a 
grating  above  it,  and  reached  by  a  descent  of  three  or 
f  iur  steps,  indicated  the  entrance  to  the  family  vault  of 
the  Spencelaughs.  The  old  man  turned  the  creaking 
key,  and  pushed  back  the  heavy  door.  Contrasted 
against  the  whiteness  outside,  for  the  snow-flakes  were 
still  falling  steadily,  the  entrance  to  the  vault  looked 
like  the  black  cavernous  vestibule  to  some  old-world 
dungeon,  some  place  of  torture  and  imprisonment  in 
years  long  past.  Stopping  for  a  moment  to  indulge  in 
what  might  be  appropriately  termed  a  churchyard 
cough,  the  old  sexton  picked  up  his  lantern  again,  and 
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went  slowly  in,  followed,  one  by  one,  by  tlie  others.  If 
the  atmosphere  had  seemed  cold  and  marrow-chilling  in 
the  room  above,  it  was  twice  as  cold  and  marrow- chilling 
in  this  cavern  of  dead  people.  Ranged  on  the  marble 
slabs  which  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  vault  were  the 
black  coffins  of  several  generations  of  dead  and  gone 
Spencelaughs  ;  all  with  a  terrible  sameness  about  them, 
seen  by  that  dim  light,  as  though  they  were  merely  the 
multiplied  coffins  of  one  dead  person  who  loved  a  fre- 
quent change  of  domicile.  Ah,  no  !  some  three  or  four 
of  them  were  those  of  children — blossoms  plucked  at 
their  SAveetest,  while  somewhat  of  Heaven's  dew  still 
lingered  upon  them. 

Although  so  few  hours  had  passed  since  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Philip,  all  traces  of  that  ceremony  had  already  been 
removed.  The  "Teat  nag'  over  the  centre  of  the  vault 
had  been  put  bad;  into  its  place,  and  the  baronet  had 
found  a  last  home  on  the  slab  appointed  for  him.  A 
hushed  and  solemn  feeling  crept  over  the  hearts  of  the 
four  visitors  as  they  gazed  around.  In  the  reverent 
presence  of  the  dead,  all  heads  were  uncovered. 

''  This,  sir,  is  the  coffin  you  want  to  examine,"  said 
the  sexton,  in  dry  creaking  tones,  as  though  the  hinges 
of  his  voice  were  in  want  of  oilin°\  "  This  is  Master 
Arthur's  coffin." 

And  with  that  his  old  arms  encircled  a  child's  coffin, 
and  lifted  it  on  to  the  black  marble  table  which  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  vault.  As  he  did  so,  a  wreath  of  yellow 
everlastings  slipped  off  it,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  The  poor  child  was  not  quite  forgotten,"  said  the 
vicar,  as  he  picked  up  the  wreath. — "  By  whom  was  this 
token  placed  here,  Jenkins  ?  " 

'•  By  Miss  hrederica,  sir.  Every  eighteenth  of  Octo- 
ber— that  was  the  day  Master  Arthur  died — she  comes 
and  puts  a  fresh  wreath  on  his  coffin.  She  has  never 
once  missed  doing  it  all  these  years.  You  see,  sir,  she 
and  Master  Arthur  were  playfellows  when  they  were 
children  together,  and  very  fond  of  one  another.  Lord ! 
I  remember  them  both  coming  hand-in-hand  to  church, 
as  if  it  was  only  t'other  clay. — Master  Arthur  died  when 
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.Miss  Freddy  was  away  from  homo ;  and  the  first  time 
she  came  here  after  she  got  back,  I  thought  the  pretty 
darling's  heart  would  have  broke.  However,  she  got 
over  it  in  time  ;  but  every  year  sinee  then,  she  has 
brought  a  wreath  like  what  you  see,  and  put  it  with  her 
own  hands  on  the  eollin,  and  said  a  little  prayer  to  her- 
self, and  then  gone  quietly  away." 

••  You  have  usually  a  good  memory  for  such  things," 
said  the  vicar :  "  tell  me,  do  you  remember  the  funeral 
of  Master  Arthur  Spcncelaugh  ?  " 

"  That  I  do,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  eagerly.  "I  re- 
collect it  as  well  as  if  it  had  happened  only  yesterday  ; 
and  a  shabby  funeral  it  were,  though  it's  I  that  say  so. 
Sir  Philip  was  away  in  India  at  that  time,  and  Lady 
Spencelaugh  was  too  ill  to  come  ;  so  there  was  just  no- 
body to  see  the  last  of  the  poor  lad  but  that  lame  and 
ugly  Dr.  Kreefe,  and  a  couple  of  undertaker's  men.  Mr. 
Rolfe,  he  were  curate  here  at  that  time,  and  a  fast  reader 
he  was  surely.  He  soon  gabbled  through  the  Service  ; 
and  they  all  seemed  glad  to  hurry  the  poor  little  chap 
out  of  sight.  Before  Sir  Philip  came  home,  there  was 
a  pretty  white  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Master  Arthur 
put  up  by  my  Lady,  just  over  the  family  pew  ;  and  many 
a  time  has  Sir  Philip  come  here  by  himself  to  read  what 
there  is  written  on  it  about  his  boy  ;  and  sometimes  he 
would  say  :  '  It  was  a  sad  day's  work  for  me,  Jenkins, 
when  my  poor  Arthur  died.'  " 

The  old  man  paused,  more  from  lack  of  breath  than 
want  of  words.  It  might  be  nothing  more  than  fancy, 
but  to  every  one  there  it  seemed  as  if  the  light  shed  by 
the  lantern  was  slowly  growing  dimmer  and  less  able  to 
pierce  the  gloom  of  the  vault,  which  seemed  to  hold 
within  its  chill  precincts  the  concentrated  darkness  of 
many  years — a  darkness  that  thickened  the  air,  and  was 
infinitely  more  intense  than  the  blackness  of  the  blackest 
night  in  the  churchyard  without. 

"Eh,  sirs!  but  it's  a  poor  light  to  work  by,"  said 
Jenkins.  So  saying,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  lantern, 
and  took  out  the  candle  to  snuff  it.  But  as  he  did  so,  a 
sudden  gust   of  mingled   wind  and  snow  burst  through 
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the  grating  over  the  iron  door,  and  extinguished  the 
light,  and  sweeping  through  the  vault,  rushed  out  again 
by  the  way  it  had  come  ;  and  as  it  did  so,  it  seemed  to 
the  excited  fancy  of  more  than  one  there  present  as 
though  the  silent  people  lying  so  near  them  turned  over 
in  their  resting-places,  and  whispered  uneasily  among 
themselves. 

Jenkins  was  tlie  only  one  entirely  unmoved  by  this 
little  accident.  The  old  sexton  was  as  much  at  home 
among  dead  people  as  though  he  were  smoking  his  pipe 
in  his  own  chimney-corner  ;  and  lie  probably  felt  a  sort 
of  kindly  contempt  for  such  of  them  as  rested  humbly  in 
the  churchyard,  as  a  class  of  individuals  who  had  a  weak- 
ness for  intruding  their  bones  on  the  notice  of  survivors. 
lie  now  proceeded  deliberately  to  strike  a  match  on  the 
sole  of  his  boot,  and  to  re-light  the  candle,  muttering' 
something  to  himself  meanwhile  about  its  being  pleasant, 
seasonable  weather. 

"  Am  I  to  begin,  sir  ?  "  he  said  to  the  vicar,  when  he 
had  put  the  candle  out  of  the  way  of  a  similar  accident. 
''  I  have  got  my  screw-driver  here  ready  " 

"  One  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  reluctant  to  in- 
trude upon  the  sacred  repose  of  the  dead,"  said  the  vicar, 
addressing  his  companions.  "  But  in  an  exceptional  case 
like  the  present  one,  where  the  truth  cannot  be  arrived 
at  by  ordinary  means,  I  think  we  may  consider  that  we 
arc  fully  justified  in  taking  such  a  step. — Jenkins,  you 
may  begin." 

Jenkins  whipped  the  screw-driver  nimbly  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  then  proceeded  to  rub  his  nose  with  it  ap- 
pi'eciatively,  while  regarding  the  coffin  with  a  critical 
eye  :  evidently  he  had  a  ghastly  sort  of  relish  for  the 
task  before  him. 

"My  nipper,  gentlemen,  don't  seem  inclined  to  bite," 
said  Jenkins,  speaking  thus  of  the  nail.  But  at  last  the 
nipper  did  bite,  yielding  slowly  and  grudgingly  to  the 
force  of  the  implement.  "  A  famous  fellow  !  "  said  the 
old  man,  holding  up  the  nail  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.     "  One  of  Death's  double-teeth — he,  he  !  " 

All  present  turned  suddenly.    They  felt,  by  the  quick 
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keen  rush  of  snow-laden  air,  Hint  the  iron  door  was 
being  opened  bv  some  one  from  the  outside.  They 
turned,  to  see  a  black,  snow-sprinkled  figure,  half  stand- 
ing, half  crouching,  at  the  entrance  to  the  vault.  It 
was  a  woman's  figure  ;  but  the  face  was  hidden,  in  part 
by  the  black  hood  drawn  closely  over  the  head,  and  in 
part  by  the  white  delicate  hands. 

"  Oh,  not  too  late  !  say  that  I  am  not  too  late  !  "  It 
was  Lady  Spencelaugh's  voice,  but  strangely  altered. 
She  staggered  forward  as  she  spoke,  like  one  suddenly 
struck  blind,  till  she  stood  by  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  vault  on  which  rested  the  little  coffin.  Do  not  touch 
tJiaf !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  It  contains  not  what  you  seel-: 
— what  it  does  contain  matters  not.  I  confess  every- 
thing. Arthur  Spencelaugh  did  not  die.  I  sent  him 
away  to  White  Grange,  from  which  place  he  was  taken 
to  America  by  the  Kreefes.  I  wanted  the  title  and 
estates  for  my  own  son.  I  have  carried  the  wretched 
secret  about  with  me  for  twenty  years,  only  to  have  it 
wrenched  from  me  at  the  moment  the  reward  seemed  in 
my  grasp.  Pardon  me — pity  me,  if  you  will :  I  care 
not :  I  only  ask  to  die — to  die — to  die  !  " 

As  the  last  words  came  almost  inaudibly  from  her 
lips,  she  sank  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor  of  the  vault. 
Mr.  Grecnhough  ran  to  support  her ;  and  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  gentlemen,  she  was  carried  out, 
and  through  the  churchyard,  and  into  the  vestry 
Scarcely  had  they  got  there  with  their  burden,  when 
Mrs.  Winch  made  her  appearance.  That  faithful  retainer, 
having  left  Lady  Spencelaugh  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
mi-sing  her  when  she  returned,  had  divined,  as  by 
instinct,  whither  her  Ladyship  had  gone,  and  had  at 
once  hurried  after  her  Finding,  after  a  time,  that  Lady 
Spencelaugh  showed  signs  of  returning  consciousness, 
the  gentlemen  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  landlady,  with 
a  promise  to  send  a  carriage  down  from  the  Hall. 

As  Mr  Greenhoue.li  and  Mr.  Penning  walked  back 
through  the  snowy  park,  said  the  former  :  "  Even  if  all 
this  be  true  that  we  have  just  heard,  it  by  no  means 
proves  that  your  man  is  the  genuine  Simon  Pure." 
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Mr.  Penning  smiled  a  little  loftily.  "  We  shall  sec 
-what  we  shall  see,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  an  oracle; 
and  with  that,  as  by  mutual  consent,  the  affair  was  put 
on  one  side  for  the  morrow's  settlement ;  and  Green- 
hough  related  a  capital  story  of  a  hanging  judge,  which 
Penning  capped  with  "  a  good  thing,  sir,  told  me  by 
Dawkins,  Q.C." 

"  Cheer  up,  my  Lady,"  whispered  Mrs.  AVinch  reassu- 
ringly in  the  ear  of  the  prostrate  woman,  whose  head  lay 
on  her  shoulder.  "All  is  not  lost,  even  after  what  you 
have  told  them.  The  game  is  still  our  own.  Remember 
the  words  of  the  telegram:  'The  Ocean  Child  has 
foundered  with  all  on  board.'  Nothing  can  keep  Mr. 
Gaston  out  of  the  title  and  the  estates  ;  and,  for  his 
sake,  what  you  have  said  to-night  will  be  hushed  up 
and  foro'otten." 

D  

CHAPTER    XXX VI. 

WAITING    Foil    JEUIIY. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  nine  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  which  had  witnessed  such  strange  events  at  Belair, 
and  Gmrney  Brackenridge  was  sitting  at  home  in  slip- 
pered ease,  concocting  for  himself  a  tumbler  of  his 
favourite  beverage.  He  was  alone  in  the  house,  for 
Hannah  had  got  a  few  days'  holiday  to  visit  some 
friends,  and  the  chemist's  domestic  comforts  were  looked 
after  by  Mrs.  Jakeway  in  the  interim. 

The  world  had  prospered  somewhat  with  Gurney 
Brackenridge  since  we  saw  him  last.  Although  he  had 
never  received  the  three  hundred  pounds  which  had 
been  promised  him  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  a  certain 
service,  which,  as  events  turned  out,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  perform,  he  had  yet  been  handsomely  paid 
for  his  trouble  in  other  ways,  and  especially  for  the  neat, 
detective-like  style  in  which  he  had  tracked  John  Eng- 
lish from  Pevsey  Bay  to  a  berth  on  board  the  Ocean 
Child,  fast  clipper-ship,  bound  for  New  York.  Then, 
ao-ain,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  widow's 
longstanding  promise  to  marry  him  Avas  likely  at  last 
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to  Lave  a  speedy  fulfilment.  Mrs.  Winch  liacl  been  in 
strangely  good  spirits  ever  since  the  receipt  of  his  tele- 
gram containing  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Ocean  Child, 
■which  had  foundered  a  few  days  after  leaving  the  Mersey, 
and  while  Brackenridge  was  still  in  Liverpool.  The  first 
of  May  had  been  fixed  for  the  forthcoming  nuptials  ;  and, 
all  things  considered,  the  chemist  ought  to  have  been,  if 
not  in  a  happy,  at  least  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind. 
But  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  old  sore  was 
still  festering  secretly,  and  he  refused  to  let  it  heal. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  an  ill-used  and  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual, because  his  future  wife  still  persisted  in  her 
resolution  not  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
secret  bond  which  held  her  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  so 
firmly  together,  and  mixed  up  the  interests  of  both  so 
inexplicably  with  those  of  John  English.  Not  only  did 
the  widow  refuse  to  enlighten  him  now,  but  she  gave 
him,  besides,  distinctly  to  understand  that  even  after 
marriage,  the  secret  would  remain,  as  heretofore,  her 
own  property,  and  be  in  nowise  shared  by  him ;  and  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  resolute  character  of 
Martha  "Winch  not  to  feel  certain  that  she  would  keep 
her  word  in  this  respect  in  spite  of  all  that  he  might  say 
or  do.  Therefore  did  Gurney  Brackenridge  brood 
darkly  over  the  slight  which,  as  he  conceived,  was  put 
upon  him.  Besides,  how  utterly  and  inconceivably 
foolish  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  possession  of  a  secret 
affecting  the  happiness  and  Avelfare  of  another,  and  that 
other  a  person  high  up  in  the  social  scale,  one  who  could 
well  afford  to  pay  for  the  keeping  of  it,  to  allow  such  a 
golden  chance  to  slip,  when  it  might  be  had  for  the 
mere  grasping  !  It  was  not  the  chemist's  style  of  doing 
business.  To  him,  it  would  have  been  as  a  little  gold- 
mine ;  as  a  perennial  source  of  income  ;  bringing  with  it 
possibilities  of  unlimited  cessation  from  work,  with 
French  brandy  in  unstinted  quantity,  and  an  exciting 
life  in  London  or  Paris. 

His  dark  reverie  was  suddenly  put  to  flight  by  the 
familiar  click  of  the  garden-gate,  followed  next  minute 
by  a  loud  double-knock  at  the  front  door.      "  That's 
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Jerry's    knock,    I'll    wager    anything.       Avhat  can   the 
fool  want  with  me  to-night  Y  " 

Ho  got  up,  and  opened  the  door  with  a  cordial  greet- 
ing, for  he  always  made  a  point  of  keeping  in  Jerry's 
good  graces.  "  What  Las  brought  you  here,  my  man, 
at  this  time  of  the  night  ?  "  said  Brackenridge,  as  Jerry 
sat  down  bashfully  on  the  proffered  chair,  while  his 
bright  eyes  roved  purposelessly  about  the  little  room. 

"Jerry  has  just  come  from  Belair,"  said  the  lad. 
"  He  has  got  to  post  a  letter  for  my  lady;  and  he  was 
to  leave  another  here  on  the  way. — There  were  five  black 
crows  sitting  all  of  a  row  as  Jerry  went  through  the 
park  this  afternoon :  that  means  that  something  bad  is 
going  to  happen  to  somebody." 

The  chemist  held  out  his  hand  impatiently  for  the 
letter,  and  Jerry,  after  a  little  fumbling,  produced  it. 
Brackenridge  at  once  recognized  the  widow's  writing. 
He  tore  it  open,  and  read  as  under : 

"  Deai:  Gi'i;xi:y, — I  have  been  up  at  Belair  all  day, 
and  am  just  going  home,  very  tired,  and  far  from  well. 
I  send  you  this  by  Jerry,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
walking  down  to-night,  as  I  shall  at  once  go  to  bed  on 
reaching  home.  Look  in,  however,  in  the  morning,  as 
you  go  to  business.      Sincerely  yours,  M.  W  " 

"  I  might  have  known  better,"  murmured  the  chemist 
bitterly  to  himself  as  he  refolded  the  note,  "  than  to  think 
that  she  would  let  out  anything  of  importance  to  me." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  with  the  letter  still  between 
his  fingers.  What  was  it  that  Jerry  had  said  ?  That 
he  was  taking  to  the  post  a  letter  written  by  Lady 
Spencelaugh  !  Any  letter  written  by  Lady  Spencelaugh 
might,  perchance,  contain  some  reference  to  that  secret 
which,  day  and  night,  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  chemist's 
mind.  Such  being  the  case,  supposing  that  he,  Bracken- 
ridge, could  jyet  at  the  contents  of  this  letter,  mio-ht  he 
not,  by  such  means,  chance  to  light  on  the  key  of  the 
secret,  and  so,  despite  the  widow's  efforts,  constitute 
himself  master  of  the  situation  ?  The  thought  was  a 
grand  one — one  that  made  his  blood  flush  hotly  in  his 
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veins  ;  but  how  to  carry  it  out  ?  Jerry's  incorruptibility 
as  a  messenger  was  known  to  him  of  old  :  by  artiiicc 
only  could  ho  hope  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letter. 
But  how  ?  He  mixed  himself  another  tumbler  of  his 
favourite  stimulant,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  tend  to 
sharpen  his  dulled  wits,  chatting  meanwhile  with  Jerry 
on  any  indifferent  topic  that  came  uppermost.  Ah  !  an 
excellent  thought !  Suggested  by  the  Fiend,  doubtless  ; 
but  none  the  worse  011  that  account. 

"  And  is  Mogaddo  quite  well  ?  "  said  the  chemist, 
changing  the  conversation  abruptly 

"  The  salubrity  of  his  health  is  wonderful,"  answered 
Jerry. 

"  Then  he  pines  no  longer  for  the  loss  of  the  pretty 
Pipanta?  "  said  Brackenridge. 

'•  Alas,  no  !  The  darling  is  forgotten  already,"  said 
the  simpleton,  mournfully — "  forgotten  by  all  but  Jerry. 
But  the  memory  of  Pipanta  is  still  dear  to  Jerry's  heart." 

"  "Would  Jerry  like  to  see  his  Pipanta  again  ?  "  asked 
the  chemist. 

"  Pipanta  is  dead,  and  buried  under  the  Witches'  Oak, 
and  will  never  dance  to  music  again.  The  great  Kata- 
fango  charmed  her  life  out  of  her.  And  now,  only  Mo- 
gaddo is  left,  who  whispers  strange  secrets  in  Jerry's 
ear  at  the  full  o'  the  moon." 

"Yes;  but  I  can  conjure  back  the  ghost  of  Pipanta, 
so  that  Jerry  can  see  it,  but  not  touch  it,"  said  the 
chemist. 

"But  Jerry  is  afraid  of  ghosts,"  urged  the  lad. 
"  Jerry  will  be  a  ghost  himself  some  day,  and  dance  at 
midnight  under  the  "Witches'  Oak,  and  frighten  folk  till 
they  go  crazy.     He  !  he  !  a  grand  life  !  a  rare  life  !  " 

"  But  it  would  not  frighten  you  to  see  Pipanta,"  said 
Brackenridge.  "  You  shall  see  her  dance  as  she  used  to 
do,  on  that  window-blind." 

"But  you  won't  let  her  come  near  Jerry  ?  "  said  the 
lad,  with  a  look  of  terror. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  man,"  said  the  chemist.  "  I've  no 
wish  to  harm  you."  Speaking  thus,  ho  opened  a  door 
which  led  into  another  room;  and  after  an  absence  of 
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about  half  a  minute,  he  returned,  carrying  something 
white  in  his  hand — a  handkerchief  saturated  with  some 
liquid  which  diffused  a  faint,  peculiar  odour  through  the 
room.     Jerry's    eyes    were    fixed    on    him  suspiciously. 

"  Tut,  man  !  you're  not  afraid  of  me,  I  hope,"  said  the 
chemist  Avith  a  boisterous  laugh.  "  You  haven't  got  the 
pluck  of  a  mouse.  Chut  !  how  you  tremble.  I  tell  you 
again,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Now  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  firmly  on  the  blind  of  the  window  opposite  to  you, 
while  I  hold  this  for  you  to  smell  at,  and  presently  you 
will  see  the  figure  of  the  pretty  Pipanta  begin  to  show 
itself  on  the  blind — faint  at  first,  and  then  clearer  and 
clearer,  till  you  will  see  her  as  plainly  as  though  she  were 
alive  before  you." 

Even  before  he  had  done  speaking,  he  had  placed  him- 
self behind  Jerry's  chair,  aud  half  encircling  the  lad 
with  one  arm,  pressed  the  saturated  handkerchief  to  his 
nostrils  with  the  other.  Jerry  made  one  or  two  abortive 
efforts  to  get  away,  but  the  chemist's  iron  arm  held  him 
remorselessly  In  a  few  seconds,  the  lad's  eyes  closed 
softly,  his  head  drooped  backward  against  Brackenridge's 
chest,  while  an  expression,  strangely  sweet  and  solemn, 
diffused  itself  over  his  face,  which  but  a  minute  before 
had  been  troubled  by  a  dim  suspicion  of  the  chemist's 
good  faith,  mingled  with  a  vague  dread  of  the  coming 
apparition. 

"Jericho!  why,  the  lad's  gone  already!"  said 
Brackenridge  to  himself.  "  It  doesn't  take  much  to 
knock  him  over,  anyhow  "  Speaking  thus,  he  flung 
the  handkerchief  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  lift- 
ing Jerry  in  his  arms,  as  easily  as  though  he  were  a 
child,  he  deposited  the  unconscious  lad  on  a  sofa,  with 
his  head  supported  by  the  cushions.  "  Now  for  the 
letter  !  "  muttered  Brackenridge.  One  by  one,  Jerry's 
pockets  were  lightly  examined,  and  then  his  hat ;  but  the 
letter  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  "It  must  be  here," 
murmured  the  chemist,  as  he  proceeded  to  unbutton 
Jerry's  waistcoat.  And  there  it  was.  There,  too,  was 
Jerry's  pet,  Mogaddo  ;  and  just  as  the  chemist's  fingers 
were   on  the  point  of  grasping  the  paper,  the  reptile, 
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lifting-  its  head  angrily  from  the  folds  of  llannel  in  which 
it  had  been  concealed,  made  a  swift  sudden  dart,  and  bit 
Brackenridge  in  the  wrist.  The  chemist  dreAv  back  his 
hand  -with  a  fearful  oath.  But  next  instant  he  had 
seized  the  reptile  firmly  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  dragging  it  from  its  cozy  nest,  he  carried  it  Avrithing 
across  the  room,  and  throwing  open  a  back-window, 
hurled  it  with  all  his  strength  far  out  into  the  frosty 
night.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  take  a  piece  of  live- 
coal  from  the  fire,  and  holding  it  with  the  tongs,  to  press 
it  firmly  on  his  wrist  at  the  spot  where  the  reptile  had 
bitten  it,  till  he  had  burned  away  the  flesh  almost  to  the 
bone.  The  agony  was  so  intense  that  great  drops  of 
perspiration  burst  out  on  his  forehead,  and  he  bit  his  lip 
till  he  left  a  mark  on  it  which  was  visible  for  several 
days.  When  he  had  put  back  the  coal  into  the  fire,  he 
hastened  to  pour  out  and  drink  off  half  a  tumbler  of 
neat  brandy ;  and  after  that  he  proceeded  to  bandage 
up  his  wrist,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  his  disengaged 
hand. 

Now  for  the  letter.  Poor  Jerry  still  lay  without  sense 
or  motion,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fate  which  had  be- 
fallen his  favourite.  Brackenridge  took  the  letter  with- 
out fear.  He  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  address 
was  unmistakably  in  a  man's  writing  ;  but  as  the  en- 
velope was  merely  fastened  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not 
sealed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  con- 
tents. A  little  copper  kettle  was  boiling  cheerily  by  the 
fire,  and  all  that  was  requisite  to  do  was  to  let  the  cur- 
rent of  steam  play  on  the  gummed  part  of  the  envelope 
for  a  little  while,  and  the  thing  was  done.  The  chemist's 
fingers  trembled  a  little  as  he  took  the  folded  paper  out 
of  the  envelope,  and  turned  to  the  lamp  to  read  it. 

Xext  moment,  a  wild  intense  pang  of  baffled  rage  and 
despair  shot  from  the  chemist's  heart,  and  held  him  as 
though  he  were  possessed  by  a  demon ;  while  from  his 
lips,  as  blue  as  those  of  a  dead  man,  proceeded  a  string 
of  imprecations  so  intense  and  dreadful  that  they  could 
only  make  themselves  heard  in  a  sort  of  half-choked 
whisper.     The  letter  was  not  from  Lady  Spencelaugh  at 
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all,  but  was  merely  a  note  from  Sir  Gaston  to  some 
friend  in  London,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
unpleasant  proceedings  at  home,  he  should  not  be  able 
to  keep  an  appointment  as  agreed  upon.  In  the  first 
access  of  his  rage,  the  chemist  crumpled  up  the  letter 
between  his  fingers,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire,  and  was 
only  roused  to  a  sense  of  what  he  had  done  by  seeing  it 
burst  into  a  blaze.  The  sight  sobered  him  in  an  instant. 
What  excuse  could  he  possibly  make  to  Jerry,  who  was 
the  most  faithful  of  messengers,  for  destroying  the  letter  ? 
There  was  only  one  excuse  possible  for  him,  and  that 
was  to  deny  ever  having  seen  the  letter — he  could  lie  as 
hard  as  anybody,  if  needs  were  —  and  to  persuade  the 
simpleton  that  he  had  lost  it  on  the  road  from  Belair. 
Yes,  that  was  the  only  way  practicable  out  of  the  con- 
founded mess  he  had  got  himself  into. 

Going  up  to  Jerry,  he  shook  the  unconscious  lad 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  and  called  him  by  name.  But 
Jerry's  sleep  was  far  too  sound  to  be  broken  by  such 
simple  means,  or,  indeed,  by  any  earthly  means  what- 
ever, as  the  chemist,  with  a  horrible,  sickening  dread 
gnawing  at  his  heart — a  dread  in  comparison  with  which 
his  previous  anxiety  about  the  letter  had  been  as  child's 
play — was  not  long  in  discovering.  Again  and  again  he 
cried  aloud,  with  a  strange  agony  in  his  voice  :  ''  Jerry, 
Jerry  !  wake  up,  man — come,  wake  up  !  "  but  Jerry  re- 
mained supremely  indifferent  to  all  such  entreaties. 
Then  the  chemist  tried  to  find  his  pulse,  but  there  was 
no  pulse  to  find.  Next,  in  hot  haste,  he  fetched  a  look- 
ing-glass out  of  another  room,  and  held  it  over  the  lad's 
mouth ;  but  obstinate  Jerry  refused  to  breathe  ever  so 
faintly :  the  glass  remained  unsullied.  Not  even  the 
weakest  heart-beat  was  perceptible  to  the  fingers  that 
hungered  so  keenly  to  detect  it.  The  delicate  mechanism 
had  stopped  for  ever  :   Jerry  was  growing  cold  already. 

Convinced,  at  last,  that  all  his  efforts  at  resuscitation 
were  utterly  useless,  the  chemist  sat  down  with  a  bitter 
groan  opposite  poor  dead  Jerry ;  and  taking  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands,  as  though  it  were  a  loose  portion  of 
himself  which  might  chance  to  fall  off  and  get  damaged, 
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he  contemplated  his  handiwork  in  silence.  But  presently 
lie  grew  frightened.  That  same  sweetly  solemn  look  still 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  dead  lad,  and  it  troubled  the 
chemist  wofully  :  it  spoke  of  something — of  a  heavenly 
peace  and  serenity — so  entirely  beyond  his  ordinary  ex- 
periences, that  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  it  any 
longer.  With  that  instinctive  desire  which  we  all  have 
to  cover  up  our  lost  ones,  he  fetched  a  clean  cloth  out  of 
a  clothes-press  in  the  next  room,  and  spread  it  gently 
over  the  face  of  the  dead  boy.  It  may  be  that  at  that 
moment  some  pang  of  regret,  pure  and  simple,  for  the 
friend  he  had  lost — a  friend,  even  if  a  simpleton — made 
its  way  to  the  chemist's  hardened  heart.  If  such  were 
the  case,  it  was  cmenched  next  moment  in  burning 
anxiety  for  his  own  safety ;  for  suddenly,  and  without 
any  preliminary  warning,  such  as  the  swinging  of  the 
garden  gate,  or  the  noise  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel, 
there  came  a  loud  single  knock  at  the  front  door  —  a 
knock  which  echoed  dully  through  the  quiet  house,  but 
which  fell  like  a  sound  of  dire  omen  on  the  chemist's 
guilty  heart.  He  staggered  back  as  though  smitten  by 
an  invisible  hand.  Who  could  possibly  want  him  at  so 
late  an  hour  ?  Suppose  he  were  to  pretend  not  to  be  at 
home  y  But  that  would  never  do,  because  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  room  looked  out  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  tell-tale  lamp  shining  through  the  blind  betrayed 
his  presence  to  all  who  might  pass  that  way.  He  was 
still  considering  within  himself,  when  the  summons  came 
again,  louder  and  more  imperative  than  before.  With  a 
trembling  hand  he  took  up  the  lamp,  and  carried  it  into 
the  next  room  ;  and  turning  the  key  softly  on  that  ter- 
rible Thing  lying  there  so  mute  and  moveless,  he  ad- 
vanced on  tip-toe  to  the  front  door,  and  putting  his 
mouth  to  the  keyhole,  called  out  in  a  strange  hoarse 
voice  :   "  Who's  there  ?  and  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Open  the  door,  Brack,  my  boy,  and  you'll  soon  find 
out,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  out  side,  in  aecents  ren- 
dered slippery  by  the  imbibition  of  more  strong  drink 
than  the  speaker  could  conveniently  carry 

Brackenridge  at  once  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of 
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a  lame  cobbler  named  Griggs,  a  man  known  to  every- 
body as  one  of  the  most  drunken  reprobates  in  Norman- 
ford ;  and  be  at  once  opened  the  door,  first  taking  the 
precaution  to  put  up  the  chain.  "  Now,  Griggs,  what 
is  it  ?  "  sPvid  the  chemist,  impatiently  "  Why  do  you 
come  bothering  me  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  jiggered  if  that  ain't  cool !  "  said  the  cob- 
bler, with  a  hiccup,  as  he  swayed  slightly  to  and  fro  on 
the  step.  "  Seeyhere.  I  don't  want  you,  my  buck,  at 
any  price :  wouldn't  have  you  a  gift.  Th'  individle  I 
want  is  m'  friend  Jerry  Winch.  Here  have  I  been  wait- 
ing, waiting,  waiting  more'n  half-an-hour,  and  no  signs 
of  Jerry  yet.  It's  tarnation  cold  standing  out  here,  I 
can  tell  ye ;  so  I  want  to  know  how  nmch  longer  you 
are  going  to  keep  the  lad  ?  " 

"Jerry  Winch!"  said  the  chemist,  in  a  dismayed 
whisper.  "You  are  mistaken.  Jerry  Winch  is  not 
here." 

"  Oh,  fie  now,  Mister  B. !  Very  naughty  to  tell  fibs," 
said  the  cobbler,  with  an  emphatic  smack  of  his  drunken 
lips.  "  As  if  I  didn't  see  him  with  my  own  blessed  eyes 
come  in  at  this  very  door  !  Seeyhere,  now ;  this  is  how 
it  is,"  he  went  on,  adjusting  his  balance  to  a  nicety 
against  the  doorpost.  "  I've  been  out  'n  business  this 
afternoon,  and  coming  home,  I  found  the  roads  uncom- 
monly shlippery- — so  shlippery,  that  when  I  met  my 
friend  Jerry,  who  happened  to  be  coming  the  same  way, 
we  agreed  to  walk  arm-in-arm  to  keep  one  another  up. 
Seeyhere,  now.  Jerry  shlipped  tAvice,  but  I  picked  hinl 
up  and  set  him  on  his  pins,  and  we  were  as  right  as 
nincpence  when  we  got  here.  Says  young  Flybysky  to 
me  :  '  I've  got  a  letter  for  old  B.,  and  I  must  call  and 
leave  it.  Yon  wait  here  for  me  ;  I  shan't  be  long ;  and 
then  we'll  go  down  the  hill  together.'  '  All  right,  my 
turnip,'  says  I ;  and  away  he  goes,  and  I  sees  the  door 
shut  after  him ;  and  now  you  want  to  persuade  me  that 
he  ain't  here.     It  looks  soapy." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  chemist,  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
bewilderment,  "  I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  saying  that 
Jerry  was  not  here." 
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"  In  course  you  was,"  interrupted  tLc  cobbler,  gravely. 

"  I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  have  got  .some  important 
business  to  transact,  in  which  I  require  Jerry's  assist- 
ance. ~\Yo  shall  not  be  done  till  a  very  late  hour;  in 
fact,  Jerry  will  probably  stay  here  all  night;  so  it  will 
lie  nn  use  whatever  your  waiting  for  him  any  longer." 

"  That's  straightforward — that  alters  the  case  alto- 
gether," said  the  cobbler.  "  If  Mybysky  can't  come,  I 
must  go  without  him.  Seeyhere,  now.  I've  been  wait- 
ing here  so  long  that  the  frost  has  got  to  iny  vitals,  and 
in  such  a  case,  brandy's  the  only  cure." 

Anything  to  be  relieved  of  this  wretch's  drunken 
maunderings !  The  brandy  was  quickly  fetched,  and 
eagerly  drunk.  After  vowing  that  Brackenridge  was  a 
regular  "  brick,"  and  insisting  on  a  parting  grasp  of  the 
hand,  the  cobbler  turned  to  go.  At  the  garden-gate  he 
paused.  "  Seeyhere,  now.  It  looked  soapy  at  first, 
didn't  it?"  he  said,  and  with  a  last  tipsy  nod  of  the 
head,  he  disappeared  down  the  road. 

Having  refastened  the  door,  Brackenridge  went  back 
into  the  little  room  where  he  had  left  the  lamp,  and  sat 
down  to  think.  He  must  get  away  at  once,  that  was 
very  evident.  When  Jerry  came  to  be  inquired  for  in 
the  morning,  Griggs  would  remember  everything  :  there 
would  be  no  lapse  of  memory  with  regard  to  overnight 
events  with  such  a  confirmed  toper  as  the  cobbler.  But 
for  the  cursed  accident  of  this  man's  presence,  Bracken- 
ridge felt  that  he  might  have  hidden  away  the  body 
where,  even  if  found,  no  suspicion  would  have  attached 
to  him  in  the  matter.  But  such  a  course  was  now  out  of 
the  question.  He  must  get  away  at  once  and  for  ever. 
To  this  dark  ending  had  his  scoundrelly  arts  brought 
him.  An  outcast  and  a  murderer,  ever  dreading  to  feel 
the  touch  of  Justice  on  his  shoulder,  he  must  go  forth 
into  the  world,  and  try  to  seek  out  a  new  and  obscure 
home  where  himself  and  his  crimes  were  alike  un- 
known. 

After  a  time,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  he 
went  upstairs  and  hurriedly  began  to  pack  a  small  port- 
manteau.    A  ff.'w  minutes  were  sufficient  to  accomplish 
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this  task  ;  then  he  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  a  thick  gray 
comforter,  and  a  fishing-hat  of  brown  felt.  So  dressed, 
no  casual  acquaintance  whom  he  might  chance  to  en- 
counter would  be  likely  to  recognize  him.  This  done, 
he  took  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand  and  went  quietly 
down-stairs.  He  paused  for  a  moment  opposite  the  door 
of  the  room  where  the  dead  lad  lay.  His  pocket-book 
was  on  the  chimney-piece  of  that  room ;  but  not  for  the 
world  dared  he  have  gone  in  and  got  it.  Leaving  the 
lamp  still  burning,  he  stole  out  by  way  of  the  back- 
door, which  he  pulled-to  gently  after  him ;  and  so  away 
at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  snowy  road.  Already  there 
was  on  him  the  sickening  dread  which  would  never 
utterly  leave  him  again,  and  which  every  man  feels 
when  he  first  becomes  a  criminal — the  dread  of  being 
talc  en. 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

A    SECRET    EXPEDITION'. 

When  the  woman  Marie,  taking  herself  into  her  own 
confidence,  after  the  fashion  of  most  crazy  people,  told 
herself  that  Henri  Duplessis  was  at  White  Grange,  she 
stated  nothing  more  than  the  truth.  The  Canadian  was 
there  in  hiding;  and  there  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  the  faithful  Antoine.  Duplessis,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  leaving  Lilac  Lodge,  had  really  made  his  way 
to  London,  although  the  police  were  utterly  baffled  in 
their  efforts  to  trace  him  ;  and  had  there  lain  up  in 
lavender  for  a  while,  till  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  had  in 
some  measure  died  away  Marie  had  been  shut  up  at 
White  Grange  all  this  time,  to  which  place,  as  soon  as 
his  plans  were  ripe,  Duplessis  himself  made  his  way,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Savoyard,  with  an  organ  at  his  back ; 
and  there  he  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Antoine. 
This  dangerous  move  had  not  been  made  without  a 
purpose — a  purpose  over  which  the  Canadian's  mind 
had  been  brooding  ever  since  his  flight  from  Lilac 
Lodge,  and  which  he  was  now  prepared  to  put  into 
execution.     The  carrying  out  of  this  design  had  been 
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delayed  fin-  several  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Clotilde,  Lady  Spencelaugh's  French 
maid,  -who,  as  a  great  favour,  had  been  lent  by  her 
Ladyship  for  a  couple  of  months  to  a  particular  friend 
about  io  proceed  to  Paris  for  a  short  time,  "whose 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language  was  of  a  limited 
character.  Clotilde's  presence  at  Belair  was  necessary 
to  the  plans  of  Duplcssis,  and  as  Clotilde  was  now  back 
again,  further  delay  was  unadvisable. 

Hitherto,  Duplessis  had  said  nothing  to  Antoine  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  great  scheme  which  had  been  ripening 
in  his  brain  for  so  long  a  time ;  but  now  that  the  eve  of 
the  night  itself  which  he  had  fixed  upon  for  his  secret 
expedition  had  arrived,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
further  reticence,  more  especially  as  he  needed  the 
assistance  of  that  devoted  servitor.  The  best  room  in 
White  Grange,  a  room  seldom  used  by  the  family,  and 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  state-parlour,  had  been 
given  up  to  Duplessis.  He  had  swung  a  sort  of  ham- 
mock in  one  corner  of  it ;  and  in  this  room  he  slept, 
read,  smoked,  and  took  his  meals;  and  once  and  again 
played  a  greasy  game  of  piquet  with  Antoine.  Consi- 
dered at  its  best,  it  was  a  mean  and  shabby  little  den, 
and  the  Canadian's  refined  tastes  rose  in  revolt  a 
hundred  times  a  day  against  the  dingy  squalor  by 
which  his  present  life  was  environed.  But  all  that 
would  soon  be  changed.  So,  as  the  afternoon  waned, 
he  summoned  Antoine  /from  the  little  loft  close  under 
the  rafters,  where  that  worthy  was  enjoying  a  comfort- 
able after-dinner  snooze,  and  bidding  him  close  the 
door,  and  draw  his  chair  up  to  the  fire,  he  proceeded  to 
unfold  the  details  of  his  scheme. 

Any  one  who  had  been  acquainted  with  Henri  Du- 
plessis during  his  season  of  prosperity,  would  have 
found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recognize  that  "  fine  gen- 
tleman "  under  the  husk  which  adverse  circumstances 
had  of  late  compelled  him  to  put  on.  In  place  of  the 
drawing-room  exquisite,  whose  happy  ease  of  manner, 
and  unfailing  supply  of  polite  persiflage,  he,  perhaps, 
had  secretly  envied,  be  would  have  seen  before  him  an 
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olive- skinned  and  rather  dirty-looking  individual,  with 
a  crop  of  short,  black,  spiky  hair,  and  a  ragged  black 
moustache  ;  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  whose  best  days 
had  long  been  over.  But  the  fine  old  manner  was  not 
to  be  hidden  by  a  ragged  coat.  Duplessis  was  still  a 
gentleman,  though  his  supper  might  be  nothing  but 
bread  and  cheese  and  table-beer.  Even  surly  old 
Nathan  Orchard,  who,  as  a  rule,  had  scant  respect  for 
any  one  but  himself,  never  addressed  his  singular 
lodger  without  first  carrying  a  finger  to  his  forehead ; 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances could  weaken  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
devotion  and  affectionate  respect  with  which  Antoine 
regarded  his  master. 

"  Come  here,  my  chicken,  I  want  to  talk  seriously  to 
thee,"  said  Duplessis,  as  Antoine  closed  the  door. 
"  Nearer  still,  for  we  must  have  no  eavesdroppers. 
That  will  do. — Thou  seest  these  two  bank-notes  ?  They 
are  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  respectively,  and  are 
absolutely  the  last  fragments  of  a  once  comfortable 
little  fortune.  Our  old  curmudgeon  of  a  host  will 
claim  them  as  his  due  to-morrow,  and  when  once  they 
pass  out  of  my  fingers,  one  shilling  and  fourpence-half- 
penny  will  be  all  that  Henri  Duplessis  can  call  his  own 
in  the  world.  A  pleasant  prospect,  is  it  not,  my  infant." 
Antoine's  chubby  face  lengthened  visibly  ;  and  there 
gradually  crept  over  it  such  an  expression  of  blank, 
but  still  comical,  consternation,  that  Duplessis  could 
not  help  bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Our  lucky  star  is  hidden  for  a  time  behind  the 
clouds,  my  Antoine,"  resumed  the  Canadian.  "I  must 
turn  ambulatory  musician  for  a  livelihood,  and  watch 
the  world  and  its  doings  over  the  green  baize  of  a 
barrel-organ,  in  company  with  a  small  monkey  of  many 
accomplishments . ' ' 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  me,  Monsieur  Henri  ?  " 
demanded  Antoine,  in  a  pitiful  voice. 

"  Ices  in  summer,  and  coffee  in  winter.  Let  them  be 
good  and  cheap,  and  in  a  dozen  years  thy  fortune  will 
be  made." 


& 
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"  Ah  !  Monsieur  Henri,  I  don't  want  fortune ;  I  don't 
want  anything  but  to  stay  always  with  my  dear  master. 
To  share  his  lot  whatever  it  may  bo  ;  to  work  for  him 
now  that  he  is  poor,  as " 

"Enough,  my  dear  boy — enough!"  said  Duplessis, 
with  a  sigh.  "  Thy  words  stir  strange  feelings  in  my 
In-east,  such  as  had  better  remain  unwakened.  Thou 
Inst  the  finest  heart  in  the  world  ;  and  so  long  as  thou 
i;i-t  left  to  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  my  good  star  has 
deserted  me  entirely.  My  fortunes  truly  are  at  a 
desperate  ebb.  But  listen,  my  cabbage,  listen  with  all 
thine  ears  :  I  have  a  scheme,  a  splendid  scheme,  which, 
if  it  only  succeed,  will  make  us  both  rich  men  for  life  !  " 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  Henri,  I  knew  your  genius  too  well 
to  fear  that  yon  would  ever  have  need  to  walk  long  in 
the  gutter." 

"It  was  to  carry  out  this  scheme  that  I  came  back 
from  London  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion,  as  one  may 
siiv."  resumed  Duplessis  ;  "  and  it  would  have  been  car- 
ried out  weeks  ago,  had  not  Clotilde  been  away  At 
last  I  have  succeeded  in  arranging  everything  for  to- 
night. How  are  thy  nerves,  my  Antoine  ?  Does  thy 
pulse  beat  steadily  ? — is  there  no  lurking  fear  at  the 
bottom  of  thy  heart  ?  The  service  is  one  of  some  dan- 
ger ;  and  thou  mayst  as  well  put  thy  revolver  into  thy 
picket  before  we  set  out." 

"  Monsieur  has  proved  my  courage  before  to-day," 
said  Antoine,  pi'oudly.  "He  has  no  occasion  to  doubt 
me  now." 

••  I  do  not  doubt  thee,  thou  pig-headed  son  of  a  hippo- 
potamus. I  know  that  when  the  moment  comes,  thou 
wilt  be  true  as  steel.  Oh  Antoine,  if  only  we  are  suc- 
cessful !  Think  what  openings  there  are  in  the  New 
World,  in  Mexico,  in  California,  for  men  of  enterprise, 
with  capital  at  their  back." 

"But  Monsieur  has  not  yet  favoured  me  with  any 
particulars  of  his  great  scheme,"  said  Antoine,  quietly. 

"A  merited  reproof.  Ecuntez  June.  In  the  first 
place,  we  leave  here  to-night  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
and  then ."     The  Canadian's  voice  sunk  to  a   wbis- 
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per,  and  the  two  heads  came  together  over  the  little 
table.  Listening  Antoine  took  in  all  the  details  of  the 
plot  eagerly. 

"  It  is  a  scheme  worthy  of  the  genhis  of  Monsieur, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful,"  said  the 
glowing  Antoine,  as  Duplessis  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
and  prepared  to  light  a  cheroot.  "  But  has  Monsieur 
decided  what  to  do  with  La  Cltatte  ?  " 

"  No,  Antoine,"  said  Duplessis,  pausing  in  his  occu- 
pation, while  a  deep  frown  darkened  his  face  ;  "  I  have 
not  decided.  What  can  I  do  with  her?  To  go  on  for 
ever  paying  her  board  and  lodging  at  this  place  would 
ruin  a  millionaire.  Our  friend,  Monsieur  Orchard,  does 
not  grant  us  the  asylum  of  his  roof  without  charging 
us  a  heavy  price  for  it.  And  yet,  to  attempt  to  take 
her  with  us  out  of  the  country,  would  be  to  run  a  thou- 
sand risks  ;  more,  I  confess,  than  I  have  the  courage  to 
meet.     What  to  do,  I  know  not." 

"A  couple  of  pinches  of  that  gray  powder,  which 
Monsieur  once  showed  me,  dropped  into  her  chocolate 
some  morning,  and,  pouf !  her  little  candle  is  blown 
out  for  ever,  and  nobody  but  ourselves  will  be  any  the 
wiser." 

"A  devilish  scheme,  Antoine,  and  one  that  I  can  never 
agree  to.  Xo  ;  we  must  find  some  less  objectionable 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  her." 

"  Monsieur  is  over-particular,"  said  Antoine,  drily. 
"  In  such  cases,  indecision  is  only  another  name  for 
weakness.  When  this  little  Belair  business  is  well  over, 
let  Monsieur  go  to  Paris,  and  enjoy  himself  for  awhile, 
leaving  me  still  here.  The  claws  of  La  Chatte  must  be 
clipped  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  Antoine  Gaudin  is  the 
man  to  do  it.  Monsieur  has  no  occasion  to  trouble  his 
mind  further  in  the  matter." 

Antoine  twisted  the  waxed  end  of  his  moustache  ten- 
derly as  he  spoke,  while  an  evil  smile  crept  over  his 
face,  which  brought  into  view  his  great  yellow  wolfish 
teeth.  But  Duplessis,  smoking  his  cheroot  thought- 
fully, and  gazing  intently  into  the  fire,  answered  never 
a  word. 
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The  comforting  words  whispered  by  Mrs.  Winch  in 
the  ear  of  Lady  Spencelaugh,  as  that  person  came  back 
to  consciousness  in  the  little  vestry,  and  reiterated  again 
and  again,  as  the  two  women  sat  together  in  the  privacy 
of  her  Ladyship's  dressing-room,  were  not  without  their 
eil'ect  on  the  mind  of  her  on  whose  behoof  they  were 
spoken.  Surely,  what  the  widow  said  must  be  true  ! 
John  English  had  sailed  in  the  Ocean.  Child;  the  Oeran 
Child  had  been  lost  with  all  on  board.  Granting,  then, 
John  English  to  have  been  the  real  heir,  of  which  there 
could  no  longer  be  much  doubt,  the  title  and  estates, 
now  that  he  was  gone,  would  come,  in  proper  legal 
sequence,  to  Gaston  ;  and  this  horrible  confession,  which 
she  had  been  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
make,  would,  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  be  hushed  up 
by  the  few  people  to  whom  it  was  known.  But  even 
supposing  that,  by  accident  or  design,  some  tittle  of  the 
truth  were  to  leak  out,  and  become  the  common  property 
of  that  select  circle  in  which  her  Ladyship  lived  and 
moved — the  gossip  of  inferior  people  she  held  in  utter 
contempt — no  one  knew  better  than  she  did  how  quietly 
but  efficiently  Time's  busy  fingers  work  at  the  cleansing 
of  a  soiled  reputation,  provided  that  the  stain  be  not  of 
too  deep  a  dye  to  begin  with.  Nor  how  patiently  the 
old  graybeard  will  strive  to  mend  the  flaws  in  your 
character,  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  cracked  china, 
only  the  porcelain  on  which  he  works  must  be  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  not  composed  of  inferior  clay :  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  much  your  patched  porcelain  will  often 
stand  in  the  way  of  wear  and  tear,  if  only  common  care 
be  used  in  the  handling  of  it.  Three  or  four  years,  her 
Ladyship  thought,  spent  not  unpleasantly  among  the 
German  spas,  and  the  galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome, 
and  then  she  might  come  back  with  safety,  bringing 
with  her  a  renovated  reputation,  which  would  never  be 
too  rudely  questioned  by  the  denizens  of  Vanity  Fair, 
where  so  much  base  alloy  is  quietly  winked  at,  and 
allowed  to  pass  current  as  sterling  coin. 

Lady  Spencelaugh,  deriving  what  scraps  of  comfort 
were  possible  to  her  from  these  considerations,  and  from 
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the  cheering  words  of  lier  humble  friend,  Martha  Winch, 
allowed  herself,  after  a  time,  to  be  put  to  bed.  She  lay 
quietly  enough,  so  long  as  the  landlady  was  with  her ; 
but  no  sooner  had  that  indefatigable  person  taken  her 
leave  for  the  night,  than  her  Ladyship  arose.  Utterly 
tired  out  as  she  was,  both  in  body  and  mind,  by  the 
events  of  the  day,  her  brain  was  yet  far  too  excited  for 
sleep  ;  besides,  the  quietude  of  bed  frightened  her.  Her 
restless  fancy  peopled  the  dusky  chamber  with  all  sorts 
of  unwelcome  visitors,  till,  unable  any  longer  to  bear 
their  company,  she  crept,  shawled  and  slippered,  to  the 
cosy  companionship  of  the  dressing-room  fire.  There, 
crouched  on  the  rug,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  she 
allowed  her  mind  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  dis- 
torted and  ever- changing  crowd  of  doubts,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  which  now  claimed  her  as  their  own ;  and  en- 
acted over  and  over  again,  in  fancy,  the  whole  painful 
drama  of  the  day  just  closed. 

Midnight  came  and  vent,  but  Lady  Spencelaugh  never 
stirred.  She  still  lay  coiled  on  the  rug,  with  white 
fingers  tightly  intertwined,  her  head  resting  on  a  bunch 
of  rosebuds,  cunningly  worked  with  coloured  silks  on 
the  cushion  of  a  fnutcuil.  The  silvery  voice  of  the 
Sevres  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  had  just  told  the  hour 
of  two,  when  she  was  roused  from  her  state  of  semi- 
stupor  by  the  noise  of  the  opening  door.  She  turned 
her  head  uneasily  on  its  pillow,  and  said :  "Is  that  you, 

Clotilde  ?     You  may  go  to  bed.      I  shall  not  want -" 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  died  away  in  her  throat  at  sight 
of  two  strange  men,  their  faces  covered  with  black  crape, 
coming  rapidly  towards  her.  They  were  on  her  before 
she  could  scream  or  give  any  alarm. 

"  Speak,  and  you  are  a  dead  woman  !  "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  men,  seizing  her  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  and 
presenting  a  pistol  at  her  head. 

"  Oh,  spare  my  life  !  "  she  contrived  to  gasp  out. 

"  Obey  my  orders  implicitly,  and  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  you,"  said  the  man.  "But  dare  to  give  the 
least  alarm,  and  that  moment  you  die  !  " 

He  then  bade  her  rise  and  seat  herself  in  an  casv- 
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chair.  With  that,  the  .second  man  whipped  a  coil  of 
thin  rope  out  of  his  pocket,  and  proceeded,  dexterously 
aud  neatly,  to  tie  her  Ladyship  in  the  chair,  so  that  she 
could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  ;  after  which  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  gag  her  with  her  own  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  a  small  strip  Lit"  wood,  which,  he  had  evidently 
brought  for  the  purpose.  When  he  had  done,  had  her 
life  depended  on  it,  Lady  Spcncelaugh  could  not  have 
uttered  anything  beyond  a  faint  moan. 

•'Await  my  return  here,"  said  the  first  man,  as  the 
other  one  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  to  admire  the 
neatness  of  his  handiwork.  "  But  first  bolt  both  the 
doors,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  intruders." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  man's  voice 
which,  even  through  the  midst  of  her  terror,  seemed  to 
strike  familiarly  on  Lady  Spencelaugh's  ear.  Certainly 
she  knew  the  voice,  she  said  to  herself  again  and  again  ; 
but  -where  and  when  she  had  heard  it  before  was  a 
question  which,  in  the  present  perturbed  state  of  her 
mind,  she  found  herself  utterly  unable  to  answer.  As 
before  stated,  the  faces  of  the  men  were  hidden  by  crape 
vizards  ;  their  dress  was  homely  and  commonplace 
enough ;  and  their  boots  were  covered  with  some  soft 
material,  which  deadened  the  sound  of  their  footsteps. 

The  second  man  now  seated  himself  on  a  chair  close 
to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  proceeded  to  light  a  cigarette. 
Him  her  Ladyship  regarded  with  indifference,  now  that 
she  found  her  life  was  not  in  danger;  but  her  gaze  rested 
uneasily  on  the  first  man.  Why  had  he  come  hither, 
and  what  was  he  about  to  do  ?  He  approached  the 
chimney-piece  as  she  held  her  breath.  His  fingers 
seemed  to  be  wandering,  as  if  in  quest  of  something, 
among  the  intricate  scroll-work,  and  quaint,  old-world 
conceits,  which  the  hand  of  some  dead-and-gone  sculptor, 
making  the  hard  marble  plastic  to  his  fancy,  had  carved 
with  loving  care  and  minuteness  all  over  the  snowy  sur- 
face ;  and  her  eyes  dilated  as  she  watched  him.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  to  this  veiled  midnight  plunderer  was 
known  the  precious  secret  guarded  by  her  Avith  such 
jealous  watchfulness — the  secret  which  she  had  fondly 
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hoped  was  known  to  no  one  among  the  living,  herself 
and  Martha  Winch  excepted  ?  Had  the  dead  found  a 
tongue  to  whisper  it,  or  by  what  other  occult  means  had 
her  strange  visitor  become  possessed  of  the  knowledge  ? 
Her  breath  came  in  thick  stifling  gasps  as  she  watched 
him.  But  when  she  saw  his  fingers  press  gently  the 
fifth  marble  button  from  the  top  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  mantel-shelf,  and  at  the  same  moment  turn  thrice  to 
the  left  the  small  brass  knob  hidden  behind  the  central 
scroll-work — when  she  saw  one  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece  roll  gently  back  on  hidden  wheels,  disclosing,  as  it 
did  so,  a  narrow  opening  in  the  wall,  evidently  leading 
to  some  mysterious  chamber  beyond  :  when  Lady  Spence- 
laugh  saw  all  this,  knowing  that  the  hoarded  treasures 
of  her  life — all  the  gems  and  precious  stones,  the  gather- 
ings of  many  years,  and  which,  next  to  her  son,  Gaston, 
she  loved  better  than  aught  else  on  earth — were  about 
to  be  snatched  from  her  for  ever,  her  heart  gave  way 
within  her,  and  with  a  faint  groan,  that  was  stifled  in 
her  throat,  her  head  sunk  forward  on  her  breast,  and  for 
a  time  she  remembered  nothing  more.  When  she  re- 
covered her  consciousness,  the  two  men  were  still  there. 
One  of  them  held  a  small  spirit-flask  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  evidently  been  applying  to  her  Ladyship's  lips, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  her  round  more  quickly. 

"  She  will  do  now,"  said  he  who  seemed  the  leader. 
"  Put  on  the  gag.  We  have  no  time  to  lose."  With 
that  he  turned  to  a  small  table  near  at  hand,  on  which 
were  spread  a  quantity  of  gems  and  precious  stones  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  them  still  uncut,  while  others 
were  cut  and  set  as  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  or  other 
articles  of  personal  adornment :  a  glittering  throng, 
truly  The  gag  was  in  her  mouth,  and  Lady  Spence- 
laugh  looked  on  in  dumb  despair  while  the  veiled  man 
swept  all  her  cherished  treasures  into  a  wash-leather 
bag,  and  then  disposed  of  the  same  in  some  safe  place 
about  his  person.  They  were  lost  to  her  without  hope 
of  recovery  :  all  her  precious  hoard  was  gone,  the  slow, 
patient  accumulation  of  twenty  years.  This  hoarding 
of  precious    stones   had    been    a  monomania  with  her, 
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secret  I \  pursued,  for  not  even  Sir  Philip  himself, 
although  aware  of  her  weakness  in  this  respect,  had  had 
any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  she  had  carried  it.  By 
means  of  what  devilish  arts  had  this  white-handed  thief 
learned  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place  ?  As  her  bright 
darlings  slipped  from  her  eyes  for  over,  she  felt  at  that 
moment  as  though  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  die, 
and  so  end  all  this  weary  coil  of  calamities  which  was 
encompassing  her  around  without  any  hope  of  escape. 
This  brief,  vivid  drama  in  which  she  had  been  an  in- 
voluntary actress,  had  had  for  her  such  an  intensity  of 
meaning  as  to  cause  her  to  forget  for  a  little  while  that 
other  dark  drama  of  the  day  just  done,  in  which  she 
had  played  one  of  the  leading  parts.  But  now  that 
this  second  act  was  consummated,  the  full  weight  of  her 
misery  flowed  over  her  in  a  double  wave,  under  Avhose 
accumulated  force  her  very  soul  seemed  to  die  within 
her,  leaving  her,  for  a  time,  powerless  to  suffer  further. 
She  had  some  dim  sense  of  being  left  alone,  and  of  hear- 
ing the  key  turned  in  the  lock  as  the  two  men  beat  a 
hasty  retreat — yes,  alone,  bound  hand  and  foot,  power- 
less to  stir  or  speak,  and  without  hope  of  release  till 
morning  should  reveal  her  condition  to  some  one — if, 
indeed,  she  could  live  thus  till  morning.  To  die  would, 
perhaps,  be  best. 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE     EAST    WING. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  Jane  Garrod  got  home 
from  Belair,  which  place  she  had  left  immediately  after 
it  had  been  decided  to  visit  the  family  vault ;  with  the 
result  of  which  visit  she  would  of  course  remain  unac- 
quainted till  the  following  morning.  The  snow  was 
coming  down  fast  as  Jane  plodded  homeward  along  the 
solitary  bye-paths  which  she  knew  so  well ;  and  when 
she  turned  a  corner  of  the  road,  and  while  still  some 
distance  off,  saw  the  ruddy  glow  of  fire-light  that 
streamed  across  the  white  road  from  the  window  of  her 
own  little  home,  her  heart  felt  glad  within  her  to  think 
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that  licr  lot  in  life  was  cast  in  humble  places,  such  as 
the  sweet  flower  of  Content  loves  best  to  haunt. 

Jane  scraped  her  feet,  and  shook  some  of  the  snow 
off  her  gown  and  shawl ;  and  wondering  whether  Abel 
would  have  had  sufficient  forethought  to  have  the  kettle 
boiling  against  her  return,  she  quietly  opened  the  door 
and  went  in.  She  went  in,  to  find  a  bearded,  stalwart 
individual  sitting  by  the  chimney-corner,  who  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  her  than  he  started  up,  and  crossing 
the  floor  in  a  couple  of  strides,  seized  her  by  both 
hands,  and  shook  them  heartily,  and  then  stooped  and 
kissed  her  just  as  heartily  on  the  cheek. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  you  are  come  back  safe  and  sound  ! " 
were  Jane's  first  words  when  she  had  recovered  in  some 
measure  from  her  surprise,  and  had  further  refreshed 
herself  with  a  quiet  fit  of  crying.  "  But,  oh,  what  a  deal 
of  pain  and  anxiety  you  would  have  spared  both  Miss 
Frederica  and  me  if  you  had  only  written  to  tell  us  you 
were  about  to  leave  Pevsey  Bay  !  " 

"I  did  write  to  you,"  said  John,  "only  an  hour 
before  the  train  started,  telling  you  that  I  was  going 
to  America  to  try  and  hunt  up  some  proofs  of  my  iden- 
tity." 

"  Certainly  your  letter  never  came  to  hand,"  said 
Jane.  "  As  I've  many  a  time  told  Miss  Frederica,  there 
was  some  treachery  at  work  in  the  case,  of  which  we 
knew  nothing.  But  we  need  not  mind  that  now.  May 
I  ask,  sir,  whether  you  have  succeeded  in  finding  what 
you  went  so  far  to  look  for  ?  " 

"  I  have — beyond  my  utmost  exjsectations,"  answered 
John.  "  But  not  another  word  shall  you  drag  out  of 
me  till  you  have  told  me  all  the  news  about  a  certain 
young-  ladv  " 

"  A  certain  lady  is  quite  well,  and  that  is  all  I 
can  tell  you  about  her  at  present,"  said  Jane,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  have  been  with  her  all  clay,  and  when  I  left 
her  this  afternoon,  her  last  words  were  :  '  Oh,  if  he 
•would  but  come  !  '  Whom  she  meant  by  he,  I  could  not 
of  course  imagine." 

John  thanked  his  stars  that  just  then  the  fire  gave 
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too  dim  a  light  to  allow  of  the  hot  flush  that  rose  to  his 
forehead  being  seen  even  by  Jane's,  friendly  eyes. 

"And  Sir  Philip?"  said  John,  interrogatively,  after 
a  little  pause.  "  I  ought  to  have  asked  after  him  first, 
but  even  now,  I  almost  dread  to  put  the  question." 

"  Sir  Philip  is  dead  ;  and  you  are  now  Sir  Arthur 
Spencelaugh,"  said  Jane,  solemnly  ;  and  with  that  she 
got  up  from  her  chair,  and  swept  John  a  stately  old- 
fashioned  curtsey,  full  of  obeisance  and  respectful 
homage,  and  stood  to  hear  his  commands. 

John  turned  away  his  head.  "  If  I  had  only  come  in 
time  !  "  he  murmured,  at  last — "  in  time  to  see  him  and 
tell  him  who  I  am,  and  ask  his  blessing  !  I  loved  him, 
Jane  Garrod,  loved  him  and  reverenced  him  from  the 
lirst  moment  I  saw  him,  as  I  never  loved  and  reverenced 
any  other  man.  And  now  I  shall  never  see  him  more 
on  earth  !  " 

Jane,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  twilight  with  his  grief, 
Avent  softly  out  into  another  room.  In  about  half  an 
hour  she  came  back  carrying  a  lighted  lamp.  "It  is 
needful,  Sir  Arthur,  that  you  should  go  up  to  Belair  at 
an  early  hour  to-morrow,"  she  said,  "there  is  much  to 
do,  and " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  young  man,  gently  laying  his  hand 
on  her  arm.  "  You  must  not  call  me  by  that  name — at 
least,  not  till  the  world  shall  have  acknowledged  my 
right  to  bear  it ;  and  even  then,  to  you,  to  whom  I  owe 
more  than  I  can  possibly  repay,  let  me  never  be  other 
than  plain  John  English  !  " 

"  Miss  Frederica,  sir,  has  fought  your  battle  bravely 
while  you  have  been  away,"  said  Jane,  as  she  went 
deftly  about  her  preparations  for  tea. 

"  God  bless  her  for  it !  "  said  John,  heartily. 

"  But  to-day  was  the  hardest  time  of  all  for  her — 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear." 

"  How  so?  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  John,  with 
re-awakened  interest. 

Jane  was  burning  to  tell  her  guest  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, affecting  his  interests,  since  his  departure  from 
Pevsey  Bay  ;  and  now  that  his  curiosity  was  aroused  by 
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her  last  words,  she  took  care  that  it  should  not  flag 
again  till  she  had  said  all  that  she  wanted  to  say.  John 
himself,  when  once  Jane  had  begun  her  narrative,  was 
as  eager  to  hear  as  she  was  to  tell. 

Tea  was  an  hoar  later  than  usual  that  evening  at  the 
little  station-house,  a  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
his  wife  which  surprised  Abel  Garrod  even  more  than 
the  return  of  John  English  had  done,  or  the  narrative 
of  the  strange  events  which  had  happened  that  day  at 
Belair.  When  tea  was  over,  John  produced  his  meer- 
schaum, and  Abel  his  yard  of  clay  ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
satisfy  Jane's  evident  curiosity  in  the  matter,  John 
entered  upon  some  of  the  details  of  what  had  befallen 
him  after  leaving  Pcvsoy  Bay.  Among  other  things,  he 
told  her  how  he  had  secured  a  berth  on  board  the  Ocean 
Child,  and  had  even  gone  on  board  of  her,  preparatory 
to  sailing,  when,  hearing  accidentally,  at  the  last  moment, 
that  a  brother  of  Mr.  Felix,  who  had  so  nobly  befriended 
him  some  years  before,  had  just  arrived  in  Liverpool 
from  Australia,  he  had  at  once  gone  on  shore  again, 
preferring  the  risk  of  losing  his  passage  to  missing  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  brother  of  his  dead  friend,  for 
whose  ear  he  had  certain  private  messages,  which  Mr. 
Felix  had  charged  him  to  deliver  in  person,  should  a 
possibility  of  doing  so  ever  arise. 

As  it  happened,  fortunately  for  himself,  John  English 
did  miss  his  passage  on  board  the  Occnn  Clilhl,  which 
vessel  was  lost  a  few  days  after  sailing,  -with  all  on  board. 
John  had  been  tracked  by  Brackenridge  on  board  the 
ill-fated  ship,  and  when  news  came  of  the  wreck,  the 
chemist  at  once  concluded  that  Mrs.  Jakeway's  late 
lodger  was  one  of  those  who  had  perished. 

John  English  lay,  on  the  night  of  his  return,  in  the 
same  cosy  little  room  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many 
weary  days  and  nights  during  the  time  that  Jane  Gar- 
rod  was  nursing  him  of  his  wound ;  but  his  brain  was 
far  too  busy  to  allow  of  sleep  coming  near  him.  He 
drew  up  the  blind  before  getting  into  bed,  and  then  lay 
staring  out  at  the  dark  cloud-squadrons  hurrying  bro- 
kenly across  the  sky — no  unmeet  emblem,  it  seemed  to 
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him,  of  the  hurrying  throng  of  broken  thoughts  cours- 
ing so  restlessly  just  then  across  his  brain,  all  darkened 
and  solemnized  by  the  knowledge  that  never  more  on 
earth  would  he  see  that  face  which  he  had  learned  to 
love  and  reverence  before  even  his  wildest  dreams  had 
pictured  it  as  the  face  of  his  father.  Two  or  three 
hours  passed  away,  and  John's  eyes  were  as  wide  open 
as  ever;  when  suddenly  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  attracted 
to  the  window  by  a  glare  of  reddish  light  in  the  western 
horizon,  which  he  had  been  vaguely  watching  for  some 
time,  but  which  was  now  rapidly  growing  so  bright  and 
lurid  as  to  claim  his  serious  attention.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  tap  at  his  door,  and  then  Abel  Garrod  spoke : 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  get  up,  sir,  as  quickly  as  you  can ! 
Behn'r  is  on  fire!" 

Leaving  Lady  Spencelaugh  bound  and  gagged,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  either  to  stir  or  speak, 
the  two  men  locked  the  door  of  the  room  behind  them, 
and  then  stole  noiselessly  along  the  corridor  leading 
from  her  Ladyship's  apartments,  and  so  down  the  broad 
shallow  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  were  -met  by 
Clotilde,  thanks  to  whose  good  offices  they  had  obtained 
such  easy  and  unopposed  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
Hall.  The  French  girl  carried  a  small  lamp  in  her 
hand,  and,  after  laying  a  warning  finger  on  her  lips, 
she  beckoned  the  two  men  to  follow  her,  and  so  led  the 
way  across  the  entrance-hall,  and  then  through  one  or 
two  winding  passages,  till  she  brought  them  to  a  little 
door  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  opened  into  the 
kitchen-garden. 

"All  safe,  so  far,"  said  Clotilde  in  a  whisper  :  "you 
must  go  back  by  the  same  way  that  you  came.  The 
garden-walk  has  been  trodden  by  half-a-dozen  people 
since  the  snow  ceased  falling,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  your  footsteps  being  tracked." 

"  Thou  hast  been  a  good  child,  and  thou  shalt  not  be 
forgotlen,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  chucked  the 
waiting-girl  under  the  chin.  "But  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  thy  1ask  is  yet  before  thee.     When  the  dis- 
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covery  comes,  be  careful  not  to  overact  thy  part.  Don't 
be  too  much  surprised — too  much  horrified.  Call  up 
thy  tears  once  or  twice — tears  look  so  genuine — in  com- 
miseration of  my  Lady's  sufferings ;  but  avoid  being 
noisy  And  now,  an  revoir;  thou  shalt  hear  from  me 
shortly  by  a  sure  hand." 

"  Such  a  girl  as  that  is  !  "  said  the  second  man  in  an 
oily  whisper,  as  he  came  up  behind  the  other  a  minute 
or  two  later.     "  She  would  have  kept  me  there  till •" 

"  Silence,  babbler !  "  said  the  other  one  with  a  snarl. 
"  Reserve  thy  crudes  d'amour  for  another  season.  Half 
an  hour  ago,  Henri  Duplessis  was  a  gentleman;  now, 
he  is  a  common  thief." 

Clotilde,  left  alone,  felt  far  too  happy  to  go  to  bed 
just  then,  for  Antoine  had  spoken  loving  words,  and  she 
wanted  to  muse  over  all  that  he  had  said.  She  drew 
her  thick  woollen  shawl  over  her  head,  and  gliding  back 
noiselessly  through  the  hushed  house,  softly  unfastened 
a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  which  admitted 
her  on  to  the  terrace,  one  portion  of  which  was  sheltered 
by  a  verandah ;  and  here  she  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards  for  nearly  an  hour,  lost  in  a  vague,  rosy  love- 
dream,  till  the  piercing  cold  of  the  frosty  night  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  Breaking  out  of  her  reverie,  she  went 
indoors ;  and  after  refastening  the  door,  she  proceeded 
to  the  little  ante-room  where  she  had  left  her  lamp  be- 
fore going  out.  Opening  the  door,  she  started  back  in 
terror  at  finding  the  room  full  of  smoke — nay,  there  was 
more  than  smoke,  there  was  actual  live  flame;  red 
quivering  tongues  licking  the  wood-work  greedily ;  great 
lurid  blotches,  like  some  terrible  eruption,  momently 
spreading,  and  merging  one  into  another,  and  gathering 
strength  and  fierceness  as  they  spread,  and  already  far 
beyond  any  curative  means  at  command  of  the  French 
girl.  She  understood  it  at  a  glance.  The  lamp  had 
flared  up  for  want  of  snuffing,  and  the  flame  had  caught 
the  tapestry  with  which  the  walls  in  part  were  lined, 
and  had  so  spread  to  the  panelling  behind,  which  age 
had  rendered  almost  as  dry  and  inflammable  as  tinder. 
This  ante-room  was  situated  in  the  east  wing,  and  the 
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east  wing  was  by  far  the  oldest  part  of  Belair  True,  it 
had  been  renovated  and  repaired  at  different  periods, 
but  always  in  keeping  with  the  original  idea,  -which  had 
apparently  been  to  make  as  much  use  of  timber  and 
plaster,  and  as  little  of  stone  and  brick,  as  possible. 
Lady  Spencelangh's  apartments  were  situated  in  the  east 
wing,  her  sitting-room  and  boudoir  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  her  bed  and  dressing  rooms  immediately  over  them. 
Of  the  remaining  rooms  in  the  wing,  one  was  the  ante- 
room, where  the  fire  originated ;  .another,  a  great  deso- 
late billiard-room ;  while  the  rest  were  seldom  used  ex- 
cept on  those  rare  occasions  when  Belair  was  full  of  guests. 
In  the  whole  of  the  east  wing  only  two  people  ordinarily 
slept,  namely,  Lady  Spencelaugh  and  her  maid. 

Stupefied  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  this  new  and  terri- 
ble enemy,  and  utterly  deserted  by  her  usual  sang-froid 
and  presence  of  mind,  Clotilde  rushed  back  through  the 
passage,  and  so  into  the  entrance-hall,  screaming  "  Fire! 
tire!  "  Then,  unbolting  one  of  the  doors,  she  rushed 
nut  into  the  park,  and  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of 
AVhite  Grange,  in  the  vague  hope  of  overtaking  Antoine. 

Clotilde's  screams  had  been  heard  by  no  one  except 
by  the  miserable  woman  who  had  been  left  bound  and 
gagged  by  the  two  men,  and  on  her  ears  the  warning 
words  fell  with  a  terrible  significance.  In  all  that  great 
house,  she  was  the  only  person  not  asleep,  and  she  could 
neither  stir  nor  speak.  The  fire  Avas  spreading  rapidly 
It  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  ante-room,  but  had 
fiercely  laid  hold  of  the  great  oaken  staircase  that  led 
from  the  entrance-hall  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  east 
wing;  and  was  having  a  merry  game  to  itself  in  the 
billiard-room ;  and  would  soon  force  its  way  into  the 
empty  chambers  overhead.  The  pungent  odour  of  the 
burning  wood  came  in  hot  heavy  puffs  under  the  door  of 
the  room  in  wThich  Lady  Spencelaugh  sat  helpless,  and 
gave  a  dread  confirmation  to  the  words  of  Clotilde.  She 
listened,  as  she  never  seemed  to  have  listened  before,  for 
some  voice  or  other  token  of  the  vicinage  of  human 
beings  ;  but  she  heard  nothing  save  the  crackling  of  the 
flames  as  they  seized  on  the  wood-work  at  the  end  of 
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the  corridor,  and  seemed  to  be  testing  its  quality  with 
their  teeth.  She  had  undergone  so  much  mental  and 
bodily  torture  during  the  last  few  hours,  that  the  keen 
edge  of  anguish  was  in  some  measure  blunted ;  and  now 
that  the  end  of  all  her  sufferings  seemed  so  imminent, 
she  sank  into  a  sort  of  dull  stupor  of  despair,  which  lent 
a  strange  air  of  unreality  both  to  herself  and  her  sur- 
roundings, making  her  feel  as  though  she  were  merely 
acting  a  part  in  some  weird,  fantastic  dream,  from  which 
she  should  presently  awake ;  dulling  for  a  time,  as 
though  by  the  influence  of  some  powerful  narcotic,  both 
overwrought  body  and  overwrought  brain. 

Xor  was  this,  spell,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  broken  till 
she  heard  a  sudden  rush  of  voices,  and  knew  that  the 
other  inmates  had  taken  the  alarm.  A  little  later,  and 
there  was  a  louder  clamour  of  voices  than  before,  and  she 
could  hear  her  own  name  called  aloud ;  and  then  she 
knew  that  they  had  missed  her,  and  that  some  effort 
would  be  made  for  her  rescue.  Therewith  the  desire  to 
live  came  back  upon  her  in  all  its  intensity ;  and  what  a 
wild,  agonised  prayer  was  that  which,  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  her  heart,  went  up  to  Heaven's  gate,  that  she 
might  not  die  just  yet  !  That  she,  no  martyr  to  any 
religion  save  that  of  Self,  might  not  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  this  fiery  trial — that  she  might  live,  were  it  only 
for  a  little  while ;  live  to  redress  some  of  the  wrong  she 
had  done ;  live  that  she  might  have  leisure  to  repent ! 

Presently  she  heard  Gaston's  voice  giving  some  orders 
to  the  men  outside,  and  the  sound  thrilled  her  mother's 
heart.  Whatever  might  happen  to  herself,  her  darling 
was  safe  ;  and  from  that  moment  one  half  of  her  calamity 
seemed  lifted  off  her.  The  room,  by  this  time,  was  full 
of  stifling  smoke,  and  the  menacing  crackling  of  the 
flames  sounded  louder  with  every  passing  minute. 
There  seemed  to  be  quite  a  crowd  of  people  collected 
in  the  shrubbery  outside.  She  could  hear  the  deep  mur- 
mur of  many  voices,  now  loud,  now  low,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  anything  that  was  said ;  and  ever 
and  anon  the  sharp,  imperative  tones  of  Gaston  sound- 
ing clearly  above  the  rest,  with  what  seemed  to  her  a 
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r i  11  n-  of  suppressed  agony  in  their  very  clearness.  After 
•what  appeared  a  terribly  long  delay,  a  ladder  was  found 
that  would  reach  to  the  windows  of  her  room  ;  and 
seareely  had  its  tip  touched  the  Avail,  when  a  man  was 
climbing  it  with  the  agility  of  a  sailor,  under  whose 
tierce  blows,  next  instant,  the  panes  of  the  window  fell 
in  fragments  to  the  ground. 

'"Mother!  mother!  where  are  you?"  called  Claston, 
for  it  was  he  who  had  climbed  the  ladder. 

The  windows  of  Lady  Spencelaugh's  apartments  were 
of  the  old-fashioned  diamond-paned  sort,  with  iron 
cross-bars  worked  into  their  frames,  and  opening  only 
bv  means  of  small  easements;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  either  in  or  out  that  way ;  and  her 
Ladyship  had  often  secretly  felicitated  herself  on  the 
additional  security  which  her  rooms  derived  from  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  windows. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  Gaston  to  obtain  ingress 
through  the  window,  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  call  again, 
still  more  loudly  than  before:  "  Mother  !  mother  !  where 
are  you  't  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak  to  me  !  "  But  the 
room  was  filled  with  a  dense  smoke,  which  only  seemed 
to  throw  back  the  ruddy  glare  that  shone  in  through 
the  windows,  without  being  penetrated  by  it.  Gaston's 
eves,  as  he  clung  desperately  to  the  bars  outside,  were 
quite  unable  to  pierce  the  obscurity  within ;  besides 
which,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  mother 
was  in  bed  in  the  inner  room,  and  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  rousing  of  her  from  her  supposed  sleep. 
Again  and  again  he  called  her;  and  she,  in  turn,  put 
forth  all  her  little  strength  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
free  herself  from  some  of  her  bonds,  or  at  least  to  get 
rid  of  the  gag.  But  all  her  efforts  proved  utterly  futile, 
and  seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  her  a 
faster  prisoner  than  before. 

•'  Mv  (rod  !  she  must  have  been  stifled  in  bed  by  the 
smoke!''  she  heard  (laston  sav  at  last;  and  then  she 
heard  him  £0  down,  and  with  that  her  last  chance  of 
escape  seemed  to  die  utterly  away  Slie  knew  that  they 
would  not  have  tried  to  reach  her  through  the  window, 
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had  not  all  ordinary  means  of  access  to  lier  rooms  been 
blocked  by  the  fire.  Through  the  broken  window  she 
heard  some  man  who  had  a  louder  voice  than  his  neigh- 
bours say  that  the  rooms  below  were  all  on  fire  now, 
and  that  the  thick  beams  in  the  ceiling  would  soon  be 

burned  through,  and  after  that The  man's  voice 

was  lost  again  m  the  murmur  of  the  crowd,  and  Lady 
Spencelaugh's  soul  shuddered  within  her.  There  was  no 
hope  left  her,  then — none  !  Then  came  another  thought : 
So  much  for  her  yet  to  do,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in  ! 
A  sudden  cheer  from  the  crowd.  "What  could  it 
mean?  And  next  moment  the  sound  of  hurried  foot- 
steps advancing  along  the  corridor  that  led  to  her  rooms. 
Then,  the  crash  of  a  heavy  body  against  the  door ;  an- 
other, and  the  door  broke  away  from  its  hinges ;  and 
through  the  smoke  there  advanced  upon  her  a  tall  dark 
figure,  which,  in  that  first  moment  of  surprise,  she  could 
not  look  upon  as  other  than  an  apparition  from  the 
dead.  The  current  of  air  from  the  broken  window  had 
thinned  the  smoke  in  some  measure,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  burning  house.  In 
the  midst  of  that  glare  stood  he  whom,  but  a  few  short 
hours  ago,  she  had  fondly  hoped  lay  buried  fathoms 
deep  beneath  the  waves — lie  whose  young  life  she  had 
blighted,  Avhose  death  she  had  compassed — he  whom 
she  had  hated  above  all  others — the  eldest-bom  of  her 
dead  husband,  and  now  Sir  Arthur  Speiicelaugh.  Oh, 
the  bitterness  of  owing  her  life  to  the  courage  of  this 
man  !     Was  this  the  method  of  his  forgiveness  ? 

"  You,  and  in  this  position,  Lady  Spencelaugh  !  "  said 
Sir  Arthur,  as  his  quick  eye  took  in  the  details  of  the 
case.  "  What  scoundrel  lias  been  at  work  here  ?  But 
you  must  tell  me  afterwards,  for  we  have  not  a  minute 
to  spare  if  we  would  get  back  in  safety," 

He  had  his  pocket-knife  out  even  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  was  rapidly  cutting  the  cords  that  fastened 
her.  But  even  when  released  from  her  bonds,  she  was 
utterly  unable  to  move  either  hand  or  foot,  and  Sir 
Arthur  seeing  this,  hastened  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  brought  thence  a  large  counterpane,  in  which  he 
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proceeded  to  wrap  the  helpless  woman.  When  this  was 
done,  he  took  her  up  lightly  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
out  by  the  way  he  had  come.  At  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor he  paused.  Before  him  lay  the  gulf  of  raging  fire, 
several  feet  in  width,  which  he  had  so  boldly  overleaped 
when  on  his  way  to  search  for  Lady  Spencelaugh,  but 
before  which  all  the  other  volunteers  had  paused  aghast. 
Even  Gaston,  brave  enough  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
had  trembled  and  fallen  back,  as  doubtful  of  his  ability 
to  reach  the  opposite  side.  This  fiery  gulf  occupied  the 
spot  where  the  old  staircase  had  been,  which  was  one 
of  the  first  objects  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  staircase  ran  what  was  known 
as  the  Stone  Gallery,  and  the  space  between  the  end  of 
this  gallery  and  the  corridor  where  Sir  Arthur  was  now 
standing  was  filled  by  a  staircase  no  longer,  but  by  a 
seething  bed  of  fire.  The  leap  across  from  the  gallery 
to  the  corridor  was  a  desperate  one  under  any  circum- 
stances, since  to  miss  your  footing  on  the  opposite  side 
meant  nothing  less  than  destruction ;  and  burdened  as 
Sir  Arthur  now  was,  to  get  back  the  same  way  was  a 
sheer  impossibility.  The  men  awaiting  his  return  in 
the  gallery  had  given  him  a  hearty  cheer  when  they 
saw  him  emerge  through  the  smoke,  holding  in  his  arms 
the  object  of  his  search  ;  but  the  cheer  had  ended  in 
something  very  like  a  groan,  when  they  saw  and  recog- 
nized the  difficulty  which  he  was  now  called  upon  to 
face.  There  was  a  minute's  intense  silence,  which  Sir 
Arthur  was  the  first  to  break.  "  Fetch  up  the  long  lad- 
der out  of  the  shrubbery,"  he  called  to  the  men  in  the 
gallery.  They  understood  in  an  instant  why  he  wanted 
it,  and  two  minutes  later  there  it  was.  With  hearty 
good- will  they  proceeded  to  push  it  out  from  the  gal- 
lery, and  over  the  burning  wreck  of  the  staircase,  till 
its  other  end  rested  on  the  corridor  at  the  feet  of  Sir 
Arthur ;  who  then,  taking  np  his  burden  again,  stepped 
lightly  from  rung  to  rung  across  the  fiery  gulf,  till  he 
reached  the  opposite  side.  Then  he  gave  up  his  charge 
into  the  hands  of  the  pale-faced  Gaston,  who  as  yet 
knew  not  the  name  of  the  fearless  stranger. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

a   madwoman's    revenge. 

Night  after  night,  with  quiet,  stealthy  patience,  the 
woman  Marie  laboured  at  the  task  she  had  set  herself  to 
do.  But  it  was  not  every  night  that  she  could  so  work, 
for  there  were  quick  ears  at  White  Grange.  More  than 
once  she  had  been  surprised  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  Peg  Orchard,  her  youthful 
gaoler,  who  slept  in  the  next  room,  and  who  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  rasping  of  Marie's  knife  against  the. 
iron  window-bars ;  and  on  one  occasion,  old  Nathan 
himself  had  put  in  a  sudden  appearance,  carrying  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  But  Marie  was  far  too  alert 
and  wary  to  be  caught  at  work,  and  was  always  found 
in  bed  by  her  nocturnal  visitors,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
asleep.  So  it  was  only  when  the  wintry  winds,  blowing 
shrilly  round  the  exposed  Grange,  shook  the  crazy  old 
building  in  its  burly  arms,  causing  doors  and  windows 
to  rattle  and  creak,  and  haunting  the  dark  wakefulness 
of  such  of  the  inmates  as  could  not  sleep  with  strange 
weird  noises,  never  heard  at  other  times,  that  she  could 
labour  at  her  task  with  any  degree  of  safety.  And  now 
that  task  was  all  but  done.  With  the  old  knife  which 
she  had  picked  up  by  stealth  in  the  orchard,  she  had 
sawn  through  two  of  the  iron  bars  with  which  one  of 
the  windows  was  secured,  or  so  nearly  through  them 
that  two  or  three  hours  more  would  see  her  labour  ac- 
complished. Had  not  the  bars  been  rusted  and  corroded 
with  age,  they  would  probably  have  baffled  all  her  ef- 
forts with  the  feeble  means  at  her  command  ;  but  such 
as  they  were,  she  had  overcome  every  difficulty,  and 
now  her  reward  seemed  almost  within  her  grasp. 

She  had  been  working  for  freedom.  To  get  away, 
anywhere,  out  of  that  horrible  prison,  in  which  she  had 
been  shut  up  for  so  many  weary,  weary  weeks,  was  the 
one  absorbing  idea  that  filled  her  secret  thoughts  by  day 
and  night.  What  she  should  do  after  getting  away — 
what  was  to  become  of  her,  without  money  or  friends,  at 
that  bleak  season  of  the  year,  was  a  thought  that  rarely 
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troubled   her:    thai    one   passionate    longing    to    escape 
absorbed  all  the  little  mental  energy  that  was  left  her  in 
these  latter  days.      Whenever  she  tried  to  look  forward, 
to   ealeulate   future    probabilities,    there   rose  before  her 
mental  vision  a  dim  blurred  picture,  in  which  everything 
showed  indistinctly,  as  though  seen  through  a  mist  that 
was   far  too  dense  for  her  wearied  aching  brain  to  pene- 
trate.     It  was  always  the  same,  too,  -when  she  sat  down 
on   the  tloor,  and  stuffing  her  lingers  into  her  ears,  tried 
to  think  nut   some   scheme  of  vengeance  upon  the  arch- 
enemy of  her  life.      She  knew  that  Duplessis  was  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  her  ;  she  had  heard  his  voice  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  although  she  had  never  seen  him  since 
the  first  night  of  her  incarceration  ;  and  the  sound  had 
filled  her  with  such  a  secret  but  intense  fury,  that  had 
she  been  able  to  reach  him,  she  would  have  flown  at  his 
throat  like  some  savage  creature  of  the  woods.     Yet, 
with  all  her  hatred   of  the  man,  whenever  she  tried  to 
work  out  to  a  definite  issue  the  feeling  with  which  she 
regarded  him,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she 
should  be  once  more  a  free  woman,  strove  to  trace  men- 
tally the  outline  of  some  scheme  by  means  of  which  she 
should  wipe  off,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  accumulated 
score  of  many  years,  her  feeble  brain  would  again  play 
her  false.     However  hard  she  might  strive  to  retain  her 
grip    of  them,  her  thoughts   would  begin  to  slide  and 
veer,  and  crash   one   against  another,  like  icebergs  in  a 
troubled  sea;  and   then  the  inevitable  fog  would  swoop 
suddenly  down,  and  everything  would  become  blurred 
and  dim;  and  she  would. wake  from  her  reverie  with 
a  start,  and  a  childish  treble  laugh,   and  set  to  work 
with  renewed  assiduity  at  the  dressing  of  her  dolls.  But 
when  midnight  came  round,  and  all  the  house  was  still, 
then  she  seemed  an  altogether  different  creature  as  she 
crouched   on  the  window-seat,    with   her   knife   in   her 
hand,  labouring  slowly  and  steadily,  with  a  sort  of  con- 
centrated ferocity  of  patience,  in  which  there  was  no 
trace  of  a  weakened  intellect. 

"You   and   I,   rher  Ueitrl,  have  a  heavy  account  to 
settle,"  she  would  often  murmur  to   herself.      ''It  is  a 
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debt  of  long  standing,  and  must  be  paid  to  the  utter- 
most  farthing." 

The  night  fixed  upon  by  Duplessis  as  the  one  for  the 
secret  expedition  of  himself  and  Antoine  to  Belair,  was 
also  the  one  on  which  Marie  had  decided,  provided  the 
weather  were  favourable,  to  carry  out  her  long-cherished 
plan  of  escape.  During  the  afternoon  there  had  been 
a  light  fall  of  snow,  just  sufficient  to  whiten  the  moor- 
lands, but  not  deep  enough,  except  here  and  there,  where 
it  had  drifted,  to  impede  walking.  As  night  set  in,  a 
keen  northerly  breeze  sprang  up,  which  crisped  the  fallen 
flakes,  and  whistled  shrilly  round  the  old  Grange,  grum- 
bling hoarsely  in  the  chimneys,  and  trying  the  fastenings 
of  door  and  window,  and  making  the  madwoman's  heart 
beat  high  with  hope.  If  only  it  would  last  till  an  hour 
after  midnight !  She  went  to  bed  as  usual  about  ten 
o'clock :  she  could  trust  to  her  instinct  to  awake  at 
the  first  stroke  of  twelve.  When  Peg  Orchard  left 
her  that  night,  Marie  called  the  girl  back,  after  she 
had  got  outside  the  door,  to  give  her  another  kiss. 
Then  she  got  into  bed,  and  in  five  minutes  was  somidly 
asleep  ;  but  before  the  clock  on  the  staircase  Lad  done 
striking  twelve,  she  was  as  wide  awake  as  ever  she  had 
been  in  her  life.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  and  listened  intently. 
The  wind  seemed,  if  anything,  more  blustering  than 
over.  How  lucky  that  was  !  She  would  have  dearly 
liked  to  scream  in  chorus  with  its  wild  free  music,  so 
light-hearted  did  she  feel ;  but  she  bit  one  of  her  fingers 
instead,  till  the  purple  teeth-marks  made  a  deep  indented 
ring  round  it.  Then  she  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  bed, 
and  crept  to  the  door,  and  put  her  ear  to  the  keyhole. 
Viable  !  they  were  not  all  in  bed  yet,  those  beasts  there  ! 
She  could  distinguish  a  faint  murmur  of  voices  below 
stairs.  Presently  a  door  opened,  and  the  voices  grew 
louder,  and  then  she  recognised  them  as  the  voices  of 
Duplessis  and  Antoine  ;  and  she  snarled  in  the  dark,  as 
she  listened  to  them,  like  some  ferocious  animal.  She  could 
not  distinguish  a  word  that  was  said,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  the  two  men  seemed  to  go  out  at  the  front  door,  and 
then  everything  but  the  wind  was  still.     For  a  full  hour 
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longer  she  crouched  against  the  door,  except  for  her 
breathing,  as  rigid  and  motionless  as  a  mummy  ;  listen- 
inn',  with  all  her  senses  on  the  alerl.  But  the  dead 
silence  inside  the  house  was  unbroken  by  any  sound  that 
owed  its  origin  to  human  agency.  When  the  clock  struck 
one  she  rose  up,  as  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  stretched 
out  her  cramped  arms,  and  pushed  the  tangled  ends  of 
her  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and  began  to  set  about  her 
great  achievement.  An  hour's  quiet  steady  labour  with 
her  jagged  blade,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  first 
great  obstacle  was  overcome.  The  two  bars,  sawn  com- 
pletely through,  came  away  from  their  places,  and  were 
carefully  deposited  by  her  on  the  floor.  The  window 
was  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  but  that  was 
a  difficulty  readily  overcome.  Taking  the  sheets  and 
coverlet  off  the  bed,  she  dexterously  twisted  and  knotted 
them  into  a  stout  serviceable  rope,  one  end  of  which  she 
proceeded  to  fasten  round  the  stump  of  one  of  the  bars, 
while  the  other  end  hung  down  outside  nearly  to  the 
ground.  But  little  now  remained  to  be  done.  Having 
inducted  herself  into  a  little  more  clothing  than  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  for  some  time  past,  but  still 
with  her  favourite  red  flannel  dressing-robe  outside,  and 
with  a  white  handkerchief  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
tied  under  her  chin,  she  felt  herself  thoroughly  equipped 
for  her  undertaking.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a 
rude  box,  in  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
her  dolls,  and  the  little  scraps  of  finery  out  of  which 
their  dresses  were  manufactured.  One  by  one  she  took 
up  the  puppets  and  kissed  them  tenderly.  "  I  am  going 
to  leave  you,  my  pretty  ones,"  she  murmured.  "You 
will  look  for  me  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  not  be  here.  I 
am  going  a  long,  long  journey  ;  whither,  as  yet,  I  hardly 
know  ;  but  out  into  the  snow  and  cold  wind,  where  your 
tender  little  buds  of  life  would  quickly  perish.  I  leave 
you  to  the  care  of  that  good  child,  Peg.  She  will  at- 
tend to  you  when  I  shall  be  far  away.  And  now,  adieu  ! 
I  love  not  to  part  from  you,  but  freedom  is  before  me, 
and  I  cannot  stay.  Adieu  !  my  little  ones,  adieu  !  " 
She  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  box  with  a  weary  sigh, 
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and  then  stood  thinking,  or  trying  to  think,  for  the  effort 
was  almost  a  futile  one,  with  her  hands  pressed  tightly 
across  her  temples.  Bat  whatever  the  idea  might  be 
that  she  was  striving  to  grasp,  it  was  gone  before  she 
could  seize  it  ;  so,  with  an  impatient  little  "  Pouf !  "  she 
dismissed  the  subject  from  her  mind.  One  more  pull,  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  knots  she  had  made  in  her  rope  ; 
then  she  took  up  her  knife,  kissed  it,  and  stuck  it  in  her 
girdle ;  and  then  she  crept  through  the  open  window, 
and  taking  the  rope  in  both  hands,  slid  nimbly  to  the 
ground,  and  felt  that  she  was  free.  There  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  mental  intoxication  in  the  feeling,  for  no 
sooner  had  she  reached  the  ground  than  she  went  down 
on  her  knees,  and  seizing  her  short  black  hair  in  both 
hands,  as  though  to  steady  herself  in  some  measure, 
she  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  horrible  silent  laughter  ; 
a  sort  of  laughter  that  was  largely  mingled  with  ferocity, 
and  which  seemed  almost  to  tear  her  in  two,  so  violent 
was  it ;  leaving  her  breathless  and  exhausted  when  it 
died  out,  which  it  did  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  "  I've 
not  beeti  so  gay  for  a  long  time,"  she  murmured,  as  she 
gathered  herself  up,  and  set  her  face  towards  the  open 
moors.  "  I  could  sing,  to-night ;  I  could  dance — oh, 
how  I  could  dance  !  only  it  would  not  be  decorous  in  a 
lady  circumstanced  as  1  am." 

The  window  through  which  she  had  escaped  was  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  Marie  now  found  herself  in 
the  rick-yard,  as  it  was  called,  from  which  a  gate  opened 
at  once  on  to  the  moors.  One  source  of  disquietude  was 
removed  from  her  mind  :  she  knew  that  Duke,  the  great 
house-dog,  had  gone  with  one  of  the  young  men  to  a 
distant  fair ;  Peg  had  told  her  so  ;  so  there  was  no  fear 
of  an  encounter  with  him.  Just  outside  the  rick-yard 
gate,  Marie's  eye  was  caught  by  something,  and  she 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  think.  What  she  saw  was  a 
small  grindstone,  placed  there  for  the  use  of  the  house- 
hold. Next  minute,  the  stone  was  going  slowly  round, 
with  the  blade  of  Marie's  knife  pressed  against  its  surface. 

She  went  on  her  way  after  a  time,  walking  across  the 
moors  in  a  direct  line  from  the  back  of  the  Grange.      The 
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night  was  clear  and  frosty.  The  heavy  snow-clouds 
hail  broken  here  and  there,  and  through  the  wide  rifts 
the  stars  were  shining  brightly  From  snow  and  stars 
together    there    came   quite    as    much    light    as    JVIar 
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reeded,  and  she  went  onward  without  hesitation,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  whither  her  errant  footsteps  might 
lead  her  ;  knowing  and  caring  only  that  every  step  for- 
ward removed  her  so  much  further  from  the  abhorred 
prison  she  had  just  left.  She  was  not  greatly  troubled 
by  any  thoughts  of  pursuit ;  she  knew  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, her  escape  would  not  be  discovered  till  daybreak, 
by  which  time  she  would  be  long  miles  away  ;  and  she 
had  all  a  lunatic's  faith  in  her  own  cunning  and  ability 
to  outwit  her  enemies.  She  was  the  sole  living  thing  to 
be  seen  on  that  white  desert.  But  the  loneliness  of  the 
situation  had  no  terrors  for  her,  and  she  went  calmly  on 
her  way,  singing  now  and  again  a  verse  from  some 
chanson  descriptive  of  the  loves  of  Corydon  and  Phyllis 
a  hi  Franntise. 

She  had  left  the  Grange  a  mile  or  more  behind  her, 
and  now  the  road,  or  rude  footpath,  for  it  was  nothing 
more,  to  which  she  had  kept,  dipping  from  the  higher 
levels  of  the  moor,  began  to  tend  gently  downward.  As 
it  did  so,  the  sound  of  falling  water  took  her  ear,  and  in 
a  little  while  she  came  to  a  deep  cleft  or  ravine  in  the 
hillside,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  little  stream,  whose 
voice  the  frost  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  silencing,  was 
brawling  noisily.  This  gash  in  the  fair  hillside  evidently 
resulted  from  some  throe  of  nature  countless  ages  ago. 
It  was  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  Both  its  sides  formed  sheer 
precipices  of  black  rock,  as  bare  and  devoid  of  verdure 
as  on  the  day  they  were  first  laid  open  to  the  sky ;  but 
the  margin  of  the  ravine  was  fringed  here  and  there 
with  thickets  of  stunted  shrubs.  The  path  traversed 
by  Marie  led  direct  to  this  ravine,  across  which  a  rude 
foot-bridge  had  been  thrown,  to  accommodate  the  in- 
mates of  the  Grange.  For  this  was  the  nearest  way 
down  to  the  high-road  in  the  valley  that  led  to  certain 
outlying  villages,  where  the  family  at  the  Grange  had 
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sometimes  business  to  transact,  and  effected,  as  regards 
those  places,  a  saving  of  nearly  three  miles  over  the 
orthodox  road  ;  besides  -which,  if  there  was  a  heterodox 
road  to  anywhere,  old  Nathan  Orchard  was  just  the  man 
to  take  such  road  from  choice.  The  bridge  over  the 
ravine  was  of  a  very  primitive  character,  consisting,  as 
it  did,  of  nothing  more  permanent  than  a  few  strands  of 
rope  stretched  across,  and  fastened  on  each  side  to  the 
stumps  of  trees;  with  cross- strands  of  thinner  rope, 
over  which  were  laid  a  few  pieces  of  planking,  pierced 
at  the  corners,  and  tied  with  strong  wire  to  the  cords 
below  As  a  further  security,  a  hand-rail  of  stout  rope 
was  stretched  from  side  to  side,  about  three  feet 
above  the  bridge  itself.  To  any  person  with  weak  nerves, 
the  crossing  of  this  rude  bridge,  which  began  to  sway 
in  an  alarming  manner  the  moment  you  set  foot  on  it, 
was  not  unattended  with  danger,  seeing  that  a  single 
false  step  would  serve  to  precipitate  you  to  the  bottom, 
and  leave  but  little  chance  of  your  being  found  alive 
afterwards.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  had  served  the  family 
at  the  Grange  for  many  years,  and  was  likely  to  last  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Marie  stepped  fearlessly  on  to  the  bridge,  and  pausing 
when  she  reached  the  middle  of  it,  took  hold  of  the 
hand-rope,  and  leaning  over,  gazed  down  into  the  dim 
cauldron  at  her  feet.  Eastward,  the  moon  was  rising 
over  snow-covered  hills,  and  the  clouds  fell  away  before 
it  as  it  slowly  clomb  the  great  azure  plains ;  and,  little 
by  little,  all  the  wild  features  of  the  scene  were  lighted 
up  under  the  eyes  of  the  madwoman.  She  could  see 
the  black  riven  sides  of  the  gorge,  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  torn  asunder  only  an  hour  ago  ;  she  could  see 
the  glinting  of  the  white  water  where  it  tumbled  over 
a  ledge  of  rock  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  again, 
as  it  seethed  and  bubbled  angrily  among  the  jagged 
granite  teeth  with  which  its  after-course  was  thickly 
strewn.  As  she  gazed  and  listened,  the  voice  of  the 
water  seemed  to  syllable  itself  into  words  intended  for 
her  ear  alone.  "  Come  to  me,  come  to  me,"  it  seemed 
to  say ;    "  here  'tis  ever  sweet   to    be — sweet  to  be.v 
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Nothing  more  ;  only  those  \'v\v  words,  over  ;m<l  over 
again,  in  a  sort  of  murnmrons  sing-song,  that  awoke 
vague  echoes  in  her  brain.  The  water  spoke  to  her  as 
plainly  as  she  had  ever  heard  human  voice  speak.  The 
danger,  and  she  seemed  to  know  it,  lay  in  the  perpetual 
iteration  of  the  words,  "  Come  to  me,"  the  effect  of 
which  upon  her  excitable  nerves  was  to  work  her  up 
into  a  sort  of  dreamy  ccstacy,  which  might  not  im- 
probably culminate  in  her  striving  to  obey  the  invitation 
by  leaping  headlong  from  the  bridge  into  the  gulf  below. 
She  strove,  however,  to  break  through  the  spell  that 
was  being  woven  over  her;  dragging  herself  slowly, 
and  with  difficulty,  as  though  she  were  being  plucked  at 
behind  by  invisible  hands,  from  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  standing,  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  stumbling 
forward  on  her  knees  the  moment  she  felt  herself  on  firm 
ground. 

'•  Sorceress,  I  have  escaped  thee  !  "  she  cried  aloud. 
'•  I  will  not  obey  thy  summons.  Thy  silvery  voice  would 
lure  me  to  destruction.  But  hark  !  I  hear  another  voice. 
One  whom  I  know  well  is  coming  this  way,  and  he  must 
not  see  me.     Hush  !  " 

Still  kneeling,  and  with  upraised  finger  in  the  act  of 
listening,  all  the  pulses  of  her  being  seemed  to  stand 
still  for  a  moment,  while  she  waited  to  hear  again  the 
voice  which  had  startled  her.  It  came  again,  and  this 
time  nearer  than  before.  There  could  be  no  mistaking 
whose  voice  it  was.  As  its  familiar  tones  fell  on  Marie's 
ear  she  forgot  all  about  the  water-sprite's  invitation — 
forgot  everything  except  the  one  fact,  that  the  man  whom 
she  hated  with  all  a  lunatic's  intensity  of  hate  was  close 
1  ie>ide  her,  and  that  there  were  now  no  stone  walls,  no 
iron  bars,  between  them  two.  As  she  realized  fully  that 
this  was  indeed  so,  a  great  wave  of  fire  seemed  to  sweep 
across  her  brain ;  and  all  at  once  the  moon  looked  blood- 
red,  and  the  stars  took  the  same  colour ;  and  all  her 
niu>cles  seemed  to  harden,  and  her  fingers  began  to  grope 
instinctively  for  the  haft  of  her  knife.  There  was  a  thick 
clump  of  underwood  growing  close  to  the  spot  where 
she  was  kneeling,  and  partly  overhanging  the  brink  of 
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the  ravine.  She  was  only  just  in  time  to  reach  the  shel- 
ter of  these  shrubs,  when  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
man  came  into  view  above  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill ; 
and  the  same  instant  the  handsome,  crafty  face  of  Du- 
plessis  was  evanescently  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of  a 
fusee,  as  the  Canadian  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  act 
of  lighting  anuther  cigar.  As  he  did  so,  he  spoke  again, 
addressing  himself  to  Antoine,  who  was  toiling  painfully 
up  some  distance  behind  his  master :  "  Another  little 
pull,  my  cabbage,  and  we  shall  be  on  level  ground,  and 
then  half  an  hour's  brisk  walking  will  take  us  to  the 
Grange.  An  hour  of  this  exercise  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  would  soon  bring  down  that  overfed  carcase 
of  thine  to  something  like  reasonable  proportions." 

"Oh,  Monsieur  Henri,"  panted  Antoine,  "but  it  is 
cruel,  my  faith,  to  drag  persons  of  delicate  stomach  up 
these  precipices  !  Why  wasn't  the  world  made  without 
hills  ?  It  would  have  been  a  much  pleasanter  place  to 
live  in  than  it  is  now."  The  glowing  tip  of  the  cigar 
was  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  madwoman  hidden 
in  the  thicket.  "  But  with  regard  to  La  Ohatte  linut/e,'' 
continued  Antoine,  "has  Monsieur  inven  my  jn'oposition 
due  consideration  ?  It  is  simple,  it  is  safe,  it  is  effectual. 
Let  Monsieur  go  to  Paris  and  enjoy  himself,  and  leave 
Antoine  to  clip  the  claws  of  La  Chatte." 

"  Sci'lerat !  "  hissed  the  madwoman  from  her  hiding- 
place.  "  La  Chatte  Avould  like  to  drink  thv  heart's 
blood  !  " 

The  glowing  tip  was  very  close  now.  Duplessis,  with 
one  foot  on  the  bridge,  and  one  still  on  firm  ground, 
paused  for  an  instant  to  answer  Antoine. 

"Take  care,  my  infant,"  he  said,  laughingly,  "that 
she  doesn't  claw  thine  eyes  out  in  the  process."  With 
that,  he  took  hold  of  the  hand-rope,  and  came  forward, 
step  by  step,  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  frail  structure 
tent  and  swayed  under  his  weight  in  a  way  that  might 
well  have  alarmed  a  man  of  weaker  nerve.  He  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  when  he  looked  up 
suddenly,  for  the  dry  branches  of  brushwood  were  crack- 
ing, as  if  some  one  were  hidden  among  them  ;  and  then 
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he  saw  that  ho  stood  face  to  face  with  tlio  woman  of 
whom  he  had  just  been  speaking.  She  rose  before  him 
like  an  avenging  spirit,  her  eyes  blazing  with  madness, 
and  her  white  i'aee  distorted  with  an  intensity  of  hate 
such  as  no  words  could  have  expressed. 

"I  am  here,  Henri  Duplessis,"  she  said;  "here — ■ 
comprcmh  tu  /  and  thy  prisoner  no  longer.  The  hour  of 
our  reckoning  has  come  at  last !  " 

Her  fingers  were  still  nervously  seeking  something  in 
the  folds  of  the  shawl  that  confined  her  waist ;  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  moved  a  step  or  two  forward.  So  unlooked 
for,  so  utterly  unexpected  was  the  apparition  of  this  wo- 
man, that  for  once  Duplessis  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 
As  Marie  made  a  step  forward,  he  took  one  backward  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  his  foot  slipped  off  the  narrow  plank 
on  which  he  was  standing,  thickly  crusted  as  it  was  with 
frozen  snow  He  slipped  and  fell,  with  a  wild,  inarticu- 
late cry  of  horror.  But  as  his  feet  slid  from  under  him, 
he  clutched  convulsively  at  the  hand-rope,  which  yielded 
fearfully  to  the  sudden  strain,  but  did  not  break ;  and  so 
he  hung,  for  a  few  seconds,  over  the  ravine,  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  recover  his  footing  on  the  slippery 
planks.  With  a  cry  that  seemed  like  an  echo  of  his 
master's,  Antoine  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of 
Duplessis ;  but  Marie  was  at  the  bridge  before  him. 
For  one  brief  instant,  the  blade  of  her  knife  gleamed 
whitely  in  the  moonlight,  and  then  it  came  swiftly  down 
on  the  rope  by  which  Duplessis  was  hanging,  severing 
the  strands  one  by  one  with  its  keen  edge.  And  while 
Marie's  wild  maniacal  laugh,  that  was  as  much  a  shriek 
as  a  laugh,  rang  shrilly  over  the  moorland,  the  last 
strands  gave  way ;  and  Duplessis,  still  clinging  to  the 
rope,  was  dashed  with  frightful  violence  against  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ravine,  and  falling  thence,  came  down 
with  a  dull  thud,  which  chilled  the  blood  of  Antoine  to 
hear,  on  to  the  sharp-pointed  rocks  below,  round  which 
the  angry  stream  was  ever  brawling. 

Again  the  maniac's  shrill  laughter  awoke  the  faint 
moorland  echoes.  "  Gone  !  gone  !  and  Marie  is  revenged 
at  last,"  she  shrieked.     "  How  his  eyes  glared  at  me  in 
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the  moonlight  as  lie  hung  by  the  rope  !  I  never  felt  so 
merry  before — never — never."  And  with  that  she  broke 
into  one  of  her  chansons,  and  wandered  away  towards 
the  head  of  the  gorge,  as  forgetful,  apparently,  of  the  re- 
cent tragedy,  as  though  no  such  person  as  Henri  Du- 
plessis  had  ever  existed.  While  heart-broken  Antoine, 
calling  his  master's  name  aloud,  went  searching,  like  one 
half-crazed,  for  some  path  by  which  he  could  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

axtoine's  narrative. 
Towards  the  close  of  a  bright  February  afternoon,  about 
a  month  after  the  events  related  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
a  man,  well  wrapped  up  from  the  weather,  might  have 
been  seen  toiling  slowly  through  the  park  on  his  way  to 
Belair.  To  the  footman  who  answered  his  imperative 
ring  at  the  side-door,  he  gave  a  parcel,  done  up  in  brown 
paper,  and  sealed  with  several  great  splashes  of  red  wax, 
and  charged  him  to  deliver  the  same  without  delay  into 
the  hands  of  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  of  no  one  but  her. 
Then  adding  that  no  answer  was  required,  he  slunk  away 
from  the  door,  and  was  presently  swallowed  up  in  the 
dusky  park,  seeming  to  melt  into  and  become  a  portion 
of  the  dim  shadows  that  were  mustering  so  thickly  under 
the  branches  of  the  old  trees. 

The  packet,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
Lady  Spencelaugh's  stolen  jewels :  not  a  single  stone 
was  missing.  Besides  the  stolen  property,  there  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  Ladyship,  written  in  French  by 
Antoine  Gaudin,  but  too  lengthy  to  be  given  here  in  its 
entirety.  Of  its  chief  points,  however,  as  explanatory 
of  certain  events  narrated  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
history,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  free  translation; 
although  it  was  difficult,  here  and  there,  to  make  out 
the  sense  of  the  original,  owing  to  Antoine's  execrable 
writing,  and  his  curious  method  of  spelling,  based,  ap- 
parently, on  some  phonetic  system  of  his  own. 

"My  Lady. — In  the   interests   of  human   nature   in 
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general, andof  the  late  lamented  MonsicurllenrilJuplessis 
in  particular,  it  is  requisite  that  the  underwritten  expla- 
nation of  certain  events,  as  drawn  up  by  me,  Antoine  ( lau- 
din,  be  read  with  serious  attention  by  your  Ladyship, 
ft  is  a  justification  to  the  world  of  the  great  heart  that 
has  gone  from  among  us.  For,  alas,  Madame,  my  dearly- 
beloved  master  is  no  more  !  My  eyes  are  wet  as  I  write 
these  words.  But  for  the  moment,  I  put  Sentiment,  the 
generous,  the  profound,  on  one  side,  and  will  try  to  set 
down  what  I  have  got  to  say  after  the  fashion  you  Eng- 
lish love  so  much — in  a    'business-like  way  '      (Ah,  the 
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"  Monsieur  Henri  Duplessis  was  born  in  Canada,  of  a 
noble  French  family  that  emigrated  to  that  country 
about  a  century  ago.  My  mother  was  his  foster-mother, 
and  I  was  his  foster-brother  ;  and  so  I  learned  to  love 
him,  and  devoted  myself  to  his  fortunes  through  life.  M. 
Henri's  parents  both  died  when  he  was  quite  young ; 
and  when  he  came  of  age,  he  found  himself  master  of  a 
handsome  fortune,  with  all  the  inclination  to  enjoy  it. 
At  that  time,  he  was  young,  ardent,  generous,  and  impul- 
sive, and  as  handsome  as  Apollo's  self.  We- — that  is,  he 
and  I — set  out  on  our  travels  ;  and  first  we  determined 
to  see  whatever  the  American  States  could  show  us  that 
was  worthy  of  our  regard.  To  my  dear  master,  after 
the  studious  and  secluded  life  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned during  his  youth,  New  York  seemed  a  very 
Paradise  of  delights,  and  he  tasted  of  every  pleasure  that 
it  had  to  offer  him.  Grown  tired  after  a  time  of  city- life, 
he  determined  to  study  nature  in  some  of  her  wilder 
moods,  and  man  in  some  of  his  more  primitive  aspects, 
and  we  set  out  for  the  Far  West.  It  was  while  we  were 
taking  this  journey,  on  our  way  to  the  prairies,  at  a  little 
town  in  one  of  the  western  states,  that  my  dear  master 
first  encountered  the  evil  genius  of  his  life  in  the  person 
of  Marie  Fevriez.  Marie  was  an  actress,  born  in  America, 
of  French  parents  ;  young  and  enchanting  enough  at  that 
time,  I  must  admit,  with  a  certain  devil's  beauty  about 
her,  which  had  for  M.  Henri  an  irresistible  but  fatal  at- 
traction.   It  was  on  the  stage  that  he  first  saw  her.   She 
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was  performing  her  great  part,  in  a  piece  adapted  from 
the  French,  entitled  La  GLatlc  l'ov/jr,  in  which  she  ap- 
peared in  a  flame-coloured  robe,  and,  in  a  certain  dark 
scene,  with  real  phosphorescent  flames  playing  about  her 
head  ;  and  enacted  a  sort  of  beneficent  fiend,  avenging 
her  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  the  good  people  of  the 
play,  at  the  same  time.  She  was  not  an  actress  that 
would  please  a  first-class  audience  ;  she  lacked  both  edu- 
cation and  refinement ;  but  she  was  not  without  power 
of  a  certain  kind,  and  was  much  run  after  in  the  rough 
country  towns  where  she  commonly  played. 

';  Well,  my  master  fell  in  love  with  La  Chatte  at  first 
sight.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  man  in  his  position  to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  her,  and  he  was  not  the  less 
fascinated  Avhen  he  saw  her  off  the  stage.  Certainly, 
she  was  a  splendid  animal  at  that  time.  My  master 
made  love  ardently,  proved  to  her  the  extent  of  his  for- 
tune, overwhelmed  her  with  lavish  presents,  and  ended 
by  asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  accompany  him 
to  Europe.  In  a  brief  three  weeks  from  the  night  on 
which  he  first  saw  her,  they  were  husband  and  wife. 

"  They  went  to  Europe,  but  I  was  left  behind.  Ma- 
dame did  not  like  me,  and  I  did  not  like  Madame  ;  and 
M.  Henri  was  so  infatuated  just  then  that  he  was  per- 
suaded into  giving  me  my  rniiijr.  They  spent  five  years 
on  the  Continent,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Monsieur 
returned  to  his  own  country,  beggared  in  purse,  and 
separated  from  his  wife  ;  and,  little  by  little,  the  wretched 
story  came  out.  Gambling,  and  extravagance  of  every 
kind,  leading  by  easy  but  rapid  steps  to  bankruptcy  and 
general  ruin ;  and  combined  therewith,  the  bitter  cer- 
tainty that  the  woman  he  had  loved  with  such  foolish 
madness  had  only  cared  for  him  because  of  his  money — 
and  to  his  proud  spirit  that  was  the  bitterest  stroke 
of  all.  My  master  was  a  man  of  strong  passions — a 
hot  lover  and  a  fierce  hater — and  he  now  hated  the 
woman  to  whom  he  was  chained  for  life  with  a  depth  of 
hatred  equal  to  the  love  he  had  formerly  borne  her.  Of 
all  his  fortune,  nothing  now  remained  to  him  but  a  little 
farm  in  a  wild  part  of  the  country ;  and  thither  he  and 
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I  now  relived  from  the  world,  ;  1 1 1 1 1  spent  iliree  or  four 
quiet  years.  Those  years  at  IVlb-Maison  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  happiest  of  my  dear  master's  life.  No 
longer  able  to  move  in  that  sociely  which  he  loved  so 
much,  and  of  which  he  had  ever  been  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment, lie  fell  into  his  new  and  narrow  mode  of  life  with 
the  native  cheerfulness  of  a  true  gentleman,  whom  no- 
thing can  ever  really  disturb  so  long  as  he  retains  his 
faith  in  himself.  He  looked  after  his  farm,  and  read  his 
books  ;  and  by  way  of  variety,  he  and  I  would  often  go 
on  long  fishing  excursions  to  the  lakes.  But  by-and-by, 
an  aunt  of  M.  Henri  died,  ami  left  him  another  fortune 
— a  little  one,  this  time,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
fortune  he  had  spent ;  and  with  it  came  the  desire  to  go 
out  once  mure  into  the  world,  and  resume  his  position 
in  society.  Of  Madame,  we  had  heard  nothing  positive 
for  a  long  time.  We  only  knew  that  she  had  taken  to 
her  old  mode  of  life,  and  was  wandering  somewhere 
among  the  outlying  states  with  an  itinerant  troop  of 
players.  Among  his  friends  in  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
it  was,  of  course,  known  that  M.  Henri  had  been  mar- 
ried ;  but  as  no  one  there  had  ever  seen  his  wife,  and  as 
it  was  known  that  he  had  been  living  en,  garqon  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  people  concluded  that  Madame 
was  dead,  and,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  my  dear  master 
was  desirous  that  such  a  belief  should  be  universally 
adopted.  "What,  then,  was  our  surprise  and  disgust, 
when,  one  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival 
in  Montreal,  Madame  Marie  turned  up  at  our  hotel,  and 
demanded  to  see  M.  Henri.  To  deny  her  was  out  of  the 
question.  By  some  means,  best  known  to  herself,  she 
had  heard  that  my  master  was  once  more  a  rich  man, 
and  she  had  come  with  the  intention  of  doing  her  best 
to  ruin  him  for  the  second  time.  She  demanded  one  of 
two  things  :  either  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  wife  of 
.M .  Duplessis,  and  received  as  such  by  his  friends  ;  or 
else  to  be  subsidised  by  a  sum  equivalent  to  half  his 
annual  income,  on  condition  that  she  kept  the  marriage 
secret,  and  never  entered  Canada  again. 

*'  To  no  other  terms  would  the  harpy  listen  ;  and  my 
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master  was  fain,  at  last,  to  accede  to  her  second  propo- 
sition, and  so  rid  himself  of  her  presence  for  ever. 
Having  settled  everything  so  much  to  her  own  advan- 
tage, she  set  out  on  her  return  to  the  States,  but  had  only- 
left  Montreal  a  few  hours  when  she  was  seized  with  ill- 
ness so  severe  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  her  journey. 
An  address  found  on  her  person  caused  my  master  to  be 
sent  for ;  and  on  reaching  the  hotel  where  she  lay,  we 
found  her  far  gone  in  a  severe  attack  of  brain-fever. 
She  ran  a  close  race  for  life.  Ultimately,  she  recovered  ; 
but  the  fever  had  left  her  with  a  twist  of  the  brain, 
which  made  it  doubtful  Avhether  she  would  ever  be  fit  to 
mingle  writh  sane  people  again.  It  seems  that  there  was 
a  hereditary  taint  of  insanity  in  her  family,  and  now 
the  blight  had  fallen  upon  her.  My  master  had  her 
placed  in  a  private  asylum,  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Van  Goost ;  and  it  was  fully  understood  between 
them  that  Madame  was  to  be  considered  as  insane  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  her  life.  Van  Goost,  in  fact,  con- 
stituted himself  her  gaoler  for  life,  for  which  service  he 
was  of  course  handsomely  paid. 

"  After  this  little  episode,  M.  Henri,  accompanied  by 
your  humble  servant,  set  out  for  Europe  for  the  second 
time  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  tour  that  we  first 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  your  Ladyship  and  the  late 
excellent  Sir  Philip.  Your  Ladyship  knows  how  the  ac- 
quaintance began  ;  how  we  all  came  to  England  together ; 
how  my  master  took  up  his  residence  at  Lilac  Lodge  ; 
and  what  a  great  favourite  ho  was  with  Sir  Philip.  It 
was  some  time  before  this  that  the  brilliant  idea  had 
first  struck  him,  which  he  now  began  to  elaborate  care- 
fully Marie  was  shut  up  for  life ;  he  himself  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  man  ;  he  would  marry 
an  heiress,  and  make  his  own  fortune  and  mine  at  the 
same  time.  Ah,  the  beautiful  scheme  !  it  was  worthy 
the  genius  of  M.  Henri.  The  charming  Mademoiselle 
Erederica  was  the  object  of  his  adoration  ;  and  he  would 
have  married  her,  Madame,  as  surely  as  you  read  these 
lines  (and  what  an  excellent  husband  he  would  have 
made  her!  for  he  had  the  good,  the  noble  heart),  but 
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for  ;i  most  unhappy  accident.  That  accident  was  the 
escape  of  La  Ghattc  li.tnjf  from  the  custody  of  the  Heir 
Van  (ioost.  She  got  into  Van  G-oost's  private  room  the 
night  she  went  away,  and  ransacked  his  papers  till  she 
found  a  letter  containing  M.  Henri's  address  in  England; 
and  in  less  than  a  month  from  that  night,  she  arrived 
at  Kingsthorpo  Station.  She  was  disagreeable  at  first, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  spoil  everything  ;  but  ultimately 
she  fell  into  M.  Henri's  views,  and  agreed  to  pass  as  his 
sister,  but  insisted  upon  being  introduced  as  such  to  his 
friends  at  Belair.  With  an  understanding  to  that  effect, 
my  master  left  her.  But  to  introduce  this  uncultured 
creature — who  required  winding  up  with  cognac  every 
morning,  and  whose  manners  and  conversation  had  a 
coarse  theatrical  tinge — as  his  sister  to  the  refined  and 
courtly  Sir  Philip,  and  to  the  beautiful  miss  wdio  was  to 
be  his  wife,  was  more  than  he  could  bear  to  do.  In  this 
emergency,  Antoine  proved  himself  a  useful  ally. 

"  On  the  third  day  of  Madame's  stay  at  Kingsthorpc, 
M.  Henri  went  to  fetch  her  away,  on  pretence  of  taking 
her  to  more  comfortable  apartments  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  He  drove  her  round  by  way  of  the  old  coast-road, 
as  being  more  lonely  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  he  had 
in  viesv.  Half-way  along  this  road,  in  a  curve  of  the 
moors,  there  lay  perdue  a  covered  cart,  in  attendance 
on  which  were  your  humble  servant  and  another  indi- 
vidual whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name.  Madame  was 
evidently  distrustful  of  M.  Henri's  intentions  ;  and  when, 
shortly  after  leaving  Kingsthorpe,  her  nose  began  to 
bleed,  her  superstitious  nature  at  once  put  clown  that 
little  incident  as  a  bad  omen,  and  she  implored  him  to 
take  her  back.  But  he  only  laughed  at  her  ridiculous 
fancies,  as  he  called  them,  and  drove  on  faster.  When 
opposite  the  spot  where  we  lay  hidden,  M.  Henri  re- 
quested Madame  to  alight,  on  the  plea  that  something 
was  wrong  with  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  gig.  She  got 
down,  and  seated  herself  on  the  grass,  close  by  the  spot 
known  as  Martell's  Leap.  The  signal  agreed  upon  as  a 
summons  to  us  who  were  in  hiding  was  a.  shrill  whistle. 
The  .-;-ual  was  so  long  in  coming,  that   I  grew  curious 
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at  last,  and  popped  my  head  over  a  hillock  to  see  how 
affairs  were  progressing ;  when  what  should  I  see  but 
Monsieur  and  Madame  struggling  together  like  two  mad 
people,  and  apparently  trying  which  could  throw  the  other 
over  the  precipice.  One  of  them  was  really  mad,  and  that 
was  Madame,  as  we  were  not  long  in  discovering,  when 
we  succeeded  in  separating  them,  which  we  did  only 
just  in  time — another  minute  would  have  seen  one  or 
both  of  them  tumbled  from  the  cliff.  Madame's  old 
malady  had  suddenly  come  back  upon  her  as  she  sat 
there  on  the  grass ;  and  when  M.  Henri  approached  her, 
she  sprang  up,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  swore 
that  she  would  fiing  him  over  the  precipice.  '  In  the 
sudden  surprise  of  such  an  attack,  I  forgot  everything 
except  the  very  proper  desire  I  had  to  keep  my  neck  un- 
broken,'said  M.  Henri,  afterwards.  '  I  forgot  entirely  that 
a  single  cry  for  help  would  have  brought  you  two  worthy 
fellows  to  my  assistance ;  and  I  believe  I  should  have 
gone  over  the  cliff  in  grim  silence,  had  you  not  appeared 
just  at  that  last  opportune  moment  which  is  always 
provided  in  plays  and  romances  for  the  rescue  of  virtue 
in  distress.' 

"  It  was  a  raving  madwoman,  tied  tightly  down  among 
the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  light  cart,  that  we  took 
that  evening  across  the  moors  to  a  certain  house,  where 
her  coming  as  a  sane  woman  had  been  provided  for. 
Shut  up  here  from  the  world,  she  was  at  liberty  to  be 
mad  or  not,  as  pleased  her  best.  What  would  be  her 
ultimate  fate,  was  a  question  left  open  for  future  de- 
cision. She  was  removed  from  my  master's  path,  and 
M.  Henri  was  now  at  liberty  to  act  as  though  no  such 
creature  were  in  existence. 

"  Who  was  the  writer  of  the  mysterious  letter  received 
by  my  master  one  night  about  two  months  after  Madame 
Marie  had  been  so  judiciously  disposed  of?  That  is  a 
question  which  neither  M.  Henri  nor  I  was  ever  able  to 
answer.  It  was  a  letter  written  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion— written  under  the  impression  that  M.  Henri  had 
committed  a  murder  ;  warning  him  that  his  crime  was 
discovered,  and  that  the  police  were  on  his  track  ;  and 
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advising  him  to  flee  while  ho  had  yet  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  He  did  flee — not  that  he  had  committed  the 
crime  imputed  to  him,  but  because  his  staying  would 
have  involved  the  discovery  to  the  world  of  that  dark 
secret  which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  hide  from  it ; 
and,  as  ho  afterwards  confessed,  he  lacked  the  courage 
to  go  through  such  an  ordeal.  His  hopes  were  crushed 
at  one  fell  blow  The  edifice  which  he  had  been  patiently 
building  for  so  long  a  time  had  crumbled  into  ruins  at 
his  feet ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  get 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  lay  hid  in  London  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  he  ventured  down  to  Monkshire 
iD  disguise,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  in  the  very 
house  in  which  his  mad  wife  was  shut  up  ;  and  there  I 
joined  him.  By  this  time,  his  second  fortune  was  al- 
most gone  ;  for,  without  being  extravagant  in  any  way, 
his  expenses  had  been  heavy,  and  so  long  as  the  pro- 
spect of  a  wealthy  marriage  lured  him  on,  he  hardly 
cared  how  his  money  went.  But  it  was  now,  when  the 
dreadful  eyes  of  poverty  were  staring  him  in  the  face, 
that  the  happy  genius  of  M.  Henri  showed  at  its  bright- 
est. He  conceived  a  brilliant  scheme,  which,  should  it 
prove  successful,  would  rehabilitate  his  broken  fortunes 
at  a  single  coup.  You,  Madame,  as  the  victim  of  that 
plot,  are  scarcely,  perhaps,  the  proper  personage  to  ap- 
preciate its  brilliancy ;  but  I  will  venture  to  state  that 
no  disinterested  person  could  become  acquainted  with 
its  details,  without  passing  an  eulogy  on  the  daring  and 
ingenuity  with  which  its  every  step  was  characterized. 

''  How  we  sped  that  night  at  Belair,  your  Ladyship 
knows  as  well  as  he  who  writes  these  lines,  for  your 
two  visitors  were  none  other  than  M.  Henri  Duplessis 
and  Antoine  Gaudin.  The  survivor  of  the  two  now 
craves  your  Ladyship's  pardon  for  the  violence  which 
the  necessities  of  the  case  compelled  him  to  resort  to. 
We  had  succeeded,  M.  Henri  and  I,  almost  beyond  our 
expectations.  The  gems  which  my  master  had  on  his 
person  when  we  left  Belair  that  night,  would,  in  that 
New  World  to  which  we  were  bound,  have  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  colossal  fortune  which  M.  Henri  had  de- 
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termined  on  devoting  all  his  future  energies  to  building 
up ;  and  that  he  would  have  succeeded,  who  that  knew 
him  could  gainsay  ?  But  for  him  no  such  bright  future 
was  ever  to  dawn.  We  were  walking:  across  the  moors 
on  our  way  home,  when  that  wretch — that  tigress — that 
fiend  incarnate,  who  with  devilish  cunning  had  contrived 
to  make  her  escape,  suddenly  confronted  my  master,  who 
was  walking  a  short  distance  in  front  of  me  ;  and  before 
I  had  time  to  interfere  in  any  way,  he  was  no  longer 
among  the  living.  The  precise  mode  of  his  death  it  is 
needless  to  detail  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  that 
woman  is  his  murderess ;  and  had  I  been  able  to  reach 
her  at  the  time,  she- would  not  have  escaped  with  life. 
My  dear  master  lies  buried  under  the  wild  moorland. 
These  hands  dug  his  grave,  and  these  eyes  were  the  last 
that  looked  on  him  before  the  turf  was  laid  over  his 
head  that  covered  him  up  from  human  ken  for  ever.  It 
was  better  so.  All  the  '  inquests  '  in  the  world  could 
not  have  brought  him  back  to  life  for  a  single  moment ; 
and  he  will  sleep  none  the  worse  in  that  he  does  not  rest 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  your  churches.  I  return  you 
the  gems  and  other  articles  borrowed  by  M.  Duplessis 
from  your  Ladyship.  Xow  that  his  dear  master  is  dead, 
Antoine  cares  not  to  retain  them. 

"  From  this  narrative,  your  Ladyship  will  perceive 
how  largely  M.  Duplessis  was  the  victim  of  unfortunate 
circumstances  ;  and  remembering  this,  you  will  not  fail 
to  do  him  justice  in  your  recollections.  You,  Madame, 
know  what  he  was  in  society — how  handsome,  how 
witty,  how  accomplished.  But  the  silver  lining  of  his 
character — his  goodness,  his  generosity,  the  thorough 
nobility  of  his  disposition,  can  never,  alas !  be  fully 
known  to  any  one  but  to  him  who  writes  these  lines — 
that  is  to  say.  Madame,  to  your  Ladyship's  humble  and 
devoted  servant,  Antoixe  Gaudin." 
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A    GIMSTLY    V1SIT01.'. 

Gi'kxey  Brackexkidgk,  fleeing  from  the  consequences  of 
the  deed  lie  had  done,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  lay  in  hiding  there,  in  a  low  water-side  tavern 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.     He  had  not  intended, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  stay  there  more  than  a  few  days, 
but  to  get  out  of  the  country  altogether,  as  soon  as  he 
should  see  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  safety      But 
when,  the  fourth  morning  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  read  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  long  extract  from  a 
Monkshire  journal,   describing    the    finding    of  Jerry's 
body  in  the  shut-up  house — found  the  afternoon  follow- 
ing the  lad's  death,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  made 
by  Griggs  the  cobbler,  who  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Winch 
was  making  anxious  inquiries  after  her  missing    son ; 
and  when  he  read  the  account  of  the  inquest,  and  how 
it  had  resulted  in  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  himself,  he  began  to  see  that  his  scheme  for 
getting  out  of  the  country,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  was  not  so  entirely  free  from  danger  as  he  had  at 
first  imagined  it  would  be.     A  minute  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  his  personal  appearance  would  have  already 
been  sent  to  every  large  seaport  in  the  kingdom  :  and 
to  go  down  to  the  docks  in  search  of  a  vessel  either  at 
London  or  Liverpool,  would  be  like  putting  his  head 
into  the  lion's  den.     It  was  true  that  he  had  disguised 
himself  in  some  measure,  having  shaved  off  his  whis- 
kers, and  had  his  hair  cut  close,  and  altered  the  style  of 
his  dress.     But  he  had  all  an  ignorant  man  s  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  police,  and  he  felt  that  his  dis- 
guise would  stand   him  in  poor  stead  under  the  keen 
eyes  of  a  detective  in  whose  memory  a  certain  paragraph 
of  the  Hue  aid  Cry  was  busily  fermenting. 

Xo;  he  had  better  lie  quietly  by  for  a  few  weeks,  till 
something  fresher  and  more  important  should  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  blue-coated  gentry  ;  and  then 
take  an  opportunity  of  dropping  down  the  river  by 
some    night -sailing    steamer,    bound    he    hardly    cared 
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whither.  He  was  not  without  funds,  having  brought 
away  with  him,  in  addition  to  what  money  of  his  own 
he  had  by  him  at  the  time,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Winch,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
his  hands  on  the  preceding  day,  for  the  purpose  of  bein 
deposited  by  him  in  the  county  bank  at  Eastringham. 
He  knew,  from  the  evidence  as  given  in  the  newspaper, 
that  a  charge  of  absconding  with  this  money  had  been 
brought  against  him  bv  the  indignant  widow,  and  that 
he  was  "  wanted "  by  Justice  to  answer  for  a  double 
crime.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  but  for  that  cursed 
money,  which  lie  had  put  into  his  pocket  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  when  coming  away,  he  would  have  gone 
back,  and  have  given  himself  up,  and  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  whatever  charge  might  have  been  brought 
against  him.  That  Jerry  Winch  owed  his  death  to  him, 
he  could  not  disprove  ;  but  no  one  but  himself  knew 
the  reason  why  the  chloroform  had  been  administered  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trump  up  some  plausible 
story  to  account  for  having  made  use  of  it,  which,  if 
credited  by  a  jury,  would  soften  Jerry's  premature 
death  from  a  crime  into  a  mere  error  of  judgment.  At 
the  worst,  they  could  but  record  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  him,  which  a  few  months'  imprison- 
ment would  expiate  in  full. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  case, 
Brackenridge  would  have  had  the  courage  to  take  a 
course  so  apparently  straightforward,  because,  even  then, 
he  would  have  had  to  piece  together  some  story  that 
would  bear  cross-examination,  to  account  for  Jerry's 
death  ;  and  he  felt  himself  deficient  both  in  the  audacity 
and  the  invention  requisite  for  such  a  course.  But,  now 
that  he  had  taken  the  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  as 
his  own,  such  a  step  was  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
Should  he  be  captured,  nothing  less  than  a  prosecution 
for  felony  awaited  him. 

So  Gurney  Brackenridge  lay  in  hiding  at  the  dirty 
little  water-side  public  known  as  the  "  Three  Fishes," 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  frowsy  and  disreputable  neigh- 
bourhood.    Thev  were  not  in  the  habit   of  letting:   out 
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beds  at  the  ''Throe  Fishes,"  their  profits  being  arrived 
at  by  a  much  readier  process.  But  the  landlord  was 
one  of  those  men  who  cared  little  how  he  turned  a 
penny,  so  long  as  he  did  turn  it ;  and  when  the  chemist, 
wayworn,  dusty,  and  utterly  fagged  out,  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him  five  minutes  before  closing-time  one  night, 
whether  he  could  be  accommodated  till  morning,  he  had 
promptly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  had  at  once 
turned  his  sister  and  two  children  out  of  their  warm 
bed  in  order  to  accommodate  this  white-faced  stranger. 
And  there  Brackenridge  had  stayed.  His  bedroom  ac- 
commodation was  of  the  poorest ;  his  meals  were  served 
up  in  a  style  very  different  from  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  at  home  ;  and  he  was  waited  on  by  a  saucy, 
slatternly  girl,  whose  ears  he  felt  a  longing  to  box  twenty 
times  a  day ;  besides  which,  both  house  and  neighbour- 
hood were  thoroughly  detestable.  But  then — no  one 
ever  asked  him  any  questions  ;  no  one  ever  seemed  to 
suspect  his  reasons  for  lingering  there,  one  day  after 
another ;  every  atom  of  that  seething  mass  of  humanity 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  was  so  intent  on  its  own 
bitter  struggle  for  the  needful  daily  crust,  or  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  fierce  pleasures,  to 
heed  him  in  any  way  ;  and  he  almost  felt  that  he  was 
safe.  "  Expecting  some  relations  from  the  East  Indies, 
are  you  ?  "  said  the  landlord  one  day,  in  reply  to  some 
mumbled  explanation  from  Brackenridge  of  his  long 
stay  at  the  "  Three  Fishes."  "  That's  all  right  enough, 
I  dare  say ;  but  you  may  as  well  understand  Bob  Jarvis 
once  for  all.  So  long  as  a  man  pays  his  way  like  a  man, 
and  ain't  stuck  up,  I  axes  no  questions.  Whether  a 
cove's  on  the  square,  or  whether  he's  under  a  cloud, 
don't  matter  a  penn'orth  to  me." 

Brackenridge  began  to  find  his  life  intolerably  dull. 
He  sent  out  for  a  newspaper  every  morning,  which  he 
contrived  to  make  last  him  till  his  one-o'clock  dinner 
was  brought  up  ;  but  when  that  was  over,  he  had  no  re- 
source left  but  to  smoke  and  sleep  away  the  long  dreary 
afternoons,  which  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come 
to  an  end.     He  never  ventured  out  of  doors  while  the 
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faintest  glimmer  of  daylight  lingered  in  the  sky.  But 
as  soon  as  night  had  fairly  set  in,  and  the  "  Three 
Fishes,"  waking  up  from  the  semi-lethargy  of  its  day- 
light existence,  lighted  all  its  lamps,  indoors  and  out, 
and  began  to  grow  jovial,  not  to  say  uproarious,  after  its 
own  fashion,  which  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one, 
then  would  the  forlorn  chemist  steal  out  at  the  back- 
door, and  tramp  the  frowsy  streets  for  hours.  He  rarely 
wandered  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the  "  Three 
Fishes,"  but  found  his  way  back  to  it  again  and  again  in 
the  course  of  each  evening's  peregrination,  or  rather  to 
some  point  from  which  its  lamps  could  be  seen.  For  no 
sooner  hadhe  left  it  behind  him,  than  he  became  possessed 
by  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  its  existence  ;  a 
dread  of  fire,  or  of  some  other  unforeseen  calamity,  over- 
taking it  while  he  was  away  ;  which  dragged  him  back, 
times  without  number,  against  his  better  sense,  as  it  were, 
that  he  might  satisfy  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that 
the  crazy  old  building  was  still  intact.  He  was  not 
without  a  reason  for  his  anxiety.  Behind  a  loose  piece 
of  skirting-board  at  the  back  of  his  bed  lay  hidden  away 
the  canvas-bag  containing  the  hundred  and  twenty 
sovereigns  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
country  To  have  walked  about  such  a  neighbourhood 
with  such  a  sum  of  money  on  his  person,  would  have 
been  sheer  madness  ;  and  that  was  the  only  place  of  se- 
curity he  could  think  of. 

The  last  thing  every  night  before  tm*ning  in,  he  crept 
down  the  short  street  of  wlr'oh  the  "  Three  Fishes " 
formed  the  corner  house  abutting  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare, to  look  at  the  river.  Not  that  much  of  it  could  be 
seen  on  a  dark  night  by  looking  through  the  gateway  at 
the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  so  across  the  little  disused 
grain- wharf ;  nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  great  patch  of  black- 
ness with  a  fringe  of  fire-flies  on  the  opposite  shore. 
But  such  as  it  was,  he  loved  to  gaze  on  it,  no  one  less 
able  than  himself  to  explain  the  reason  why  ;  and  when 
the  tide  ran  high,  and  the  wind  was  at  all  rough,  he 
could  hear  the  melancholy  plish-plash  of  the  water 
against  the  stone  lip  of  the  wharf,  and  it  was  a  sound 
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that  drove  him  hack  to  his  room  with  a  chilled  heart, 
and  dim  forebodings  of  coming  ill.  But  none  the  less 
would  he  go  down  to  the  wharf  on  the  following  night, 
and  strain  his  eyes  into  the  darkness,  and  listen,  as 
though  he  were  expecting  the  coming  of  some  grim 
boatman  with  whom  he  had  an  appointment  that  must 
not  be  broken. 

Yes,  Gurney  Brackonridge  began  to  feel  the  life  he 
was  leading  intolerably  dull.  JSTo  wonder,  then,  that  he 
began  to  look  to  his  old  friend,  the  brandy  bottle,  for 
solace  and  companionship.  Under  the  wing  of  this 
trusty  friend,  he  could  forget  half  his  troubles,  or  afford 
to  view  them  with  as  much  equanimity  as  though  they 
were  the  property  of  some  one  else.  So,  little  by  little, 
the  alluring  habit  grew  upon  him,  and  day  by  day  his 
power  of  resistance  grew  weaker.  The  landlord  of  the 
"Three  Fishes  "  made  no  difficulty  about  procuring  as 
much  French  brandy  as  his  lodger  asked  for,  so  long  as 
his  privilege  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit  was  not  ob- 
jected to. 

One  evening,  while  rambling  about,  Brackenridge  got 
wet  through,  and  took  a  severe  cold.  After  that  time 
he  lay  in  bed  almost  day  and  night,  drinking  more  than 
ever,  and  rarely  going  outside  the  house,  except  now  and 
then  to  steal  down  the  street,  and  a:aze  throuerh  the  bars 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  river,  and  then  creep  back 
with  a  shiver  to  his  cheerless  room.  He  slept  so  much 
in  the  daytime  now  that  he  could  no  longer  rest  soundly 
at  night ;  and  his  pillow  was  often  haunted  by  frightful 
dreams,  from  which  he  would  wake  up  in  an  agony  so 
intense  as  made  him  dread  the  thought  of  ever  going  to 
sleep  again.  As  each  morning  came  round,  he  told 
himself  that  it  should  be  the  last  of  his  stay  at  the 
"  Three  Fishes;  "  that  on  the  following  day  he  would 
go  down  to  the  docks,  and  secure  a  berth  on  board  the 
first  ship  he  could  find  that  was  about  to  sail  at  once  for 
a  foreign  port,  no  matter  whither.  Surely  sufficient 
time  had  now  elapsed  for  his  little  affair  to  be  buried 
tinder  the  pressure  of  other  and  more  immediate  in- 
terests, and   such   a  step  as  he   contemplated  could  no 
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longer  be  attended  with  much  danger.  Yes,  he  would 
go  and  look  for  a  ship  next  morning  without  fail,  and 
get  out  of  this  cursed  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But,  when  next  morning  came,  bringing  with  it  a  nasty 
headache,  and  a  feeling  of  languor  and  utter  distaste  for 
exertion  of  any  kind,  the  soul  of  his  resolution  had 
vanished  ;  and  after  refreshing  himself  in  some  measure 
with  a  volley  or  two  of  curses,  invoked  on  his  own  head 
for  his  own  laziness  and  lack  of  purpose,  be  would  make 
another  appointment  with  himself  for  the  following 
morning,  which  would  be  broken  in  turn. 

':  I  call  him  the  Bottle  Conjuror,"  said  the  landlord 
to  his  wife  one  night,  in  allusion  to  their  lodger.  "  He 
has  an  almighty  swallow,  and  no  mistake.  And  so  quiet 
as  he  is  over  it  all !  No  noise,  no  blether.  I  like  a 
fellow  that  can  take  his  tipple  without  rowing." 

Waking  up  one  night  from  an  ugly  dream,  Bracken- 
ridge  started  up  in  bed,  and  gazed  fearfully  round,  as 
though  half-expecting  to  see  some  of  the  horrid  shapes 
with  which  his  sleep  had  been  crowded.  With  a  sigh  of 
relief,  he  recognized  where  he  was  ;  and  scrambling  out 
of  bed,  he  lighted  another  candle  in  addition  to  the  one 
that  was  already  burning,  and  mended  his  fire,  and  put 
on  a  few  articles  of  dress.  Then  he  drew  his  chair  up 
to  the  blaze,  and  poured  himself  out  a  tumbler  of  brandy, 
and  sat  down  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
till  morning.  His  daylight  slumbers  were  rarely  trou- 
bled with  bad  dreams ;  and  after  this  last  experience, 
he  determined  within  himself  that  he  would  turn  day 
into  night  in  future,  and  go  to  bed  no  more  during 
the  dark  hours.  He  heard  a  distant  clock  strike,  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  that  it  was  two  hours 
past  midnight.  How  quiet  everything  was  !  All  the 
world  but  himself  seemed  to  be  asleep  He  would  have 
liked,  just  now,  to  go  down  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
black  river ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  disturb  the  house- 
hold at  such  an  untimely  hour.  Suddenly  he  started, 
and  gazed  over  his  shoulder  with  straining  eyes.  Was 
there  not  somebody  outside  trying  the  casement  ?     But 
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next  moment  he  laughed  aloud  to  think  what  a  timor- 
ous fool  he  was.  "  I  ought  to  know  by  this  time,"  he 
muttered,  "  that  it's  only  that  blustering  old  Boreas  in 
want  of  a  night's  lodging  somewhere.  I  shall  be  fright- 
ened at  my  own  shadow  next." 

With  that,  he  took  a  long  pull  at  the  tumbler  of 
brandy.  Then,  with  his  slippered  feet  resting  on  the 
fender,  and  half  crouching  over  the  fire,  he  fell  to  brood- 
ing darkly  over  his  past  life,  more  especially  over  that 
string  of  strange  events  which  had  ended  by  landing 
him,  a  skulking  thief,  at  the  hostelry  of  the  "  Three 
Fishes." — More  brandy,  or  he  should  go  mad  ! — A  long 
pull  and  a  strong  pull. — Why,  he  was  better  already ! 
and  could  afford  to  snap  his  fingers  at  Black  Care,  and 
at  the  troop  of  demons  that  dog  his  heels,  and  dance 
with  red-hot  feet  on  the  brains  of  poor  sinners.  Elixir 
of  life  truly,  to  work  such  a  sudden  change  in  the 
miserable  wretch  of  a  few  minutes  ago !  There  were 
cakes  and  ale  in  store  yet,  even  for  such  as  he ;  and  the 
world  was  a  devilish  pleasant  place  to  live  in. 

Another  hour  striking  by  the  distant  clock.  "  One — 
two — three.  The  Miller  of  Dee,  so  jolly  was  he,  he 
cared  for  nobody,  no,  not  he." 

'•  Come  in."  He  had  heard  no  noise  of  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  but  there  was  certainly  a  knock  at  his  room- 
door. 

"  Jerry  Winch  !  "  He  almost  screamed  the  words,  as 
he  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  pressed  his  fingers  to 
his  burning  eyeballs  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
dread  apparition  which  his  diseased  imagination  had  con- 
jured up.  But  it  was  still  there  when  he  looked  again. 
So  he  took  the  half-emptied  bottle  in  his  hand,  and 
drained  a  draught  that  would  have  scorched  the  vitals 
of  any  one  less  case-hardened  than  himself.  "  That's 
better,"  he  muttered.  "  I  don't  care  a  damn  now  for  all 
the  ghosts  in  the  world."  There  was  a  wild  glare  of 
defiance  in  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  his  hands  shook  like 
those  of  a  man  stricken  with  palsy  as  he  waved  his  arm 
for  the  phantom  to  enter. 

'"  Curse  you  !  wiry  don't  you  come  in  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
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"Don't  stand  there,  staring  at  me  with  those  dead  man's 
eyes.  Shut  the  door  after  you,  and  take  that  chair. 
No  nearer,  if  you  please,  or  else  I  must  draw  back : 
ghosts  aint  pleasant  companions  at  close  quarters.  You 
look  awfully  cold. — You  always  are  cold  now,  and  I  shall 
be  the  same  when  I'm  like  you  ? — By  Jove  !  though,  I 
say,  that's  serious  ;  especially  for  a  fellow  like  me,  that 
never  could  stand  cold.  And,  I  say,  Jerry,  my  buck, 
why  do  you  have  your  jaw  tied  up  with  that  white 
cloth  ?  It  ain't  nice ;  there's  a  churchyard  flavour 
about  it  that  I  can't  stomach. — What  do  you  say  ?  It's 
the  custom  of  the  country  where  you  are  now  for  jaws 
to  be  tied  up  in  that  fashion  ?  Then  it's  a  custom  that 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Ugh  !  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  my 
veins  were  full  of  worms,  to  look  at  you. — While  you 
are  here,  Jerry,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  what  hap- 
pened to  you  at  my  house  was  quite  accidental — it  wasn't 
intended,  on  my  soul ;  and  I  hope  you  bear  no  malice. 
You  don't  Y  That's  kind — that's  good  of  you. — I  dare- 
say, now,  that  unsubstantial  fellows  like  you  have  con- 
ceit enough  to  fancy  that  they  know  a  heap  of  things  ; 
but  I'd  wager  my  two  ears  that  you  can't  tell  me  where 
I  shall  be,  and  what  I  shall  be  doing,  twelve  hours  from 
this  time. — What  do  you  say  ?  I  shall  be  down  by 
Deptford  Creek  ?  That's  a  lie,  anyhow ;  I  shall  be 
nothing  of  the  sort.  But  never  mind,  my  young 
romancer ;  go  ahead,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  be  doing 
down  by  Deptford  Creek  to-morrow  afternoon.  You 
shake  your  head  ;  you  won't  answer.  I  thought  that 
would  be  a  poser  for  you.  Come,  now,  I'll  put  my 
question  another  way.  How  shall  I  go  down  to  Dept- 
ford Creek  to-morrow  afternoon  ? — By  water,  do  you 
say  r"  You  are  a  liar,  Jerry  !  But  never  mind  ;  tell  me 
what  will  happen  when  I  get  down  to  the  Creek  2 — 
There  will  be  a  crowd  of  people,  and  two  men  will  hook 
a  body  from  among  the  mud  and  piles,  and  nobody  there 
will  know  whose  it  is — is  that  what  I  understand  you  to 
say  ?  Very  interesting,  certainly  ;  only  I  don't  quite 
see  in  what  way  it  concerns  me.  I  must  have  another 
nip  of  brandy  to  take  the  taste  of  your  last  remark  out 
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of  my  mouth.  A  drowned  body  !  Faugb  !  let's  talk  of 
something-  else- — -You  must  bo  going,  do  you  say? 
With  all  my  heart,  for  it  is  rather  late,  you  know. 
Next  time  you  pay  me  a  visit,  come  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour — by  daylight,  if  possible.  And  I  say,  Jerry,  do 
leave  off  wearing  that  white  cloth  round  your  face;  and 
there's  a  cold,  fishy  look  in  your  eyes  that  I  don't  like; 
and  there's  a  bluish  tinge  about  your  complexion  that  I 
don't  remember  to  have  noticed  before.  Do,  my  dear 
fellow,  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  your  appearance. 
— You  want  me  to  go  with  you,  do  you  say  ?  Much 
obliged,  but  I'd  rather  stay  where  I  am. — There's  some- 
thing outside  you  want  to  show  me  ?  What,  in  the 
iiend's  name,  can  there  be  outside  worth  my  going  to 
look  at,  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?  Oh,  you  won't  stir, 
won't  you,  unless  I'll  go  a  bit  of  the  way  with  you  ? 
You're  an  infernal  old  nuisance,  Jerry,  to  say  so ;  and  I 
shan't  fret  if  I  don't  see  your  ugly  phiz  again  for  a  blue 
moon.  I  suppose  I  must  do  as  you  want  me,  or  I  shall 
never  get  rid  of  you  ;  so  start  at  once." 

Having  fortified  himself  with  another  pull  at  his  long- 
necked  favourite,  Brackenridge  was  ready,  without  fur- 
ther preparation,  to  accompany  his  ghostly  visitor.  He 
rose,  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  with  his  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  figure  which  his  disordered  brain 
had  conjured  up,  he  crossed  the  floor,  and  opening  the 
door,  passed  into  the  corridor  outside,  which  was  lighted 
at  its  further  end  by  a  window  that  opened  direct  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  next  house.  Towards  this  window, 
through  which  a  white  stream  of  moonlight  was  now 
falling,  the  chemist  advanced,  still  following  that  some- 
thing invisible  to  all  eyes  but  his  own. 

"  Not  there,  Jerry — not  there,  man  !  "  he  said,  in  an 
excited  whisper.  "  That  window  opens  on  to  the  leads, 
and  your  way  lies  down  the  staircase.  What's  that  you 
say  ?  You  are  going  to  take  a  walk  on  the  leads,  and  I 
must  go  with  you  ?  Well,  go  ahead,  my  hearty  ;  G.  B. 
is  not  the  man  to  shirk  anything  he  has  promised.  It 
would  have  been  more  mannerly  of  you,  though,  Jerry, 
to  have   left  the   window   oncn   behind   von.    instead  of 
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flitting  through  in  that  queer  fashion,  and  leaving  me 
to  bungle  over  it  as  I  best  can.  Ecod  !  though,  but  it 
blows  cool  out  here." 

By  this  time  Brackenridge  was  standing  on  the  leads 
of  the  house  next  to  the  "  Three  Fishes,"  in  the  little 
street  leading  down  to  the  river.  The  houses  in  this 
street  were  of  one  uniform  height,  and  wTere  built  after 
an  antiquated  style,  with  dormer  windows  in  the  roof, 
in  front  of  which  was  a  flat,  leaded  space,  and  outside 
that  a  broad  raised  parapet.  On  to  this  parapet  Bracken- 
ridge now  stepped  without  hesitation,  following  his 
phantom  guide.  A  single  false  step  would  have  precipi- 
tated him  into  the  street  below  ;  but  there  was  this  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  state  in  which  Brackenridge  then 
was  in  so  far  resembled  somnambulism  that  he  was 
apparently  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  his  eyes 
as  a  safeguard  for  his  feet.  He  seemed  to  see  nothing 
save  the  gliding  phantom  before  him.  He  looked  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  He  saw  nothing  of 
the  vast  panorama  of  house-tops  stretching  out  inter- 
minably on  three  sides  of  him,  he  saw  nothing  of  the 
dark  river  in  front  of  him,  towards  which  his  steps  were 
tending;  but  with  eyes  that  never  winked,  or  broke 
away  for  a  single  instant  from  their  intense  stare  at 
vacancy,  and  with  unfaltering  feet,  he  went  onward 
to  his  doom. 

"  A  regular  wild-goose  chase  this,  and  no  mistake," 
he  muttered.  "  Jerry,  Jerry,  you  imp  of  Satan  !  where 
are  you  leading  me  to  ?  Not  up  there,  you  nincompoop  ! 
Well,  if  we  must,  we  must ;  but  we  can't  get  much 
further,  at  any  rate,  for  the  river's  just  below."  While 
the  chemist  was  speaking,  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
parapet  along  which  he  had  been  walking,  and  close 
before  him  rose  the  higher  roof  of  the  disused  granary, 
which  was  built  on  to  the  last  house  of  the  street,  and 
ran  flush  up  to  the  river,  with  a  penthouse,  and  a  crane, 
for  convenience  in  hoisting  grain  into  and  out  of  the 
barges  which  occasionally  moored  alongside.  Behind 
the  stack  of  chimneys  belonging  to  the  last  house,  a 
small  iron  ladder  gave  access  to  the  roof  of  the  granary, 
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which  hail  probably  boon  put  there  as  a  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  lire.  Up  this  ladder  Brackenridge  now 
mounted. 

'■  Not  another  step  will  I  follow  you.  Jerry,  my  buck," 
said  the  chemist,  in  a  positive  tone,  as  he  stepped  on  to 
the  roof;  "  and  it's  my  belief  that  I'm  a  confounded  ass 
for  having  come  so  far.  Now  show  me  what  you've  got 
to  show  me,  and  let  me  go  back  to  my  room,  for  it's 
awfully  cold  here.     Oh  no,  of  course  you  don't  feel  it ; 

you've    got   no •      Jerry,     Jerry!    don't!    don't!" 

screamed  the  wretched  man,  starting  from  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  been  standing,  his  white,  drawn  face  all 
distorted  with  terror,  while  a  light  foam  began  to  gather 
on  his  lips.  With  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  of  lightning, 
the  air-drawn  phantom  which  he  had  been  following- 
had  changed  its  semblance.  It  was  no  longer  the  like- 
ness of  Jerry  in  the  flesh  that  he  saw  before  him,  but 
the  likeness  of  Jerry  out  of  the  flesh.  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  skeleton  clothed  in  the  habiliments 
Jerry  had  been  wont  to  wear — the  home-spun  suit,  the 
conical  hat,  the  hob-nailed  shoes,  were  all  there.  There 
was  even  a  peculiar  little  self-conceited  pose  of  the  head, 
common  to  Jerry  when  the  poor  simpleton  was  more 
than  usually  well  pleased  with  himself;  and,  more 
terrible  than  all  else,  there,  too,  were  Mogaddo  and 
Pipanta,  writhing  and  coiling  round  the  fleshless  arms 
and  neck  of  their  master,  as  Brackenridge  had  often 
seen  them  do  when  alive. 

Almost  before  Brackenridge  had  time  to  note  this 
horrible  transformation,  the  phantom  swiftly  altei'ed  its 
position,  and  placed  itself  between  him  and  the  ladder. 

With  another  scream,  even  more  shrill  than  the  first 
one,  the  haunted  wretch  fell  back.  "  Oh,  Jerry,  lad, 
have  mercy,  have  mercy  !  "  he  cried.  "  What  have  I 
done  to  be  tormented  thus  ?  I  will  confess  everything  ; 
I  will  go  back  and  give  myself  up  ;  only  leave  me — leave 
me,  or  I  shall  go  mad !  " 

Trembling  in  every  linib,  the  chemist  retreated  step  by 
step  along  the  flat  roof  of  the  granary,  and  step  by  step 
the  phantom  followed   him  up,  leering  at  him  horribly 
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from  under  its  conical  hat ;  while  the  glittering  eyes  of 
.Uogaddo  and  Pipanta,  fixed  full  on  Brackenridge's  eyes, 
seemed  to  pierce  his  brain  like  spikes  of  flame.  He  had 
either  forgotten  how  close  he  was  to  the  river,  or  was 
heedless  of  his  danger  in  the  great  dread  that  lay 
upon  him.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fatal  spot,  slowly 
pursued  by  the  remorseless  foe  which  his  own  fancy  had 
conjured  up. 

"  Have  mercy,  have  mercy !  "  he  wailed,  with  clasped 
hands,  but  still  retreating.  "Let  me  keep  my  senses; 
let  me  have  time  to " 

Not  another  word  on  earth.  A  sudden  fall  backward 
from  the  roof  of  the  granary;  a  wild  shriek,  borne  far 
through  the  night  air  ;  a  heavy  splash  in  the  swift-flow- 
ing  river ;  and  Gnrney  Brackenridge  was  no  longer* 
among  the  living.  That  wild  cry,  and  that  heavy  splash 
were  heard  by  the  crew  of  the  Thames  police-boat  on 
duty  no  great  distance  away.  They  were  quickly  on  the 
spot,  and  rowed  about  it  for  nearly  an  hour ;  but  no- 
thing more  was  seen  or  heard.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day — for  it  was  early  morning  when  all  this  took 
place — a  little  crowd  was  assembled  down  Deptford 
way,  watching  two  men  drag  a  drowned  body  from 
among  the  piles  and  mud,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the 
recediiiL1'  tide. 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 

V.    V.    0. 

Lady  Si'!:xcela['<;i[  never  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the 
rough  treatment  she  received  at  the  hands  of  Duplessis 
and  his  accomplice,  and  the  subsequent  hour  of  awful 
suspense,  when  death  in  one  of  his  most  terrible  aspects 
stared  her  in  the  face.  Her  nervous  system  had  been 
over-taxed,  too,  by  the  mental  excitement  of  the  few 
preceding  weeks,  culminating  in  her  confession  in  the 
vault.  And  now  that  he  whom  she  had  too  credulously 
believed  to  be  dead,  had  made  his  appearance  once  more 
on  the  scene,  and  had,  indeed,  saved  her  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own,  it  seemed  to  the  lone,  miserable  woman  that 
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there  was  nothing  left  -worth  living  lor,  and  the  sooner 
she  was  done  with  the  world  and  its  vanities,  the  better 
lor  every  one.  The  one  great  scheme  of  her  life  was 
irretrievably  wrecked,  and  all  her  earthly  hopes  were 
drowned  with  it. 

For  the  four  days  following  the  night  of  her  rescue 
she  lay  in  bed,  and  refused  to  see  any  one  but  the  wo- 
man who  took  her  her  meals  ;  interdicting  both  Gaston 
and  Martha  Winch  from  entering  her  room.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  she  sent  for  John  and  her 
son. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh,"  she 
said,  turning  on  the  young  man  a  worn,  wan  face,  "  to 
ask  your  forgiveness  for  the  great  wrong  I  have  done 
you ;  and  to  claim  your  kind  offices  for  Gaston  when  I 
shall  be  no  more.  You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
mv  son  was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  mother's  crime. 
What  I  did  was  done  to  benefit  him,  but  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  base  means  by  which  my  ends  were  accom- 
plished. For  myself,  I  think  that  during  the  little  re- 
maining time  that  is  left  me  here,  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  know  that  you  had  forgiven  me.  That  you  are 
brave  I  have  had  ample  proof,  and  brave  natures  are 
always  generous." 

John  had  flushed  at  hearing  himself  thus  acknow- 
ledged as  Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh ;  but  the  feeling 
which  evoked  the  rush  of  colour  quickly  died  away, 
and  both  his  eyes  and  voice  were  full  of  grave  tenderness 
as  he  answered  Lady  Spencelaugh. 

"  For  whatever  wrong  or  injury  your  Ladyship  may 
at  any  time  have  done  me,"  he  said,  "  I  pray  you  to 
accept  my  full  and  entire  forgiveness.  Let  siidi  wrong 
be  as  utterly  forgotten  between  us  as  though  it  had 
never  existed.  You  w7ere  my  father's  wife,  Lady  Spence- 
laugh, and  that  fact  renders  you  sacred  in  my  eyes  ;  and 
in  time  to  come,  I  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  to  re- 
gard you  with  somewhat  of  the  respect  and  devotion 
due  from  a  son  to  a  mother.  From  this  day,  try  to  re- 
member that  you  have  two  children.  And  as  for  Gaston 
here,"  he  added,  turning 'towards  the  sullen  young  man 
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standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  "  I  admit  that 
it  must  seem  very  hard  for  him  to  be  dispossessed  by  a 
stranger  of  what  he  has  been  brought  up  to  look  upon 
as  his  own.  But  I  hope  that  after  a  little  time  he  will 
learn  to  look  upon  that  stranger  as  a  brother ;  and  in 
any  case,  he  will  find  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  act  un- 
generously by  him." 

Gaston  pretended  not  to  see  the  proffered  hand. 
"  But  the  proofs  ?  "  he  said,  in  an  aggrieved  voice, 
addressing  his  mother.  "  Mr.  Greenhough  told  me  no 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  afternoon  that  the  proofs  of 
the  identity  of  this — this  gentleman,  with  the  person  he 
states  himself  to  be  were  by  no  means  clear  at  present. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Ave  are  eetting'  on  a  little  too  fast 
just  now." 

"  This  gentleman  is  Arthur  Spencelaugh,  your  father's 
eldest  son,"  said  her  Ladyship,  solemnly,  to  Gaston. 
"  Whatever  further  proofs  Mr.  Greenhough  may  think 
proper  to  ask  for,  cannot  alter  that  fact.  I  committed 
a  great  crime,  Gaston,  to  benefit  you,  as  I  thought ;  but 
I  now  charge  you  earnestly  not  to  perpetuate  that  crime 
by  striving  to  ignore  facts  which  must  ultimately  be 
acknowledged  by  the  world.  I  tell  you  again,  this  is 
Sir  Arthur  Spencelaugh,  and  your  brother." 

"  Your  son  is  right,  Lady  Spencelaugh,"  said  John. 
"  In  his  position,  he  has  no  right  to  accept  anything  on 
hearsay.  I  will  meet  him  to-morrow,  together  with  Mr 
Greenhough,  and  will  lay  before  them  such  proofs  that 
I  really  am  the  person  I  claim  myself  to  be,  as  cannot,  I 
think,  be  met  by  any  reasonable  doubt." 

Accordingly,  the  three  met  together  next  morning, 
when  John  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  result 
of  his  visit  to  America,  which  account,  as  far  as  it  now 
concerns  us,  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  sentences. 
John's  first  efforts  had  been  directed  to  finding  Ike 
Yarnold,  the  old  squatter,  to  whose  charge  he  had  been 
committed  by  Kreefe ;  and  in  this  attempt  he  had  hap- 
pily succeeded.  The  old  man  recognized  John  before 
the  latter  spoke  to  him ;  and  when  he  was  made  to 
understand  the  service  that  was  required  at  his  hands, 
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and  satisfied  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  himself,  he 
at  once  agreed  to  go  before  the  mayor  of  the  nearest 
town,  and  there  have  his  deposition  as  to  the  identity  of 
John  taken  in  proper  form.  The  only  son  of  Yarnold 
now  living  at  home  also  deposed  before  the  same  func- 
tionary to  the  identity  of  John  with  the  youth  who  had 
lived  under  his  father's  roof  for  so  many  years.  Before 
leaving,  the  old  squatter  presented  John  with  two  or 
three  faded  notes,  written  by  Kreefe,  and  all  referring 
more  or  less  to  "  the  boy  ;"  which  notes  had  been  trea- 
sured up  by  Ike,  as  the  only  post  letters  he  had  ever 
received  in  his  life.  Encouraged  by  this  first  success 
John's  next  effort  was  directed  to  finding  out  the  par- 
ticular Mullinsville  to  which,  if  the  information  given 
him  by  an  old  inhabitant  of  Willsburgh  might  be  relied 
upon,  the  Kreefes  had  removed  on  their  departure  from 
the  latter  place.  Mullinsville,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, proved  to  be  the  town  of  which  he  was  in 
quest.  Here  he  succeeded  in  picking  up  ample  particu- 
lars respectiug  the  Kreefes.  The  little  property  pos- 
sessed by  Barbara  at  her  death  had  been  bequeathed 
by  her  to  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  town. 
Her  furniture  had  been  sold  by  auction;  and  the  broker 
who  had  purchased  the  greater  portion  of  it,  hearing 
that  an  Englishman  was  making  enquiries  respecting 
Kreefe  and  his  wife,  brought  John  a  lot  of  papers  which 
he  had  found  in  the  secret  drawer  of  an  old  bureau 
bought  by  him  at  the  sale,  and  which  had  doubtless 
escaped  the  notice  of  Barbara  when  she  made  a  holo- 
caust of  her  husband's  letters.  Some  of  the  documents 
thus  strangely  recovered  proved  to  be  of  no  small  value 
fco  John.  Among  them  were  several  receipts  given  by 
Yarnold  to  Kreefe  for  sums  paid  him  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  boy  entrusted  to  his  care.  Besides 
these,  there  were  two  or  three  letters  from  Martha 
Winch  to  her  brother,  in  which  the  same  subject  was 
guardedly  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  several  refe- 
rences to  a  certain  "  Lady  S."  The  broker  made  no 
difficulty  about  parting  with  these  documents  for  a  small 
consideration,  nor  of  farther  annexing  to  them  a  written 
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statement,  duly  "witnessed,  vouching  by  what  means 
they  had  come  into  his  possession.  Armed  thus  with  a 
double  set  of  proofs,  John  at  once  made  his  way  back 
to  England. 

"  We  have  by  no  means  a  bad  case,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,"  said  Mr  Greenhough  to  Lady  Spencelaugh,  when 
he  went  to  visit  her  at  the  close  of  his  interview  with 
John.  "We  have  possession  in  our  favour,  and  that 
goes  a  long  way.  The  armour  of  this  Mr.  John  English 
is  by  no  means  armour  of  proof ;  there  are  several  flaws 
in  it,  and  if  your  Ladyship " 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Greenhough  !  "  said  Lady  Spencelaugh, 
vehemently.  "  I  tell  you,  this  young  gentleman  is  the 
man  he  professes  to  be,  and  you  are  as  well  aware  of  it  as 
I  am.  Knowing  what  you  do,  would  you  drag  this 
wretched  business  into  a  court  of  law,  and  call  up  me  to 
give  evidence  on  oath  ?  How  could  Gaston  ever  hold 
up  his  head  among  honoui'able  men  again  ?  You  have 
been  a  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Greenhough  ;  and  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart ;  but  this  must  not  be,  no,  never — 
never." 

And  thus  it  fell  out,  at  last,  that  Sir  Arthur  Spence- 
laugh stepped  into  his  title  and  estates  as  quietly  and 
easily  as  though  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  disputing 
his  claim  to  those  possessions.  The  few  people  who 
knew  the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  found  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  keep  a  close  tongue  thereon ;  and  the  world, 
ever  ready  to  welcome  a  story  with  a  spice  of  romance 
in  it,  was  not  difficult  to  satisfy.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Philip  Spencelaugh  had  been  abducted  in  child- 
hood, and  Sir  Philip  and  his  wife  had  been  led  to  believe 
him  dead.  But  the  naughty  people  who  had  taken  him 
away,  ever  so  many  years  ago,  having  confessed  their 
crime,  he  had  come  back,  to  be  welcomed  with  open 
arms  by  Lady  Spencelaugh,  and  to  be  gracefully  bowed 
into  the  seat  of  honour  by  the  chivalrous  Gaston,  who  had 
at  once  ceded  his  new-found  honour  to  the  long-lost  heir. 
Thus  the  rumour  ran  ;  and  to  rumours  three-fourths  of 
mankind  are  ever  ready  to  pin  their  faith,  facts  being' 
such  awkward  things  to  get  at.     So  the  world  of  polite 
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society,  figuratively  speaking,  opened  its  arms  to  wel- 
come the  long-lost  Sir  Arthur,  and  would  doubtless 
have  welcomed  him  to  its  heart  also,  but  that  such  an 
incumbrance  forms  no  part  of  its  anatomy. 

Lady  Spencelaugh  lingered  on  for  several  weeks, 
growing  weaker  from  day  to  day,  fading  out  of  life  like  a. 
lamp  that  dies  slowly,  but  surely,  for  lack  of  oil.  Frc- 
derica  was  with  her  almost  constantly  ;  and  the  bond 
between  these  two  women,  so  soon  to  be  severed  by  thi.- 
hand  of  Death,  had  more  strength  and  vitality  in  it 
during  these  few  latter  days  than  during  all  the  years- 
that  had  gone  before.  Gaston,  restless  and  moody, 
lounged  in  and  out  of  his  mother's  room  a  dozen  times 
a  day  He  was  the  last  person  in  the  house  to  appre- 
hend the  loss  that  was  coming  upon  him ;  he  never 
thought  otherwise  than  that  a  few  weeks  would  see  his 
mother's  health  as  completely  re-established  as  he  ever 
remembered  it  to  have  been,  for  his  mother  had  been  a 
semi-invalid  as  long  as  he  could  recollect ;  till  Fre- 
derica  broke  the  truth  to  him,  only  two  days  before  the 
end. 

Sir  Arthur,  too,  was  a  frequent  and  a  welcome  visitor 
in  that  little  room.  All  that  had  happened  between 
himself  and  Lady  Spencelaugh  in  past  days  seemed  as 
completely  forgotten  as  though  it  had  never  been ;  and 
the  dying  woman's  eyes  lighted  up  with  true  pleasure 
whenever  he  entered  her  room. 

"  What  love  and  tender  regard  might  have  been  mine 
through  all  those  weary  years  !  "  she  said,  on  almost 
the  last  morning  of  her  life.  "  But  I  threw  them  wil- 
fully away  to  grasp  at  a  bauble,  which  turned  to  ashes 
in  my  hand  the  moment  I  thought  it  was  my  own. 

Gaston  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Sir  Arthur.  The  weight  of 
debt  that  had  hung  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck  was 
at  once  cleared  off;  a  liberal  allowance  was  settled  on 
him  ;  and.  at  his  own  request,  a  commission  was  pro- 
cured for  him  in  a  regiment,  which,  shortly  afterwards, 
was  ordered  abroad.  With  all  his  faults  and  follies, 
there  was  some  sterling  stuff  in  the  young  man.     He 
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has  seen  good  service  already  ;  has  lost  an  arm,  and  won 
a  captaincy.  Last  time  he  was  down  in  Monkshire,  he 
was  lionised  to  his  heart's  content ;  and  had  he  been 
matrimonially  inclined,  he  might  have  had  the  pick  of 
half  the  eligible  girls  in  the  comity.  He  and  Sir  Arthur 
are  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  week, 
in  the  smoking-room  of  a  certain  club,  and  towards  the 
small-hours  of  the  morning,  that  Captain  Spencelaugh, 
in  a  moment  of  confidence,  spoke  his  mind  to  a  confi- 
dential friend  as  follows  :  "  Tell  you  what,  my  boy,  it 
was  a  deuced  good  thing  for  this  child  that  the  title 
and  estates  went  from  him  in  the  way  they  did.  I 
should  have  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  property,  as 
sure  as  eggs  are  eggs,  and  have  done  no  credit  to  an  old 
name.  But  look  at  me  now.  Having  to  fight  my  way 
up  has  done  me  all  the  good  in  the  world.  I've  made 
myself  known  in  a  small  way  ;  I've  as  much  tin  as  I 
want,  and  more ;  I'm  liked  by  a  heap  of  fellows  ;  and 
I've  got  the  best  brother  in  the  world.  Yes,  Arthur 
is  a  brother  to  be  proud  of,  and  I  am  proud  of  him." 

Belair  was  not  burned  down.  The  fire  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  wing  where  it  originated,  and  which  had 
been  at  once  picturesque  'and  uncomfortable.  A  new 
wing,  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  modern  living, 
and  more  in  accord,  architecturally,  with  the  rest  of  the 
mansion,  rose  before  long  on  the  spot  made  vacant  by 
the  fire. 

A  week  or  two  after  Lady  Spencelaugh's  death,  Mrs. 
Winch,  having  disposed  of  her  business  by  secret  treaty, 
departed  suddenly  from  Normanford,  and  wTas  no  more 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  town.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  she  had  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  where  it 
was  known  that  she  had  relatives  living  ;  and  in  the 
lack  of  positive  information,  we  may  accept  this  suppo- 
sition as  correct. 

Of  Jane  Garrod,  what  can  be  said,  except  that  the 
master  of  Belair  never  ceased  to  remember  how  much 
he  owed  to  her  indefatigable  exertions  in  his  behalf.  In 
a  worldly  point  of  view  he  could  do  nothing  for  either 
her  or  Abel,  simply  because  they  were  in  want  of  no- 
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thing.  The  situation  held  by  Abel  suited  his  tastes 
exactly,  and  was  quite  up  to  the  height  of  his  abilities  ; 
while  his  income,  small  though  it  was,  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  inexpensive  tastes  of  Jane  and 
himself.  Of  worldly  store  or  increase  they  stood  in  no 
need;  but  Sir  Arthur  and  Frederica  could  give  them 
what  they  valued  infinitely  higher — true  friendship,  and 
that  was  given  without  grudging-.  None  of  the  ordinary 
conventional  barriers  of  society  were  allowed  to  touch, 
however  remotely,  the  bond  of  genuine  friendship  exist- 
ing between  the  inmates  of  Belair  and  the  humble 
dwellers  in  the  little  station-house  at  Kingsthorpe. 

Of  Antoine  the  faithful,  authentic  tidings   have  come- 
to  hand  quite   recently.      Sir  Arthur,  while   in  London 
a  few  months  ago,  recognized  the  ex-valet  in  the  street, 
without  being  seen  himself,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
follow  him  for  half  a  mile,  till  he  tracked  him  into  a 
small  cafe  near  Leicester  Square,  of  which  place  Antoine 
and   his   brother  proved,   on   inquiry,   to   be  joint-pro 
prietors.     Behind  the  counter,  flanked  by  two  huge  jars 
of  chocolate  and  sweetmeats,  and  effulgent  in  the  lustre 
of  black  satin  and  cheap  jewellery,  sat  Clotilde  the  im- 
perious, less  blooming,  and  more  vicious-looking  than  of 
old.     Believing,  as  he  did,  that  Antoine  had  never  beei 
anything  more  than  a  willing  instrument  in  the  hand^ 
of  his  crafty  master,  and  glad  to  find  that  he  had  now 
taken  to  such  an  honest  mode  of  getting  a  living,  Sii 
Arthur  was  well  pleased  to  leave  him  in  peace,  and  g( 
unobserved  on  his  way. 

But  one  more  duty  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
green  curtain  comes  down,  and  that  is,  to  bring  our  hen 
and  heroine  together  for  the  last  time  in  front  of  the  stage 
that,  hand  in  hand,  they  may  make  their  bow  to  the 
audience.  That  they  two — Arthur  and  Frederica— wouli 
inevitably  come  together,  that  nothing  but  death  coulc: 
them  part,  might  be  predicated  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, from  what  had  gone  before.     But  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  report  any  of  the  little  love-passages  between 
them,  or  set  down  any  of  their  foolish-wise  speeches  or 
tender  confessions  one  to  the  other.     We  mav,  however, 
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take  one  last  peep  at  them  on  the  threshold  of  their 
new  life,  before  bidding  them  a  friendly  farewell. 

It  is  a  pleasant  autumn  evening,  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  their  return  from  their  wedding  tour.  Sir 
Arthur  and  Frederica  have  dined  quietly  together  with- 
out company ;  and  now,  just  as  the  sun  is  beginning  to 
dip  behind  the  great  Belair  woods,  and  all  the  western 
front  of  the  old  Hall  glows,  and  winks,  and  basks  in  the 
golden  light  as  though  it  were  alive,  they  come  stepping 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room  on  to  the 
shaven  lawn  outside.  Plucking  here  and  there  a  flower 
as  they  go,  they  wind  slowly  down  till  they  come  to  a 
moss-grown  wicket,  and  so  pass  out  into  the  park,  the 
great  reaches  of  which  are  chequered  with  light  or 
shade  as  the  trees  stand  open  or  close.  A  few  leaves 
scattered  here  and  there,  on  the  yellow  footway,  that 
fades  into  a  thread  in  the  dim  distance,  speak  of  the  year's 
fruition  and  the  fulfilment  of  many  hopes.  As  the  new 
lord  of  Belair  and  his  wife  pace  slowly  under  the  over- 
arching trees,  the  ever-busy  squirrel  peers  down  at  them 
with  curious  eyes  from  the  upper  boughs ;  from  bracken 
and  coppice  the  timid  hare  and  the  sly  rabbit  peep  out  at 
them  wonderingly ;  all  the  happy  songsters  of  the  grove 
take  note  of  them ;  the  gaudy  peacock  on  the  terrace 
screams  a  shrill  good-night  ere  he  slmts  up  his  fan,  and 
goes  within  doors  ;  while  the  inquisitive  deer  follow 
them  watchfully  from  afar. 

Frederica' s  arm  is  within  that  of  her  husband,  and 
she  looks  up  fondly  into  his  face  as  she  speaks.  "  I  am 
glad  we  are  home  again,  dear,"  she  says.  "With  all 
its  attractions,  I  Avas  beginning  to  weary  of  the  Conti- 
nent— beginning  to  long  to  be  back  in  my  own  sweet 
English  nest." 

"  In  which  I  hope  that  you  and  I  together  will  pass 
many,  many,  happy  years,"  answers  Sir  Arthur;  and 
with  that  he  stoops  and  kisses  his  bride,  believing  him- 
self unseen.  But  a  one-eyed  blackbird  of  misanthropi- 
cal habits,  who  happens  to  be  taking  the  air  on  the 
branch  of  an  oak  close  by  is  a  witness  of  the  sweet 
transaction,  and  resolves  to  consult  his  Brother  Book  in 
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the  morning  concerning  this  curious  custom  of  the  un- 
feathcred  bipeds. 

"  You  remember  that  day  at  Naples,"  says  Frederiea, 
'•  when  we  sat  in  the  balcony  outside  our  hotel,  and  dis- 
cussed our  plans  for  the  future — what  alterations  we 
were  to  make  here  and  there;  what  improvements  of 
various  kinds  we  were  to  try  to  effect ;  the  good  we 
were  to  strive  to  do  in  many  ways  ;  and  the  general  rule 
that  was  to  regulate  our  life  and  conduct,  as  far  as  such 
things  can  be  regulated  for  a  future  of  which  we  know 
so  little  :  do  you  remember  the  evening  I  speak  of?  " 

''  Perfectly,''  answers  Sir  Arthur.  "  I  seemed  to 
know  you  better  from  that  hour  than  I  had  ever  known 
you  before.'" 

"  And  all  those  resolves,  hopes,  and  wishes  still  hold 
good  in  both  our  minds,"  resumes  Frederiea.  "  But  I 
.sometimes  fear  that  the  corrosion  which  wealth  and  ease 
so  often  bring  with  them  will  not  be  without  its  effect 
upon  us ;  that  our  good  intentions  will  lose  their  edge, 
and  slowly  rust  into  inefficiency  ;  that  all  our  fine  reso- 
lutions and  philanthropical  schemes,  having  no  vital 
principle  at  the  back  of  them,  will  never  bear  fruit,  but 
wither  one  by  one,  and  die  of  inanition ;  and  that  as 
you  and  I  grow  in  years,  we  shall  gradually  fade  into  a 
couple  of  good-natured  nonentities,  living  for  ourselves 
alone.  Not  actively  selfish,  so  long  as  our  own  little 
comforts  are  not  interfered  with  ;  charitable  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  charitable  without  trouble ;  and  coming,  at 
last,  to  a  state  of  mind  that  will  look  back  upon  all  the 
schemes,  hopes,  and  resolutions  of  which  we  are  brim- 
ful just  now,  as  upon  the  wild  day-dreams  of  two  chil- 
dren, who  looked  out  at  the  world,  and.  all  its  belongings, 
through  the  rose-coloured  spectacles  of  youth  and  love. 
Does  the  dread  of  such  a  future  never  haunt  you  ?  " 

"  Never,"  replies  Sir  Arthur,  decisively.  "  I  cannot 
conceive  of  myself  as  coming  to  such  a  pass,  and  with 
you  bv  my  side  I  shall  feel  doubly  armed  against  it. 
Genteel  sloth  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  promising 
life.  Let  us  try  to  make  our  lives  healthily  active  ;  let 
us  never  be  without  some  object  to  strive  for,  something 
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to  look  forward  to ;  and  if  our  ends  have  not  been  igno- 
ble ones,  so  much  the  better  for  us  when  the  evening 
shall  come. — -But  see,  there  is  the  spire  of  the  little 
church  showing  above  the  trees." 

Frederica  pressed  closer  to  her  husband's  arm,  and 
they  walked  on  in  silence.  They  had  dedicated  this,  the 
first  evening  of  their  return,  to  a  visit  to  the  little  church 
where  lay  the  remains  of  him  they  had  both  loved  so 
well.  The  old  sexton  was  there  ready  with  the  keys. 
In  reverent  silence  they  went  in.  Frederica's  cheek 
was  wet  with  tears  when  they  came  out,  ten  minutes 
later.  The  autumn  mists  were  rising,  and  the  trees 
looked  dim  and  ghost-like,  as  they  took  their  way  back 
through  the  park,  neither  wholly  sorrowful  nor  wholly 
glad.     So  let  us  leave  them. 
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Do.  Do.        Four  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


HOUSE     AND      HOME     BOOKS, 

PREPARED   BY  MRS.  BEETON. 
Keally  and  strongly  bound,  for  Daily  Use.     Price  One  Shilling  each. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND    SERVANTS,  and  Make  the 

Most  of  your  Means ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Duties  of  Domestic  Servants. 
THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    CHILDREN    IN    HEALTH    AND 

SICKNESS  ;    with  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the   Diseases  of 

Infancy  and  Childhood. 
DINNERS  AND  DINING;   with  Bills  of  Pare  for  all  the  Year  to 

Please  all  Palates  :  and  Recrpes  for  Sauces,  Pickles,  Gravies,  and  Forcemeats. 
MEATS;    How  to  Select,   How  to  Cook,  and  How  to  Carve,   and 

What  to  Do  with  them  when  Cold. 
POULTRY  AND  GAME  ;  How  to  Choose,  Cook,  and  Carve,  with 

General  Observations,  and  Information  as  to  when  In  and  Out  of  Season. 
PUDDINGS    AND    PASTRY;    Reliable    Recipes  for  Making  ano 

Directions  for  Serving. 
FISH   AND   SOUPS  ;  the  Best  Way  to  Cook,  and  How  to  Serve. 
VEGETABLES  :    How  they  should  be  Cooked  and  Served  Up  ;  with 

General  Observations  on  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baking,  the  Dairy,  &c. 
PRESERVES    AND    CONFECTIONERY:     How  to  Make   Ices, 

Jellies,  Creams,  Jams,  Omelettes,  Custards,  &c. 

*»*  There  are  no  such  books  in  existence  for  real  use  in  the  household.  Their 
plain,  straightforward  directions  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  mistress  and 
maid  are  alike  advantaged  by  the  information  they  contain. 


New  Editions,  and  New  Wrappers  Printed  in  Colours. 

BEETON'S   COUNTRY   BOOKS.     Is.  each. 


Poultry  and  Pigeons.   How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

British    Song   and   Talking 

Birds.     Coloured  Plates. 

British  Song  Birds.     How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Rabbits  and  Squirrels.     How 

to  Rear  and  Manage.    Col.  Plates. 


The    Parrot    Book.    How  to 

Rearand  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs,  and 

Bird  Stuffing.     Coloured  Plates. 

Bees,   Silkworms,  the  Aqua- 
rium, Ferns,  &c.    Coloured  Plate. 
Dogs  and  Cats.     How  to  Rear 

and  Manage  them.    Coloured  Plate. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3*.  6d. 
BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS;  showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage 
them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health. 

***  This  volume  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Six 
exquisitely  Coloured  Plates,  printed  facsimile  from  Coloured  Sketches  by 
Harrison  Weir.  The  engravings  embrace  every  variety  of  cage,  cot,  trap, 
frame,  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of  stuffing,  and  illustrating  tlu  prin- 
cipal species  of  birds  kept  as  pets. 


DOWER'S     POPULAR     ATLASES, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

***  The  name  of  Dower  is  as  closely  associated  with  Maps  and  Atlases  as 
is  Webster  with  Dictionaries,  Dower's  Maps  are  to  be  thoroughly  relied  upon, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  by  the  publishers  that,  from  time  to  time,  these  Maps 
shall  be  corrected  and  enlarged,  as  new  discoveries  and  events  render  necessary 
additions  to  the  names  in  an  A  tlas,  or  physical  and  political  changes  demand 
alterations  in  geographical  boundaries. 

Price  12s. 
DOWER'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.     40 

Maps. 

4to,  price  15s. 

DOWER'S    GENERAL  ATLAS    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY. 

53  Maps. 

Price  7.?.  6d. 

DOWER'S  MINOR  SCHOOL  ATLAS.     26  Maps. 

I  Price  4s. 

I    DOWER'S  SHORT  ATLAS  (for  Younger  Pupils).     17  Maps. 

j  Price  2J.  6d. 

I    DOWER'S  POPULAR  ATLAS.     12  Maps. 

i  Price  30J.  ;  half  morocco,  351. 

i    MILNER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  ■.  being  a  Series  of  Maps,  Illus- 

I        trative  of  Astronomy  and  Physical  and  Political  Geography.     By  the   Rev. 

j        Thomas  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.     The  Maps  of  Physical  and  Political  Geo- 

graphy  constructed  and  corrected  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S. 

Imp.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  15.?. 
A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGP.APHY.     16   Maps. 
Constructed  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S.     Letter-press  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  Neiv  Editions 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Arabian  Nights. 

Just  completed,  in  one  handsome  volume,  cloth  lettered,  15*.  ;  elegantly  bound 
in  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  us.  ;  in  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  31s.  6d.  ;  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  24*. 

DALZIEL'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, with  upwards  of  200  Pictures,  drawn  by  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.,  J.  Tenniel,  J.  D.  Watson,  A.  B.  Houghton,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  and 
T.  Dalziel,  together  with  Initial  Letters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  &c. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
*'  The  designs  are  wrought  in  a  broad  and  powerful  manner,  are  truly  artistic  in  spirit,  and 

have  a  force  that  makes  them  welcome.    We  commend  the  designs  to  those  who  like  healthy 

work." — AOuntzum. 

Very  clever  engravings  :  some  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  exceedingly 

spirited." — Spectator." 

*»*  The  text  having  been  very  carefully  revised,  this  Edition  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  one  for  families. 

Beautifully  bound  in  a  new  style  of  binding,  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  panel 
on  side,  price  i\s. 

BOOK  OF  FAVOURITE  MODERN  BALLADS,  containing 
Ballads  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Macaulay,  Longfellow,  Hood,  Lover,  Tennyson, 
Mackay,  Barry  Cornwall,  Praed,  and  others,  with  48  Illustrations  by 
Birket  Foster,  Harrison  Weir,  Harvey,  Thomas,  Skelton,  Cope, 
Horsley,,  Solomon,  Palmer,  Grant,  Corbould,  and  Duncan.  Printed  in 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  400  pp.,  3s.  Cd.,  cloth,  gilt,  A  New  Book  for  Boys. 
THE  WORLD'S  EXPLORERS.— With  Portraits  and  Many  Engrav- 
ings of  the  most  Interesting  Places  mentioned  in  Travel.  Amongst  other  Ad- 
venturous Biographies  will  be  found  Bruce  and  Abyssinia.  The  Astorians. 
Marco  Polo.  Commodore  Anson  and  his  Voyage  Round  the  World.  Captain 
Cook  and  his  Discoveries.  La  Perouse.  Mungo  Park.  Arctic  Discoverers. 
Australian  Explorers  :  Flinders  and  Eyre. 

4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  21J. 
OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.     Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  Frederick  Tayler,  Joseph 
Nash,  George  Thomas,  John  Franklin,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

4to,  toned  paper,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  15$. 
POETS'   WIT   AND    HUMOUR.     Selected   by  W.    H.    Wills. 
Illustrated  with  100  Curious  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Charles  Bennett 
and  George  Thomas. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  12X.  6d. 
SABBATH  BELLS   CHIMED   BY  THE  POETS.     Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster. 

4to,  price  ■js.  6d.,  cloth  ;  or  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 
THE   PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT 
WHICH    IS    TO    COME.     By  John    Bunyan.     With   a   Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  H.  W.  Dl'lcken,  Ph.D.      With  100  Page  and  n'hc :r  Illustrations 
by  Thomas  Dalziel,  and  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

<to,  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  One  Guinea. 

THE    BIBLE    ALBUM;    or,  Sacred  Truths   Illustrated  by 

the  Poets.     Numerous  Engravings,  printed  in  Tints  by  Edmund  Evans. 
Price  31J.;  or  with  rims  and  clasps,  31s.  6d. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  With 
Illustrations  selected  from  Raphael's  Pictures  in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by 
Robert  Dudley.  Superbly  printed  in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,  in  the 
highest  style  of  Art.  Magnificently  bound,  in  Relievo  Leather,  from  a  design 
by  Owen  Jones,  with  gilt  red  edges  ;  Ditto,  new  design  in  Morocco,  by 
Owen  Jones. 
4to,  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  15J. 

BEAUTIES  OF  POETRY  AND  ART.     Embellished  with  numerous 
Coloured  and  other  Engravings. 

Uniform  with  "  The  World's  Explorers." 
THE  GOLDEN  AMERICAS  :  Being  the  Story  of  the  Discovery  and 
Development  of  Southern  and  Central  America  ;  describing  the  Countries 
and  the  Peoples,  and  the  Adventures  of  the  Gold-seekers,  from  the  Spanish 
Conquests  to  the  Californian  Frenzy.  A  Popular  Compendium,  from  Writers 
Old  and  New,  by  John  Tillotson.  With  Engravings  from  Gustave  Dore 
and  others.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3J.  6d. 
OLD   NURSERY  TALES  AND   FAMOUS  HISTORIES.     8  Co- 
loured Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  5$. 

SONGS   FOR  THE   LITTLE  ONES   AT   HOME.      16  Coloured 

Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  6s. 

THE  CHILD'S   POPULAR   FAIRY  TALES.     16  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3^.  6d. 

GOOD  OLD  STORIES.     8  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  5s. 
HARRY'S  LADDER   TO   LEARNING.     With  16  Coloured  Hates. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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New  Edition,  now  ready,  10s.  6d. 
PEARLS  FROM  THE  POETS.     Specimens  of  the  Works  of  Cele- 
brated Writers,  with  Biographical  Notices.    Selected  by  H.W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

Complete  in  i  vol.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  price  -js.  6d. ;  in  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  side 
and  edges,  10s.  6d.;  or  beautifully  bound  in  morocco,  and  full  gilt,  zis. 

DALZIEL'S  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH,  comprijing  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "The  Traveller,"  "The  Deserted  Village,"  "The 
Haunch  of  Venison,"  "The  Captivity:  an  Oratorio,"  "  Retaliation,"  "Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,"  "The  Good-Natured  Man,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
and  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Goldsmith,  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  With  100 
Pictures  Drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
Just  Ready.    With  16  Coloured  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  extra,  s^. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BRAVE  OLD  BALLADS. 

Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  and  the  side  pannelled  in  gold  on 
white  and  othef^colours,  price  21s. 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS-:  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Carols, 
and  Descriptive  Verses  relating  to  the  Festivals  of  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Embellished  with  53  tinted  Illustrations 
by  BiRk'ET  Foster,  with  Initial  Letters  and  other  Ornaments  printed  in  Gold, 
and  with  Frontispiece  in  Colours. 


BEETON'S  BOY'S  OWN  LIBRARY. 

Price  5$.  cloth,  or  6s.  gilt  edges,  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations. 


Stories  of  the  Wars. 

How  I  Won  my  Spurs.  Edgar. 

Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Edgar. 

RUNNYMEDE  &   LINCOLN    FAIR. 

Edgar. 
Wild  Sports  of  the  World. 
Curiosities  of  Savage  Life. 


Hubert  Ellis. 

Don  Quixote.  300  Illustrations. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Silas,  the  Conjuror. 

Savage  Habits  and  Customs. 

Reuben  Davidger. 


The  New  Volume  of  the  Boy's  Own  Library. 
OUR    SOLDIERS    AND   THE   VICTORIA   CROSS.     Edited  by 

S.  O.  Beeton.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page,  and  16  full-page 

Illustrations  from  drawings  made  principally  from  the  Pictures  in  Desanges' 

Victoria  Cross  Gallery. 

%*  The  best  set  of  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English  lads. 
T/iey  have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeton,  'with  a  view  to  their  fitness  in 
manly  tone  and  handsome  appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  OP  GAMES. 

Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  348  pages,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 
THE  BOY'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES,  SPORTS,  PASTIMES, 
and  AMUSEMENTS  ;  being  a  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Boyish  Recreative 
Pursuits  of  every  Description,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Employment  of 
every  Leisure  Hour.  The  whole  divided  into  Separate  Treatises,  and  Illustrated 
with  hundreds  of  Engravings. 

Just  Ready,  5^. 

NURSERY  SONGS   AND    BALLADS.      Uniform  with    "Harry's 

Ladder."    3  Coloured  Cuts  and  numerous  Plain  Illustrations.     Cloth  extra. 

Ready  this  day,  5s. 
NURSERY  TALES   AND   STORIES.     Uniform  with  "Songs  for 
the  Little  Ones."     8  Coloured  Cuts  and  numerous  Plain  Illustrations.     Cloth 
extra. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 
THE    BOY'S    MANUAL   OF  SEASIDE  AND   HOLIDAY   PUR- 
SUITS,  comprising  Ships,    Sea   Fishing,   Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Aquarium, 
Horses,  Riding,  Driving,  Gardening,  &c.,  &c. 

COUNTRY  PURSUITS  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  comprising  Angling, 
Skating,  Forest  Walks,  Chess  and  Draughts,  Philosophy  in  Sport,  Puzzles, 
Curious  Experiments,  &c,  &c. 

THE  BOY'S  HANDY  BOOK  of  Cricket,  Football,  Croquet,  Bowls, 
Rackets,  &c.  How  to  Manage  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Song  Birds,  Rabbits,  Silk- 
worms, &c,  &c. 

IN  AND  OUT  DOOR  GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  comprising 
Old  English  Games,  Gymnastic  Exercises,  Swimming,  Archery,  Evening 
Sports,  Riddles,  Forfeits,  &c.,  &c. 


Now  Ready,  extra  cloth,  4ill  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  St- 

BOY'S  OWN  SEA  STORIES  ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Sailor  in 
the  Navy,  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a  Whaling  Cruise. 

***  Full  of  daring  incident— just  the  book  for  boys. 


By  the  Author  of  "A  Night  in  a  Workhouse." 
Just  Ready,  New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  extra   cloth,    price    5J. 
THE  TRUE   HISTORY  OF  A  LITTLE   RAGAMUFFIN.    With 
14  page  Illustrations  by  "  Phiz  "  and  Gordon  Thomson. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Vols.  1  to  4  now  Ready,  handsomely  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  with  gilt  edges, 
price  6s.  each. 

THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN.  A  Magazine  of  Fiction  and 
Entertaining  Literature,  Music,  Poetry,  Fine  Arts,  Fashions,  and  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Needlework.  Vol.  I.  With  a  Portfolio  containing  Fourteen  Sup- 
plements for  the  Work-table,  Six  Coloured  Fashion  Plates,  a  First-class  En- 
graving, and  Two  Beautiful  Pictures  printed  in  Colours. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  $s.  each. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  VOLUME,  Vols.  I.  to  XII.  A  Book  of  Fact, 
Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.  Edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton.  24  Separate 
Plates,  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  each  Volume. 

Also  uniform  with  the  above, 

The  Complete  Volumes  for  1863  to  1868. 

1,100  pages — Hundreds  of  Cuts — cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  8s.  6d.  each. 
Now  Ready,  Vols.  1  and  2,  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  price  ys.  6d.  each. 
THE    ENGLISHWOMAN'S   DOMESTIC   MAGAZINE  for    1866. 
Containing  Coloured  Berlin  and  Paris  Patterns,  Embroidery  and  other  Designs, 
Coloured  Fashion  Plates,  also,  Cut-out  Patterns  of  Mantles,  Dresses,  &c,  &c. 

Now  Ready,  Vols.  1  and  2,  cloth,  gilt,  price  10s.  6d. 
THE    ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC   MAGAZINE.      Supple- 
mental Volumes  for  1865-6.     Containing  12  Large  Fashion  Plates,     Splendid 
Berlin  Designs,  New  Music,  &c,  &c. 


Just  Ready,  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings,  cl.  bevelled  edges,  price  5s. 
MUSINGS  ABOUT  MEN.     From  the  Writings  of  the  Good  and  the 

Great.      By  Henry    Southgate,   Author  of  "Many  Thoughts  of  Many 

Minds,"  "  What  Men  have  Said  about  Women,"  &c,  &c. 

"Every  man  is  a  volume  if  you  know  how  to  read  him." 

"  This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  the  opinions  and  sayings  of  various 
authors  regarding  man  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  individual.  The  volume  is  beautifully  got 
up  and  charmingly  illustrated,  and  contains  in  its  very  carefully  collected  contents  extracts 
lrom  the  best  authors,  living  and  dead,  with  many  choice  specimens  of  our  happiest  house- 
hold words." 

Demy  8vo,  2  vols,  in  one,  handsomely  printed,  price  10s.  6d. 
DE    BONNECHOSE'S    (Emile)    HISTORY   OF  FRANCE.     With 
Preface  written  expressly  for  this,  the  Authorized  Translation.     Crowned  by 
the  French  Academy.     Enlarged,  Re-written,  and  brought  down  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  184S. 

Just  Ready. 
AUNT    FANNY'S    PRETTY   PICTURE   BOOK.     With  Illustra- 
tions printed  in  Colours,  and  half  cloth  binding,  with  attractive  Wrappers  on 
side,  2S.  fid.;  cloth,  gilt  binding,  3J.  6d. ;  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  linen,  5$. 

AUNT  FANNY'S  NURSERY  TALES  AND  RHYMES.  With  Illus- 
trations printed  in  Colours,  and  half  cloth  binding,  with  attractive  Wrappers 
on  side,  2s.  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  binding,  3J.  6d.;  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  linen,  5s. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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BIBLES. 


Matthew  Hehry'3  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 

THE  UNABRIDGED  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  HENRY'S 
BIBLE,  wherein  each  Chapter  is  summed  up  in  its  Contents  ;  the  Sacred 
Text  inserted  at  large  in  distinct  paragraphs  ;  each  Paragraph  reduced  to  its 
proper  heads ;  the  sense  given,  and  largely  illustrated  ;  with  Practical  Remarks 
and  Observations ;  besides  Supplementary  Notes  to  each  Bod"k  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  large  additions 
to  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings  illustrative  of  Biblical  Scenes,  Customs,  and  Objects,  and  Accurate 
Maps  of  the  Localities.     Together  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 


3  vols,  4to.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards 

Ditto,         ditto,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  gtit  edges 
Ditto,        ditto,  calf,  red  or  gilt  edges 
Ditto,        ditto,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges .... 
Ditto,        ditto  ditto,       marbled  edges  .        . 


s.    d. 

52     6 


70 
67 


***  This  very  valuable  Standard  Commentary,  now  published  without  the 
slightest  abridgement ',  is  rendered  by  the  addition  of  Supplementary  Notes  from 
recent  sources  a  most  desirable  Modern  Copyright  Edition. 

V  MA  TTHE  W  HENR  \  "S  COMMENTAR  Y  recommends  itself  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  While  it  presents  710  paradoxes  to  baffle  the  unlet- 
tered, the  learned  cannot  afford  to  slight  its  deep  wisdom.  It  is  a  Work  which 
must  be  an  acquisition  alike  to  Clergyme7i  and  Ministers  of  every  Protestant 
Deiio)7iiuatio7i — to  Heads  of  Families — to  the  Readers  in  Mechanics'  Institutes 
and  Artisans'  Libraries — to  Principals  oj  Schools — and  to  all  Bible  Students  oj 
every  rank  and  grade. 

Just  Ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  756  pp. 
THE  ANALYTICAL  BIBLE  :   The  Authorized  Version.     With 
5c, 000  References  and  Readings,   Analytical  Notes  appended  to  Each  Book, 
Historical  Connexion  of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various  useful  Tables,  and 
9  Maps  coloured. 


Roan  imitation  .        .        .5 

French  morocco         •  6 

Turkey  do.  .  8 


Turkey  morocco,  with  clasp 

Ditto,  do.  bevelled 

Ditto,  do.      do.         with  clasp 


*#*  A II  the  above  can  be  had  with  Scotch  Psalms,  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 
Now  2.eady,  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  920  pp. 

THE    POCKET    COMMENTARY :  The   Authorized   Version. 

With  15,000  Critical  and  Illustrative  Notes  and  50,000  References  and  Read- 
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ings  ;  together  with  a  History  connecting  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
various  useful  Tables,  and  Nine  Coloured  Maps,  by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin, 
M.A. 


Roan  embossed . 

• 

• 

s. 

•  5 

d. 
o 

Turkey  morocco,  with  clasp 

f .  d. 

io    6 

French  morocco 

, 

, 

.  6 

o 

Ditto,  do.  bevelled 

io    6 

Turkey  do. 

. 

. 

8 

6 

Ditto,  do.      do.         with  clasp 

12      O 

*#*  All  the  above  can  be  had  with  Scotch  Psalms,  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  red  edges,  lettered  on  side,  price  -js.  6d. 

THE  COMPANION  BIBLE  :  The  Authorized  Version.  Illus- 
trated by  Notes  on  Oriental  and  Scriptural  History,  Scenery,  and  Customs. 
Numerous  Page  Engravings  and  Maps. 

d.  s.  d. 


Calf  antique,  red  edges      .  16 

Morocco  circuit,  gilt  edges  18     6 

Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges       .   19    6 


Half  roan,  red  edges        .  8 

Roan,  gilt  edges        .  10 

French  morocco  plain,  gt.  edges  11 
Morocco  plain,  gilt  edges.  13 

***  T/ie  Companion  Bible  meets  the  wants  and  means  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  complete  Cyclopaedia  of  Oriental  intelligence. 
The  reader  -will  here  find  ample  information  respecting  the  Maimers,  Customs, 
and  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  those  countries  which  were  in  some 
way  associated  with  it  in  the  Historical  pages  of  Scripture,  and  a  good  Index 
willfacilitate  every  inquiry. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  lettered  on  side,  price  js. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BIBLE :  The  Authorized  Version.  Illus- 
trated by  Graphic  Engravings  and  Maps,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations 
diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  His  Majesty's  special  command.  Ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Churches.  With  the  most  approved  Marginal  References 
and  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations  appended  to  each  book.  By  the 
Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A. 

s .  d.  s.    ' 


Calf  antique,  red  edges  15    o 

Morocco  circuit,  red  edges  18    o 

Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges      .  19    o 


Half  roan,  red  edges         .        .76 
Roan,  gilt  edges  9 

French  morocco,  gilt  edges  10 

Morocco  plain,  gilt  edges.  14 

Just  Ready. 
COBBIX'S   PORTABLE  COMMENTARY.      A  Cheap   Edition  of 
the  Portable  Commentary,  for  Sabbath  Schools  and  Distribution,  being  the 
Cheapest  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ever  published. 

j.  d.  s.  d. 


Roan  imitation  .  .        .  .  3    6 

Roan  embossed .  .        .  .46 

Do.  do.  with  Maps  .  .50 

French  morocco  .  6    o 


French  morocco,  with  Maps  •     6    6 

Turkey  morocco         .  .70 

Do.  do.  with  Maps  .     7    6 

Ditto,  do.  do.  circuit  edges  .11     g 


*,*  All  of  the  above  can  be  had  with  Scotch  Psalms  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 
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CHILDREN'S    BOOKS    AND    JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Folio,  printed  on  fine  paper,  boards,    splendid  Wrapper  in  Colours,  jr.  6d.  ; 

partly  coloured,  red  edges,  5^. ;  plates  beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  ALBUM,  in  Pictures  and  Verse,  of  Favourite 

Stories  which  all  may  rehearse.     265  Engravings,  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

Folio,  boards,  in  a  handsome  Wrapper  in  three  Colours,  half-bound,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 

beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6d.  ;  partly  coloured,  red  edges,  5$. 
THE  CHILD'S  FAMOUS  PICTURE  BOOK.     Plenty  to  laugh  at, 

and  plenty  to  learn.     Upwards  of  500  Pictures,  and  many  pretty  little  Verses 

and  Stories. 

With  Coloured  Pictures,  gilt  edges,  4to,  half  cloth,  with  pleasing  Illustrated 
sides,  in  Colours,  price  gs.  ;  or  with  plain  Pictures,  price  5J. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  A  Series  of  80  beau- 
tiful Engravings  from  Paintings  by  eminent  Artists,  adapted  for  the  Young, 
with  short  Descriptive  Letter-press,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  Children,  under 
each  Picture. 

4to,  half  cloth,  attractive  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  5*. 
THE  HOLIDAY  PICTURE  BOOK,  with  Pretty  Verse  and  Merry 
Rhymes,  cleverly  and  comically  Illustrated  with  large  Pictures  in  Colours  by 
Edmund  Evans,  and  many  other  charming  Engravings. 

Just  published,  4to,  cloth,  price  5s. 
THE    PRETTY    COLOURED    PICTURE    BOOK,    containing    a 
Series  of  pretty  Coloured  Pictures  to  please  Good  Little  Folks. 

Boards,  half-bound,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  5s. 
THE  PRETTY  PAGE  SCRAP-BOOK,  with  Pictures  and  Rhymes, 
to  amuse  Little  People  at  all  sorts  of  Times. 

Small  4to,  numerous  large  Illustrations,  fancy  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  with  beautiful  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours,  boards,  half 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  ;  half  coloured,  red  edges,  5s. ;  with  plain  Illustrations, 
cloth,  full  gilt  sides,  Sf. ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  all  the  Pictures 
Coloured,  js,  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.     By  Harrison  Weir. 

%*  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Mr.  Weir's  hand  is  in  this  book  to  knozu  that 
it  is  a  good  book,  interesting,  and  well  done. 
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Uniform  with  the  "  Children's  Picture  Gallery,"  4to,  half  cloth,  pretty  Wrapper 
in  Colours,  price  $s. 

THE  CHILD'S  PICTORIAL  MUSEUM  OF  BIRDS,  BEASTS, 
AND  FISHES.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  large  Pictures,  printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  and  numerous  other  pleasing  Engravings,  with 
interesting  descriptions  in  large  type. 

4to,  fancy  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3$.  6d.  •  half  coloured  Pic- 
tures, red  edges,  5.?.  ;  or,  coloured  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES. 
Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Boards,  half  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  half  coloured  Pictures,  red  edges,  5s. ;  or,  coloured 
Illustrations,  boards,  half  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES. 
Scenes  from  the  New  Testament. 

Price  5J.  ;  mounted  on  cloth,  7.?.  6d. 
EFFIE'S    FAVOURITE    BOOK   OF   PRETTY   FAIRY   TALES. 
With  155  Pictures,  by  H.  K.  Browne,  J.  Absolon,  J.  A.  Pasquier,  W.  Har- 
vey, T.  B.  Dalziel,  W.  M'Connell,  and  Harrison  Weir,  engraved  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

Fcap.  folio,  printed  in  clear  type,  strongly  bound,  half  cloth,  fancy  wrapper,  6s. ; 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  7$.  6d. 

WILD    ANIMALS    AND    THEIR    HOMES.      Large    Coloured 

Illustrations,  with  Descriptive  Letter-press. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  Coloured  Illustrations,  6s.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  64. 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HABITS. 

160  pp.,  fcap.  4to,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3$.  6d.  ;  beautifully 

coloured,  and  gilt  edges,  5s.  ;  extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  edges,  6s. 
PAPA'S    PRETTY    GIFT-BOOK     FOR    ALL    GOOD    LITTLE 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS.     Enriched  with  numerous  clever  Engravings. 

Post  8vo,  extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  price  5J. 
BOY'S  (The)   HANDY  BOOK    OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.     With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey  and  others. 

Imp.  i6mo,  numerous  Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  5s.  ;  or, 

with  Coloured  Plates,  gs. 
LITTLE     MARY'S     NURSERY     STORY     BOOK.      Comprising 

Primer,  Spelling  Book,  Reading  Book,  First  and  Second  Books  of  Poetry, 

English  History,  Scripture  Lessons,  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
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Price  One  Shilling  each. 

THE  WARWICK  HOUSE  TOY-BOOKS. 


i.  Domestic  Animals. 

2.  Home  and  Field  Animals. 

3.  Choice  Nursery  Songs. 

4.  Famous  Nursery  Ballads. 

5.  Nursery  Tales  &  Stories. 

6.  Popular       Rhymes       and 

Pretty  Stories. 

7.  Adventures  with  Animals. 


8.  The    Picture     Robinson 

Crusoe. 

9.  The    Children's     House- 

hold Pets. 

10.  The  Children's    Picture 

Alphabet. 

11.  The  Little  Pussy  Cats. 

12.  The  Naughty  Puppies. 


*»*  This  unparalleled  series  of  Toy  Books  contains  exquisite  Coloured  Pic- 
tures which  will  alone  commend  them  to  every  Household.  _  The  subjects  will 
please  every  child,  and  the  variety  shown  by  the  titles  is  sufficient  for  every  taste. 

New  Sunday  Book  for  Children. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  ;  with  Coloured  Pictures,  gilt  edges,  price  gs. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BIBLE;  or,  Scripture  Scenes  and 

Characters.     Described  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form,  suitable  for  Young 
People,  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  with  Engravings. 


Illustrated  Wrappers,  half  cloth,  plain,  2s.  6d.  ;  coloured,  y.  6d.  per  volume. 
PRETTY   LITTLE   LESSONS  FOR   PRETTY   LITTLE   CHIL- 
DREN.    Illustrated  with  250  pretty  Pictures. 

EASY  TALES  AND  PLEASANT  STORIES  FOR  OUR  YOUNG 
FRIENDS.     Embellished  with  upwards  of  200  Engravings. 

BIBLE    SKETCHES    FROM    THE    OLD  AND   NEW  TESTA- 
MENTS, adapted  for  Juvenile  Reading.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

SACRED  READING  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.     Selected  from 
the  Old  Testament.     With  numerous  Engravings. 


Imp.   321110,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  on  side,  price  5s.  ;   Coloured  Plates,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  gs. 

NURSERY  RHYMES,  OLD  AND  NEW.  A  Collection  of  all  the 
most  Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and  Stories ;  also  many  New  Ones 
now  for  the  first  time  printed.  Numerous  Clever  and  Characteristic  Illustra- 
tions. 

'        Imp.  321T10,  cloth  gilt,  price  5*.  ;  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  extra  cloth 

gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
\    NEW  COMICAL  NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  FUNNY  STORIES 
I       TO   MAKE   LITTLE   CHILDREN   LAUGH.     Numerous  characteristic 
I       Engravings. 

1  Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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just  Ready,  i6mot  extra  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  5s. ;  Coloured  Pictures, 
gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

OUR  NURSERY  STORY  BOOK.     280  Illustrations  by  the  leading 
Artists  of  the  Day.     Engraved  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 


Small  4to,  424  pp.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  on  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  price  6>. 
OUR  FAVOURITE  FAIRYTALES:  consisting  of  "Tom  Thumb," 
"The  Three  Bears,"  "Ali  Baba,"  "Robin  Hood,"  "  Sleeping  Beauty,''  "Puss 
in  Boots,''  "  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "  Cinderella," 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "Goody  Two  Shoes,"  "Aladdin,"  "Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk."  Collated  and  edited  by  Henry  W.  Dulcken,  with  300  Pictures 
drawn  by  H.  K.  Browne,  John  Absolon,  Harrison  Weir,  W.  Harvey, 
Thomas  Dalziel,  W.  M'Connell,  and  J.  A.  Pasquier. 

•.*  Decidedly  the  iest  Volume  of  Fairy  Tales  in  the  English  Language. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  price  7$.  6d. ,  clotrt  -elegant,  gilt  edges,  Frontis- 
piece and  Title-page  in  Chromo-Lithography. 
BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  NEEDLE- 
WORK.    Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Engravings  of  Instructions  necessary 
for  the  Learner,  and  of  Patterns  for  the  most  accomplished  lady. 
All  jiinds  of  Patterns  are  here  shown.      This  work  has  been  years  in  prepara- 
tion, under  the  eyes  of  the  best  artists,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  best  designers  of 
Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Paris.     To  enumerate  the  contents  would   be  impossible, 
but  every  Stitch  receives  illustration,  whether  in 
Knitting,  Netting,  Crochet,  Tatting,  Embroidery,  Berlin  Work,  &c. 


Royal  8vo,  boards,  half  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  mounted  on  cloth,  5J. 
FRETTY  TALES    FOR   GOOD   LITTLE   PEOPLE.      Numerous 
Coloured  Illustratir^"^ 


Just  Ready,  cloth,  gilt  on  back,  side,  and  edges,  price  2s.  6d. ;  plain,  2*. 
THE  PICTURE  TREASURY  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
86  pp.,  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations. 


Price  2S.  Cd.  ;  coloured  3s.  6d. 
FAVOURITE  NURSERY  RHYMES  FOR  NURSERY  FAVOUR- 
ITES.    Beautifully  Illustrated. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  coloured  3*.  6d. 
MERRY    RHYMES    AND    STORIES    FOR    MERRY    LITTLE 
LEARNERS.     W  ith  numerous  clever  Pictures. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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AUNTY   FANNY'S    PAINTED    TOY    BOOKS. 

Each  containing  8  Illustrations,  beautifully  Printed  in  Colours,  price  6d.  each. 

Nursery  Tales  and  Jingles. 
Aunty   Fanny's   Nursery 

Rhymes. 
Naughty  Chickens. 
Three  Little  Kittens. 
Book  of  Birds. 


Alphabet  of  Animals. 
Aunty  Fanny's  A.  B.  C. 
Cock  Robin. 
Punch  and  Judy. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
The  Book  of  Animals. 


The  Same,  mounted  on  strong  cloth,  xs.  each. 


NEW    PAINTED    TOY    BOOKS. 

Now  Ready,  post  4to,  Fancy  Wrappers,  Embellished  with  large  spirited 
Engravings,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  price  if.  each. 


Death  and  Burial  of  Cock 

Robin. 

The    Affecting    Story    of 

Jen'ny  Wren. 

The  Comical  Cat. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

Mamma's  New  Picture  Al- 
phabet. 

Nursery  Rhymes  and  Rig- 
maroles. 


The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

Greedy  Ben,  the  Naughty  Boy 

who  Wanted  Cherries  and  who  got 

None. 

The  Little  Pussy-Cats  :  What 

they  Did,  and  what  they  Tried  to 
Do. 

The  Naughty  Puppies  ;  or,  The 

Improving    History    of    Tiny    and 
Toodlcs. 


Ditto,  ditto,  mounted  on  strong  cloth,  price  zs.  each. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  price  6d. 

PICTURE  A.  B.  C.    The  Best  and  Cheapest  Child's  Primer. 

Just  Ready,  boards,  half-cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Fancy  Wrapper, 

price  is. 
PICTURE  A.  B.  C.  AND  PRIMER. 


THE  CHEAPEST  GAZETTEER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty  Columns.     One  Shilling.     Postage  vd. 

BEETON'S  BRITISH  GAZETTEER.  A  Topographical  and 
Historical  Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Compiled  from  the  Latest 
and  Best  Authorities.  It  gives  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  Cities  and 
Towns,  states  all  the  Railway  Stations  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  the  nearest  Post 
Towns  and  Money  Order  Offices,  and  the  latest  Official  Populations. 
Do.  do.  cloth  flush,  is.  6d. 

Do.  do.  half-bound,  2S. 
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CHARMING  SERIES  OP   NURSERY  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Eeautifully  Coloured,  in  strong  boards,  price  is.  each;  Uncoloured,  in  Wrappers, 

Od.  each. 


The   Troublesome   Young 

Monkey,  who  would  See  the 
World. 

The  Story  of  Young  Cock- 

a-doodle  ;  or,  Don't  be  Discon- 
tented. 

Hand    Shadows    on    the 

Wall.     An  Amusing  Book  for 
Children. 

The  Child's  Poem — "  My 
Mother."  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. 

The    Fate    of    Tom    Tor- 
ment ;  or,  Cruelty  Punished. 
1  The  Animals'  Menagerie  ; 

or,      What     Became     of     the 
Naughty  Boy. 

■  Merry  Little  Stories  of 
Funny  Little  Men. 


8  Little  Willie's  Holiday  ; 

or,  A  Visit  to  Cowslip  Farm. 

9  Adventures  of  a   Horse, 

from    the     Road     to     the 
Battle  Field. 

10  The  Two  Paths  ;  or,  How 

to  be  Happy. 

11  The  Lazy  Birds  ;   or,  The 

Result  of  Idleness. 

12  Caught  at  Last  ;  or,  What 

Became  of  the  Sly  Fox. 

13  Towzer  and  his  Troubles  : 

A  Story  about  a  Good  Dog. 

14  Little  Perseverance  ;  or, 

Industry  Rewarded. 

15  The  Greedy  Giant  ;  or,  The 

End  of  Covetousness. 

16  Little     Mary  ;     or,     The 

Beauty  of  Kindness. 


Now  Ready,  and  in  Preparation,  price  is.  each. 

NEW   NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN-BOOKS. 

By  MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Tatting  Patterns. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Embroidery  Patterns. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Crochet  Patterns. 
Madame  Goubaud  s  Guipure  Work  Patterns.  2s. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c. 


Just  Published. 

THE   STANDARD   NEEDLEWORK   INSTRUCTION    COOKS. 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud.     Price  6d. 

Madame  Goubaud's  Berlin  Work  Instructions.   18  Illustrations. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Embroidery  Instructions.  65  Illust. 
Madame  Goubaud's  Crochet  Instructions.  24  Illustrations 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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MISS    BRADDON'S    NOVELS. 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  in  parts  rewritten,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 
handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  crown  8vo,  price  6j. 


Lady  Audley's  Secret. 
Aurora  Floyd. 
Eleanor's  Victory. 
Sir  Jasper's  Tenant. 
John  Marchmont's  Legacy. 
Henry  Dunbar. 


The  Doctor's  Wife. 

Only  a  Clod. 

Lady  Lisle. 

Trail  of  the  Serpent. 

Lady's  Mile. 

Captain  of  the  Vulture. 


Cheap  Edition  of  Miss 

Now  Ready,  price  2s.  complete,  fcap. 
Lady  Audley's  Secret. 
Henry  Dunbar. 
Eleanor's  Victory. 
Aurora  Floyd. 
John  Marchmont's  Legacy. 
The  Doctor's  Wife. 
Only  a  Clod. 
Sip.  Jasper's  Tenant. 
Trail  of  the  Serpent. 


Braddon's   Novels. 

'.  8vo,  Ornamental  Wrapper, 
Lady's  Mile. 
Lady  Lisle. 

Captain  of  the  Vulture. 
Charlotte's  Inheritance. 
Run  to  Earth. 
Dead  Sea  Fruit. 
Ralph  the  Bailiff. 
Birds  of  Prey. 
Rupert  Godwin. 


BEI.GRAVIA,  Vols.  I.  to  IX.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  each. 
%*  Cases  for  binding  ditto,  2s.  each. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  Belgravia.  A  Monthly 
Magazine.  Conducted  by  M.  E. 
Braddon,  Author  of  "  Lady  Aud- 
ley's Secret,"  &c.  One  Shilling 
Monthly. 

The    Young    Englishwoman. 

Sixpence  Monthly. 


The  Englishwoman's  Domes- 
tic Magazine.  One  Shilling 
Monthly. 

The    Boy's    Own    Magazine. 

Edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton.     Sixpence 
Monthly. 


New  and  Useful  Book  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Self-Learners. 
Just  Ready,  Second  Edition,  364  pp.  crown  8vo,  half-bound,  price  5s. 
THE  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
READING,  WRITING,  AND  SPEAKING  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE ;  o'r,  Hard  Words  made  Easy.  A  Complete  Epitome  of  valuable 
Explanations  and  Definitions  of  Difficult  English  and  Foreign  Words,  Phrases, 
and  Expressions,  with  the  Correct  Pronunciation  of  each  Word.  By  Edward 
Shelton,  Author  of  "The  Historical  Finger- Post,"  Assistant  Editor  of  "The 
Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,"  "Hints  and  Helps  for  Every-Day  Emer- 
gencies," &c.     Cheap  Edition  of  the  above,  cloth  boards,  price  2s. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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DICTIONARIES. 


Just  Ready,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DEFINING 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from 
Noah  Webster's  large  Work,  with  numerous  Synonyms,  carefully  discrimi- 
nated by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.I.). ,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  To 
which  are  added  "  Walker's  Key"  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and 
Scriptural  Proper  Names ;  a  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names ; 
Phrases  and  Quotations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  ;  Abbrevia- 
tions used  in  Writing,  Printing,  &c,  &c.     Royal  8vo,  half-bound,  644  pp.,  $s. 

Ditto         ditto.         Printed  in  demy  Svo,  cloth,  35-.  6d. 

*»*   This  comprehensive  Work  is  beautifully  Printed  on  good  Paper,  in  a 

clear  and  distinct  TyJ>et  in  double  columns,  and  has  had  the  benefit  oj  Revision 

to  the  Present  Time. 

%*  This  is  now  undoubtedly  the  Cheapest  and  Best  English  Dictionary. 
"  This  Dictionary  is  one  which  must  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  reader,  containing, 

as  it  does,  all  the  recently-adopted  words  in  common  use  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.     Let  us 

add,  it  is  carefully  and  well  printed,  and  very  cheap  ;  and  having  said  so  much,  we  feel  assured 

that   further  commendation  is  unnecessary.    It   is  good,  useril,   and  cheap."— Liverpool 

Mx  it. 

A  Marvel  of  Cheapness. 
WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ;  condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary  by 
Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  ;  with  Accented  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scriptural, 
and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  Wm.  G.  Webster, 
son  of  Noah  Webster.     Royal  i6mo,  linen  boards,  6d. 

Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  roan,  3J.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
WEBSTER'S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ;  condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary  by 
Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  ;  with  Accented  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scriptural, 
and  Modern  Geographical  Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  Wm.  G.  Webster, 
son  of  Noah  Webster. 

Ready  this  day,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  PORTABLE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.     Condensed  and  adapted  to  the 

English  Orthography  and  Usages,  with  Additions  from   various  sources  by 

Charles  Robson. 

***  "  The  People's  Portable  Dictionary"  has  been  compiled  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive scale  than  a  mere  pocket  dictionary ,  and  ivill  ilierefore  be  found  more 
useful  for  the  co7tnting-house  and  family  use,  whilst  it  is  not  too  bulky  for 
tourists  and  railway  travellers. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Royal  i6mo,  cloth  boards,  price  is. 
WEBSTER'S  (NOAH)  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

***  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler  justly  claim  the  priority  of  producing 
Webster  s  Dictionary  in  a  compact  and  portable  form,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  Tens  of  Thousands  have  been  sold  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  that  it  is  now  the  Acknowledged  Dictionary. 

The  Cheapest  English  Dictionary  ever  Published. 

Super-royal  4to,  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
WEBSTER'S  (NOAH)  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted 
to  English  Orthography  and  Usage,  with  Additions  from  various  accredited 
sources  by  Charles  Robson.  To  which  are  added  Accentuated  Lists  of 
Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modern  Geographical  Proper  Names. 

*„*  This  carefully  revised  edition  of  Webster  s  great  work  was  undertake)! 
at  considerable  outlay,  by  tlte  late  David  Bogue,  and  embraces  all  the  best  poinh 
of  the  English  and  A  merican  authorities.  It  must  supersede  all  its  predeces- 
sors, and  is  admirably  adapted  for  School  Use. 

Writing  Desk  Edition,  Royal  i6mo,  morocco  limp,  gilt  edges,  price  2S.  6d. 
WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Demy  Svo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  back  and  side,  price  is.  6d. 
WEBSTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  READER.  Containing  Two  Hun- 
dred Lessons  on  General  Subjects,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners, 
with  Explanatory  Introduction  and  Questions  for  Examination,  on  the  plan  of 
Noah  Webster,  the  Lexicographer.  Embellished  with  numerous  first-rate 
Engravings  from  designs  by  eminent  English  and  Foreign  Artists. 

One  Hundredth  Thousand.  Demy  Svo,  128  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  is.  ; 
coloured  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  ;  coloured  cloth,  sprinkled  edges,  is.  6d. 

WEBSTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  SPELLING-BOOK.  New  and 
accented  type,  upon  the  principle  of  "  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,"  Embellished  with  upwards  of  250  splendid  Engravings,  by  Gil- 
bert, Harvey,  Dalziel,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

One  Thousand  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d.  half  bound. 
THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOPAEDIA  FOR  SELF-TAUGHT  STU- 
DENTS. Comprising  General  Drawing ;  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and 
Engineering  [Drawing  ;  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design  ;  Mechanics  and 
Mechanism ;  the  Steam  Engine.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn,  F.S.A.E.,  &c, 
Author  of*'  Lessons  of  My  Farm,"  &c.     690  pp.,  demy  8vo. 
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THE   WELL-TIMED    SERIES. 

Suitable  for  Presejits  and  School  Prizes,  and  especially  adapted  for  Young 
People.  Each  Volume  beautifully  illustrated,  well  printed,  efficiently  edited, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gill  sides,  back  and  edges. 

Price  3*.  id.  Each. 

i  The     Wonders     of     tub 

World,  in  Earth,  Sea,  and 
Sky,  as  related  to  his 
Young    Friends.      Ey    Uncle 


John. 

2  Fifty    Celebrated    Men  ; 

their  Lives  and  Trials,  and 
the  Deeds  that  made  them 
Famous. 

3  Fifty  Celebrated  Women; 

their  Virtues  and  Failings, 
and  the  Lessons  of  their 
Lives. 

4  The  Life  and  Surprising 

Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner,  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author. 

5  The  History  of  Sandford 

and  Merton.  By  Thomas 
Day.  Illustrated  with  ioo  En- 
gravings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

6  A  Boy's  Life  Aboard  Ship, 

as  it  is  Told  by  Himself. 
Full  of  Adventure  and  Daring 
Deeds. 

7  Life  in  a  Whaler  ;  or,  Perils 

and  Adventures  in  the  Tropical 
Seas.     By  Sailor  Charley. 

8  Great     Inventors ;     the 

Sources  of  their  Useful- 
ness, and  the  Results  of 
their  Efforts. 

9  Household  Stories.     Col- 

lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm  ; 
to  which  is  added  "The  Cara- 
van ; "  an  Eastern  Tale.  By 
William  Hauff. 


io  The  Marvels  of  Nature  ; 

or,  Outlines  of  Creation.  By 
Elisha  Noyce.  With  400  En- 
gravings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

11  Evenings  at  Home  ;  or,  The 

Juvenile  Budget  Opened.  Con- 
sisting of  a  Variety  of  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Amusement  of  Young 
Persons. 

12  The  Boy's  Book  of  Indus- 

trial Information.  By  Eli- 
sha Noyce.  With  365  Engrav- 
ings by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

13  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's 

Portfolio.  First  and  Second 
Series,   complete. 

14  Bunyan's     Pilgrim's     Pro- 

gress (from  this  World  to  tha' 
which  is  to  come).  A  New 
Edition,  with  a  Memoir.  Illus- 
trated with  100  Engravings  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

15  Famous    Boys,    and    How 

they  Became  Famous  Me,-;. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Clever 
Boys." 

16  The  Triumphs  of  Perseve- 

rance and  Enterprise.  By 
Thomas  Cooper.     ^ 

17  Boy's  Book  of  Travel  and 

Adventure.  By  Meredith 
Jones. 

18  Edgar's  Crusades  and  Cru- 

saders. 

19  Fanny  Fern's  New  Stories 

for  Children.  By  the  Author 
of  *'  Fern  Leaves." 
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WELL-TIMED    SERIES.— (  Continued.) 

£0  CLIFFETHORPE;  or,  The  Pro- 
gress of  Character.  ByHARRIET 
Power,  Author  of  "  Beatrice 
Langton,"  "  Worse  than  Death," 
&c,  &c. 

21  Lessons  at  Home. 


22  The   Long  Holidays  ;    or, 

Learning  Without  Lessons.  By 
H.  A.  Ford.  Illustrated  by  C. 
A.   Doyle. 

23  The  Four  Homes.   From  the 

French  of  Madame  de  Gasparin. 
Illustrated  by  Horace  Pethe- 
rick. 

24  Roses  and  Thorns  :  or,  Five 

Tales  of  the  Start  in  Life.  With 
Illustrations. 


25  Book  of  Children's  Hymns 
and  Rhymes.  Collected  by 
the  Daughter  of  a  Clergyman. 

26  The  Carterets  ;  or,  Country 
Pleasures.  By  E.  A.  R.  Illus- 
trated by  Thomas  B.  Dalziel. 

27  The   Story    of     Herbert 

Lovell  ;  or,  Handsome  is  who 
Handsome  does.     By  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  B.    Bouverie.     With  Il- 
lustrations by  C  A.  Doyle. 
23  Blanche    Cleveland  ;  or, 

The   Sunshine    of  Youth.      By 
A.E.W.  Illustrated  by  Huahd. 

29  The  Piety  of  Daily  Life. 
By  Jane  C.  Simpson,  Author  of 
"  Linda,"  "Woman's  History," 
&c.  Illustrated  by  E.  Guichard. 


VOLUMES    IN 

Popular  Preachers  of  the 
Ancient  Church:  Their  Lives, 
their  Manners,  and  their  Work.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  M.A. 

Hints    on   the    Culture    of 

Character.  With  Passages  from 
the  Writings  of  Eminent  Divines.  By 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others. 

Scripture   Stories   for    the 

Young.  By  Rev.  Fredk.  Calder, 
M.A.  Illustrat.  by  D.  H.  Friston. 
Links  in  the  Chain  ;  or,  Po- 
pular Chapters  on  the  Curiosities  of 
Animal  Life.  By  George  Kearley. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  W.   Keyl. 

Where    do   we  Get  it,   and 

How  it  is  Made.  A  Familiar 
Account  of  the  Modes  of  Supplying 
our  Every-Day  Wants.  By  George 
Dodd.    Illustrated  by  W.  Harvey. 


PREPARATION. 

Wild  Flowers,  Birds,  and 
Insects  of  the  Months.  With 
Practical  Notes  on  Collecting,  Pre- 
serving, and  Arranging  Nests  and 
Eggs,  Insects,  &c.  By  H.  G.  Adams. 
Illustrat.  by  Coleman,  Harvey,&c. 

The  Mother's  Cabinet.  Ori- 
ginal Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
With  many  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Doing  Our  Best  : 

Lives  and  Stories  of  Thorough 
Workers.  By  H.  Caldwell.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Absolon  and  the 
Brothers  Dalziel. 

Fit  to  be   a  Duchess.     With 

other  Stories  of  Courage  and  Prin- 
ciple. By  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth, 
Author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Moors," 
&c.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Corbould 
and  J.  Absolon. 


PnblisJied  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler 
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THE    FAMILY   GIFT-BOOK   LIBRARY 

Of  Moral  and  Entertaining  Works  for  Young  People. 

V  The  Books  in  this  Library  are  most  carefully  selected  and  will  be  found 
very  suitable  for  Birthday  Gifts  and  School  Prizes.  Each  Volume  is  illus- 
trated  and  ■well  trinted  on  toned  Axfier,  and  han,iso,nely  Bound  in  extra  cloth 
gilt  side,  hack,  and  edges,  thick  fcaj>.  Zvo.  These  Volumes  being  all  of  a  highly 
moral  and  instructive  character  renders  them  especially  adapted  as  Present 
Books  for  Young  Ladies. 

Price  y.  6d.  Each. 

ii  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  By 
Mrs.  Stowe.  With  24  beautiful 
Engravings. 

12  Self-Sacrifice  ;     or,     The 

Chancellor's  Chaplain.     By  the. 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A. 

13  The  Lamplighter.   By  Miso 

Cumming. 

14  The  Journey  of  Life.    By 

Catherine  Sinclair.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author. 

15  The  School  Girl  in  France. 

By  Miss  McCrindell. 

16  Julamerk  ;  a  Tale  of  the 
Holy  Land.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Naomi." 

17  The  Young  Islanders.    By 

Jeffreys  Tayler. 

18  The    Merchant's    Clerk, 

Mark  Wilton.  A  Book  for 
Young  Men.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
B.  Tayler,  M.A.  | 

19  The  Mothers  of  Scripture 

or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons 
By  Dr.  Robert  Philp,  Author  o 
"  The  Lydias,"  "  Marthas,''  &c. 

20  Maternal  Counsels  to  a 

Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Pullan, 
Author  of  "The  Lady's  Lib- 
rary," &c. 

21  The   Battle   for  Truth  ; 

or  Emma  de  Lissau.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Miriam  &  Rosette." 


i  I've  Been  Thinking;  or,  The 
Secret  of  Success.  By  A.  S. 
Roe.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A. 

2  A  Daughter's  Love  ;  or,  The 

Star  and  the  Cloud.  By  the 
Authorof  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

3  Holiday  House.    By  Cath. 

Sinclair. 

4  The  Heart   Triumphant  ; 

or,  How  Could  He  Help  It? 
By  the  Author  of  "  I've  Been 
Thinking." 

5  The  Young  Marooners.    A 

Book    for    Boys.      By    F.    R. 

Goulding. 

6  The  English  Governess  ;  a 

Tale  of  Real  Life.  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  School  Girl  in 
France." 

7  Freston  Tower.    A  Tale  of 

the  Times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret 

Catchpole." 

8  The  £5  Note  ;  An  Autobio- 

graphy.     By   the    Author    of 

"  Naomi." 

9  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

By  Miss  Wetherell.  With  12 
Illustrations.  With  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler. 

10  To  Love  and  to  be  Loved. 

By  the  Author  of  "  I've  Been 

Thinking." 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE  "HOME  READING"  LIBRARY 

Of  Sound,  Healthy,  and  Improving  Works,  of  a  good  moral  tendency t 
well  adapted  for  Prizes  and  Presents. 


Just  Ready,  each  Volume  clearly  printed  in  fcap.  8vo,  nicely  Illustrated,  and 
well  bound  in  cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards,  price  2S.  6d. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  OCEAN  ;  or,   "The Julia."    A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Nellie  of  Truro." 

FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH;  or,  The  Christian  Martyr.    By 

the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  A.M.,  R.D. 
MARY  BUN  VAN  ;  The   Dreamer's  Blind  Daughter.    A  Tale. 

By  Sallie  Rochester  Ford. 
WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR?  or,  The  Happiness  of  Well  Doing. 

By  Prothesia  S.  Elton. 
MODERN  ACCOMPLISHMENTS ;  or,   The  March  of  Intel- 
lect.   By  Catherine  Sinxlair. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MARGARET  CATCHPOLE.     A  Suffolk 

Girl.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobisold. 
THE  BUD  AND  THE  FLOWER  ;  or,  Ellen  Seymour.      By  Mrs. 

Savile  Sheppard. 
PRINCIPLE    DEVELOPED  ;  or,   Katherine  Douglas.    By   S. 

Selby  Coppard. 
FAITH  GARTNEY'S  GIRLHOOD.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Gay- 

worthys." 

THE   GAYWORTHYS;    A    Story  of  Threads   and  Thrums. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood." 
A  SUMMER    IN    LESLIE   GOLDTHWAITE'S    LIFE.     By   the 
Author  of  "  The  Gayworthys,"  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood/'  &c,  Sx. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 
AGNES  SELBY  ;  A  Story  for  Children.     By  Lady  LUSHINGTON. 
HAPPY   DAYS  AT   FERNBANK.     A   Story  for   Little   Girls.     By 

Emma  Marshall. 
THE  STORY  OF  ALICE  CULLIS.     By  Ellen  Brown. 
THE  MOTHER'S  FABLES  IN  VERSE.     By  E.  L.  Aveline. 
HOME  SKETCHES  ;   or,  Who  are  the  Happy  Ones  ? 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS.     By  R.  J.  Shields. 
*#*  Several  other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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THE  RUN  AND  READ  LIBRARY. 

The  Best  Cheap  Series  of  Popular  Books  published,  and  of  which  mere  than 

400,000  have  been  sold. 
Price   Two   Shillings  Each. 

1  Beatrice  ;  or,  The  Unknown 

Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

2  Modern  Society  ;  or,   The 


i3 


By  Cathe- 


March  of  Intellect.  By  Catherine 
Sinclair. 

3  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     Illus- 

trated.   By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

4  How  Could  He  Help  It? 

By  the  Author  of  "  I've  Betn 
Thinking." 

5  To  Love  and  to  be  Loved. 

By  the  Author  of  "I've   Been 

Thinking." 

6  The  Star  and  the  Cloud  ; 

or,  A  Daughter's  Love.  By  the 
Authorof  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

7  I've  Been  Thinking  ;  or,  The 

Secrets  of  Success.  By  A  S. 
Roe.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A 

8  The  Lamplighter.   By  Miss 

Cumming. 

9  Modern  Flirtations.     By 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

10  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

By  Miss  Wetherell,  Author  of 
"  The  Old  Helmet,"  "  Queechy," 
&c 

11  The  Monk.     By  Mrs.  Sher- 

wood. 

12  Alone.    By  Marion  Harland. 

13  Mary  Ann  Wellington.  By 

R.  Cobbold. 

14  Ida  May. 

15  Mysterious  Marriage.    By 

E.  Graham. 

16  Nellie  of  Truro.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Estelle." 

17  The  Nun.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
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Holiday  House, 

rine  Sinclair. 

True  to  the  Last.    By  the 

Author  of '  'I've  Been  Thinking." 

20  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Dreamer's 

Blind  Daughter.  By  S.  R.  Ford. 

21  Modern  Accomplishments. 

By  Miss  Sinclair. 

22  The  £5  Note.    An  Autobio- 

graphy. By  Author  of  "Naomi." 

23  The  Confessor.      By  Miss 

Hardy. 

24  Jane  Rutherford.   By  Miss 

Mayne. 

23  The  Pilgrims  of  New  Eng- 
land. By  Author  of  "  Naomi." 

26  JaneBouverie.  By  Catherine 

Sinclair. 

27  Freston  Tower.   By  Author 

of  "  Margaret  Catchpole." 

28  The     Convent.     By    Miss 

McCrindell. 

29  Time   and   Tide.      By   the 

Authorof  "I'veBeen  Thinking." 

30  The  Journey  of  Life.    By 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

31  The  Watchman.    By  J.  A. 

Maitland.  « 

32  Looking   Round.      By  the 

Authorof  "I've  Been  Thinking." 

33  RACHELCoHENjortheMiser's 

Daughter.     By  Mrs.  Kemp. 

34  The    English   Governess. 

35  Emma  de  Lissau. 

36  Cross-Purposes.    By  Cathe- 

rine Sinclair. 

37  Nightshade.       By  William 

Johnston,  Esq. 


,  M.R. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Nczv  Books  and  New  Editions 


THE  LIBRARY  OP  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Price  Two  Shillings  per  Volums. 

Under  this  Title  are  issued  front  time  to  time,  Popular  Works  of  Fiction  by 
well-known  A  ut/iors.  Each  Volume  is  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
strongly  bound  in  Boards,  with  Linen  Back. 

i  The  Morals  of  May-Fair. 

By  the  Author  of  "Creeds." 

2  The  Cruise  of  the  Daring  ; 

a  Sea  Tale.  Ey  Captain  Arm- 
strong. 

3  The  Sailor  Hero  ;  or,  The 

Frigate  and  the  Lugger.  By 
Captain  Armstrong. 

4  Margaret  Catchpole,  the 

Suffolk  Girl.  Ey  the  Rev. 
R.  Cobbold. 

5  John   Steggall,  the   Suf- 

folk Gipsy.  By  the  Author  of 
"Margaret  Catchpole,"  who  has 
been  a  Gipsy,  a  Sailor,  a  Soldier, 
and  now  a  Clergyman. 

6  Stuart  of  Dunleath.     Ey 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Author 
of  "  Lost  and  Saved." 

7  Wild  Oats.    By  Sir  Lascelles 

Wraxall,  Bart. 

8  The  Jilt.     By  the  Author  of 

"  History  of  a  Flirt." 

g  The  French  Detective 
Officf.k's  Adventures.  Ey 
Waters. 

io  The  Attractive  Man.     By 

Mrs.  Trollope,  Author  of  "Love 
and  Jealousy,"  &c. 
ii  Marian  ;   or,    The   Fortunes 
and  Adventures  of  a  Poor  Girl. 
Ey  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

12  The  Opera  Singer's  Wife. 

By  Mrs.  Grey, 
r 3  Emilia  Wyndham.    By  Mrs. 
Marsh. 

14  Life  of  a  Beauty.      By  the 
Author  of  "  The  Jilt." 


15  Hewould  be  a  Gentleman. 

Ey   Samuel   Lover,   Author  of 
"Handy  Andy." 

16  Father    Darcy.      By  Mrs. 

Marsh,     Author     of     "Emilia 
Wyndham." 

17  Marrying    Man.      By    the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 

18  My  Pretty  Cousin.    By  the 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 

19  Lady  Evelyn.      By  the  Au- 

thor of  "  Emilia  Wyndham." 

20  Mary  Rock.     By  Percy  B. 

St.  John. 

21  Love  and  Jealousy.      By 

Mrs.  Trollope. 

22  Peep  o'  Day.     By  Banim. 

23  Mordaunt    Hall.     By  the 

Author  of  "Emilia  Wyndham." 

24  Confessions  of  a  Pretty 

Woman. 

25  Young  Husband.     By  Mrs. 

Grey. 

26  Breach  of  Promise. 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 

27  History  of  a  Flirt. 

Author  of  "The  Jilt." 

28  Amy  Moss.      By  Percy  B.  St. 

John. 

29  Poe's   Tales    of  Mystery 

and  Imagination. 

30  Jack  Brag.      By  Theodore 

Hook. 

31  Time    the   Avenger.      By 

Mrs.  Marsh. 

32  The  Daughters.     By  Mrs. 

Grey. 


By  the 
By  the 
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Library  of  Popular  Authors 

33  Irish  Stories  and  Legends. 

By  Samuel  Lover. 

34  Disgrace  to  the  Family. 

By  Jerrold. 

35  Twelve  Months  of  Matri- 

mony.    By  Emile  Carlen. 

36  Gambler's  Wife.     By  Mrs. 

Grey. 

37  Bride  Elect.  By  the  Author 

of  "The  Jilt." 

33  Pic-Nic  Papers.    By  Charles 

Dickens. 

39  The  Pirates  of  the  Foam. 

By  Captain  Armstrong. 

40  The  Sunny  South  ;  or,  The 

Battle  of  the   Bosphorus.      By 
Captain  Armstrong. 

41  Perils  by  Sea  and  Land  ; 

or,  The  Neapolitan  Commander. 
By  Captain  Armstrong. 

42  The  Queen  of  the  Seas. 

By  Captain  Armstrong. 

43  Poe's  Poetical  Works,  com- 

plete. 


continued. 

44  The  Mountain  Marriage. 

By  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

45  Guilty  or  not  Guilty.    By 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smithies. 

46  Friend    Eli's    Daughter, 

AND  OTHER  TALES. 

47  Harry  Hamilton  ;  or,  Ad- 

ventures Afloat  and  Ashore. 

48  Long  Look  Ahead.     By  the 

Author  of  "I've  BeenThinking." 

49  Miranda.     By  Percy  B.  St. 

John.  [Marsh. 

50  The  Wilmingtons.    By  Airs. 

51  Old  Dower  House.  By  Mrs. 

Grey. 

52  Parsons  and  Widows. 

53  A  Country    Ghost-Story  : 

Hinchbridge  Haunted. 

54  The  Widow  Married.     By 

Mrs.  Trollope. 

55  Nick  of  the  Woods. 

56  Mildred's    Wedding.      By 

the  Author  of"  Kiddle-a-Wink." 

57  Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden. 


r,  each. 
By 


THE     LILY     SERIES. 

*«*  This  New  Series  will  comprise  none  but  Boohs  of  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  character,  and  will  supply  booksellers  with  just  the  class  0/  volume 
-/•-'ach  is  so  much  asked  for  and  so  difficult  to  obtain,  viz.,  a  prober  book  for 
young  persons  to  buy,  or  have  presented  to  them. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Emblematical  Coloured  Wrappers,  Price  One  Shillii 
A  SUMMER    IN    LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S   LIFE. 
Author  of  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,"  and  "  The  Gayworthys." 

THE  GAYWORTHYS  :  A  Story  of  Threads  and  Thrums. 

the  Author  of  "  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood." 
FAITH   GARTNEY'S  GIRLHOOD. 

worthys." 

*,*  This  will  be  followed  by  other  Works  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Gay- 
worthys," &>c,  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  by  A.  S.  Roe,  and  other  Writers  of 
good  repute  and  undoubted  worth. 


the 


By 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gay- 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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New  Books  and  New  Editions 


TECHNICAL     KNOWLEDGE. 
Shortly  will  be  begun,  in  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts. 
BEETON'S   DICTIONARY   of  UNIVERSAL    INFORMATION. 
Comprising  the  Sciences,  the  Arts,  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Pronun- 
ciation and  Etymology  of  every  Leading  Term. 

Of  special  value  in  "  Beeton's  Dictionary  "  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature 
will  be  found  carefully  drawn  and  elaborately  engraved  representations  of  ma- 
chines and  other  subjects,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  list  :— 


Atlantic  Cables. 

Balloons. 

Bathing  Machine. 

Boring  Machine  and  Cor- 
nering Saw. 

Blast  Furnaces. 

Brewery  and  Brewing  Ar- 
ticles. 

Bridges. 

Carving  Wood. 

Candle  Making. 

Clouds. 

Coiling  Machine. 

Corn  Mill. 

Cutting  Machine. 

Connecting  Crank. 

Deal  Sawing  Machine. 

Diving  Bells. 

Dredging  Machine. 

Drilling  Machine. 

Eclipses. 

Ethnological  Types. 

Elizabethan  Architecture. 

Envelope  Making  Ma- 
chinery. 


Eudiometer. 

Fortifications. 

Fringe  Machine. 

Fire  and  Burglar  Alarum 

Furnace. 

Glaciers. 

Gas  Furnace. 

Greek  Architecture. 

Grinding  Machine  and 
Grinding  Mill. 

Hydraulic  Press. 

Iceberg. 

Ice  Crystals. 

Jacquard  Perforating  Ma- 
chine. 

Lathes,  Various  Forms 
of. 

Locomotives,  English  and 
American. 

Loom. 

Mammalia. 

Marking  Machine. 

Mule,  Self-acting. 

Moulding  Machine. 

Nail  Making  Machine. 


Needle  Gun. 
Norman  Architecture. 
Ordnance  Shields. 
Paper  Making  Machinery. 
Percussion    Cap    Machi- 
nery. 
Photometer. 

Pile  Drivers. 

Pin  Making  Machinery. 

Punching  and  Plate  Cut- 
ting Machine. 

Pyrotechny. 

Pyrometer. 

Riveting  Machine. 

Sculpture. 

Snider  Rifle. 

Steam  Gun. 

Steam  Loading  Gun. 

Steam  Pumps. 

SteamPunching  Machine. 

Sugar  Boiler. 

Turbine. 

Whitworth  Gun  and 
Shells. 

&c.  &c. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  information  in  "  Beeton's  Dictionary  "  is  designed 
to  give  that  which  has  been  so  long  needed,  and  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  illus- 
trated with  a  number  of  indispensable  engravings. 


Shortly  will  appear. 

BEETON'S   BOOK    OF  GARDEN    MANAGEMENT.     Illustrated 
with  Coloured  Plates  of  surpassing  beauty,  drawn  from  Nature. 

The  directions  in  Eeeton's  Garden  Management  are  conceived  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  and  are,  throughout  the  work,  so  simply  given  that  none  can  fail  to 
understand  them.  The  Coloured  Plates  will  show  more  than  a  hundred  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  lead  to  the  identification  of  any  doubtful 
specimen. 

To  be  published  in  Parts,  price  6d.  ;  the  Complete  Volume,  js.  6d. 


Published  by   Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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WELL-TIMED  SERIES 

Of    Select    Illustrated    Three-and-Sixpenny    Volumeo. 

Suitable  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  and  especially  adapted 

for  Young  People. 

Each  J  'olume  beautifully  Illustrated,  -well  Printed,cfficiently  Edited,  and 

handsomely  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides,  bach,  and  edges. 
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The  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Uncle  John. 

Fifty  Celebrated  Men  ;  Their 

Lives  and  Trials,  and  the 

Deeds     that    made     them 

Famous. 
Fifty   Celebrated    Women  ; 

Their  Virtues  and  Failings, 

and    the    Lessons  of   their 

Lives. 
The     Life    and    Surprising 

Adventures     of    Robinson 

Crusoe.  Daniel  Defoe. 

The    History    of    Sandford 

and  Merton.    Thomas  Day. 
A  Boy's  Life  Aboard  Ship, 

as  it  is  Told   by  Himself. 

Full    of     Adventure     and 

Daring  Deeds. 
Life  in  a  Whaler ;  or,  Perils 

and     Adventures     in     the 

Tropical  Seas. 

Sailor  Charley. 

8  Great  Inventors;  the  Sources 

of  their  Usefulness,  and  the 
Results  of  their  Efforts. 

9  Household    Stories.       Col- 

lected by  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  To  which  is  added 
"  The  Caravan  ; "  an  East- 
ern Tale.  William  Hauff. 
io  The  Marvels  of  Nature  ;  or, 
Outlines  of  Creation. 

Elisha  Noyce. 

1 1  Evenings  at  Home  ;  or,  The 

Juvenile  Budget  Opened. 
Dr.  Aikin  &> Mrs.Barbaiild. 

12  The   Boy's  Book   of  Indus- 

trial Information. 

Elisha  Noyce. 
Fern  Leaves   from    Fanny's 
Portfolio.   First  and  Second 
Series,  complete. 

Fanny  Fern. 


n 


14  Pilgrim's  Progress  (from  this 

World   to  that  which  is  to 
Come).  John  Bunyan. 

15  Famous  Boys,  and  How  they 

became  Famous  Men. 
Author  of"  Clever  Boys." 

16  The   Triumphs  of  Perseve- 

rance and  Enterprise. 

Thomas  Cooper. 

17  Boy's  Book    of  Travel  and 

Adventure.  Meredith  Jones. 

18  Edgar's  Crusades  and  Cru- 

saders. J.  G.  Edgar. 

19  Fanny   Fern's  New  Stories 

for  Children. 
Author  of ' '  Fern  Leaves. " 

20  Cliffethorpe ;   or,   The   Pro- 

gress of  Character. 

Harriet  Power. 

21  Lessons  at  Home;  or,  Plea- 

sure and  Profit.  A  Tale 
for  Boys  and  Girls. 

22  The    Long    Holidays  ;    or, 

Learning  Without  Lessons. 
H.  A.  Ford. 

23  The  Four  Homes.    Adapted 

from  the  French  of  Madame 
de  Gasparin. 

Gothin  Mann. 

24  Roses  and  Thorns  ;  or,  Five 

Tales  of  the  Start  in  Life. 

25  The     Book    of     Children's 

Hymns  and  Rhymes.  Col- 
lected by  the  Daughter  of 
a  Clergyman. 

26  The  Carterets  ;  or,  Country 

Pleasures.  E.  A.  P. 

27  The  Story  of  Herbert  Lovell. 

Rev.  F.    11'.  B.  Bouverie. 
2S  Blanche  Cleveland  ;  or,  The 
Sunshine  of  Youth. 

E.A.ir. 
29  The  Piety  of  Daily  Life. 

fane  C.  Simpson. 


! 


London  :  WARD,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  "HOME-READING"  LIBRARY. 

Of  Sound,  Healthy,  and  Improving  Works,  of  a  good  moral 
tendency,  ■well  adapted  for  Prizes  and  Presents. 

Each  Volume  clearly  printed  in  fcap.    %vo,   nicely  Illustrated,    and 
well  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 


1  Light  on  the  Ocean. 
Author  of  "Nellie  of  Truro." 

2  Faithful  unto  Death. 

Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  A. HI. 

3  MaryBunyan.  Sallie R.Ford. 

4  Who  is  My  Neighbour  ? 

Prothesia  S.  Ellon. 

5  Modern  Accomplishments. 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

6  History  of  Margaret  Catch- 

pole.   Rev.  Richard  Cobbold. 

7  The  Bud  and  the  Flower. 

Mrs.  Savillc  Sheppard. 

8  Principle  Developed. 

S.  Selby  Coppard. 

9  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood. 
Author  of ' '  TheGayworthys" 

10  The  Gayworthys.    Author  of 
"Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood." 


ILLUSTRATED  FIVE  SHILLING  VOLUMES. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 
Useful  for  School  Prizes,  Gift  Books,  &c,  &c. 

i  Brave  Ballads. 

2  Nursery  Songs  and  Ballads. 

3  Nursery  Tales  and  Stories. 

4  The  Boy's  Handy  Book  of 

Games. 

5  Half- Hours  with  the  Bible. 

6  Our  Nursery  Story  Book. 

7  Nursery  Rhymes,   Old    and 

New. 

8  NewComicalNursery Rhymes 

Coloured  Plates. 

9  Little  Mary's  Nursery  Story- 

Book. 
jo  Robinson  Crusoe. 

1 1  Musings  about  Men. 

1 2  Harry's  Ladder  to  Learning. 


13  Songs  for  the  Little  Ones  at 

Home. 

14  Boy's  Handy-Book  of  Natu- 

ral History. 

15  Household  Amusements  and 

Enjoyments. 

16  Boy's  Sea  Stories. 

17  Unsentimental  Tourneys. 

18  Aunt  Fanny's  Pretty  Picture- 

Book.    Mounted,  cloth. 

19  Ditto,  Nursery  Tales. 

Mounted,  cloth. 

20  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

21  Sandford  and  Merton. 

22  Evenings  at  Home. 

23  Ernest  and  Albert. 


1 1  A   Summer  in  Leslie  Gold- 

thwaite's    Life.      Author  of 
"  The  Gayworthys" 

12  Agnes  Selby. 

Lady  Ltishington. 

13  Happy  Days  at  Fernbank. 

Emma  Marshall. 

14  The  Story  of  Alice  Cullis. 

Ellen  Brown. 

15  The      Mother's     Fables     in 

Verse.  E.  L.  Aveline. 

16  Home  Sketches.      Author  of 

"Quiet  Thoughts  for  Quiet 
Hours." 

17  The     Knights   of    the   Red 

Cross.  R.  J.  Shields. 

18  The  Gates  Ajar. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


London  :  Wa  " 
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THE  SHILLING  LIBRARY. 

The  extremely  Cheap,  Interesting,  and  Amusing  Volumes  issued 
in  thts  Series  are  oil  written  by  Authors  of  Popularity 
and  High  Standiner. 


1  Pic  Nic  Papers,  Parts  I  to  4. 

is.  each.     Charles  Dickens. 

2  How  to  Invest   Money  with 

Safety  and  Profit. 

3  Clever  Criminals.  JohnLang. 

4  Captain  Macdonakl.      Ditto. 

5  Former's  Wife.  Ditto. 

6  Too  Clever  by  Half.     Ditto. 

7  Secret  Police.  Ditto. 

8  My  Friend's  Wife.         Ditto. 

9  Too  Much  Alike.  Ditto. 

10  Story  with  a  Vengeance. 

Shirley  Brooks. 

1 1  Yankee  Humour.  Jordan. 
Brilliant  Marriage. E.  Carlcn. 
Strange  Adventures  of  Two 

Single  Gentlemen. 

C.  H.  Ross. 
The  Great  Mr.  Gun.     Ditto. 
15  The  Eldest  Miss  Simpson. 
Dilte. 


12 
13 


H 


16  The  Young  Lady's  Wedding 

Bonnet.  C.  Id.  Ross. 

17  Love    Letters    of     Eminent 

Persons.  C.  Martdl. 

iS  Wild  Tribes  of  London. 

Watts  Phillips. 

19  Artemus  Ward  :  His  Book. 

20  Autocrat    of    the    Breakfast 

Table.  Wendell  Holmes. 

21  Major  Jack  Downing. 

22  Biglow  Papers. 

23  Railway  and  Parlour    Song 

Book. 

24  The  Three  Scouts. 

25  Cudjo's  Cave. 

26  The  Great  Battle  of  Patch- 

umup.  Major  Skunks,  B.  T., 
of  the  Volunteers. 

27  The    Confidential     Adviser. 

Robert  Greene,  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple. 


\ 


1  Poultry  and  Pigeons.     How 

to  Rear  and  Manage  Them. 
Coloured  Plates. 

2  British    Song    and   Talking 

Birds.  Plow  to  Rear  and 
Manage  Them.  Coloured 
Plates. 

3  British   Song   Birds.      How 

to  Rear  and  Manage  Them. 
Coloured  Plates. 

4  The  Parrot  Book.     How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  Them. 
Coloured  Plates. 


5  Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs,  and 

Bird-Stuffing.  Coloured 

Plates. 

6  Rabbits  and  Squirrels.   How 

to  Rear  and  Manage  Them. 
Coloured  Plate. 

7  Bees,    Silkworms,    and    the 

Aquarium.  How  to  Rear 
and  Manage  Them.  Co- 
loured Plate. 
S  Dogs  and  Cats.  How  to 
Rear  and  Manage  Them. 
Coloured  Plate. 


i 


New  Editions,  and  New  Wrappers  Printed  in  Colours. 

BEETON'S  COUNTRY  BOOKS. 

One  Shilling  Each. 

*  These  Books  contain  ample  instruction  for  all  who  keep  Birds, 
Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Bees,  Silkworms,  or  Do:;s 
and  Cats,  and  for  those  who  are  Collectors  of  Birds'  Nests  and 

El;gS. 
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London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Trice  Two  Shillings  per  Volume. 

Each  Volume  is  dearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in 
Boards,  with  Linen  Back, 
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1  Scottish  Chiefs.   Jane  Farter. 

2  The  Morals  of  May-Fair. 

Author  of  "  Creeds." 
The  Cruise  of  the  Daring. 

Captain  Armstrong. 
Sailor  Hero.  Ditto. 

Margaret  Catchpole.  Cobbold. 
John   Steggall,   the   Suffolk 
Gipsy.  Ditto. 

Stuart  of  Dunleath. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Wild  Oats.    SirL.  Wraxall. 
9  Thejilt. Author of"  TheFlirt." 
io  The  French  Detective  Offi- 
cer's Adventures.  " Waters." 

1 1  A  HractiveMan.  Mrs.  Trollope. 

12  Marian.      Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

13  Opera  Singer's  Wife. 

Airs.  Grey. 
\  \  Emilia Wyndhaxa.Mrs.Mars/i 

15  Life  of  a  Beauty. 

Author  of"  Jilt." 

16  He  Would  be  a  Gentleman. 

Sa:n  :el  Lover. 

17  Father  Darcy.    Jt/rs.  Marsh. 

18  Marrving  Man. 

Author  of  "Jilt." 

19  My  Pretty  Cousin.        Ditto. 

20  Lady  Evelyn.    M>f.  Marsh. 

21  MarvRock.  Pt  xyB.St.John. 

22  Love  and  Jealousy. 

Mrs.   Trollope. 

23  Peep  o'Day.  Banim  ( OHara) 

24  MordauntHall.  Mrs.  Marsh. 

25  Confessions      of     a     Pretty 

Woman.  Miss  Pardoe. 

26  Young  Husband.  Mrs.  Grey. 

27  Breach  of  Promise. 

Author  of  " Jilt." 

28  History  or  a  Flirt.         Ditto. 

29  Amy  Moss.  Percy  B.St. .John. 

30  Tales  of  Mystery,  &c.       Poe. 

31  Jack  Brag.      Theodore  Hook. 
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Time  the  Avenger. 

Mrs.  Marsh. 


33  The  Daughters.     Mrs.  Grey.- 

34  Irish  Stories  and  Legends. 

Samuel  Lover. 

35  Disgrace  totheFamily.^/ivw/i/ 

36  Twelve    Months   of    Matri- 

mony. Emile  Carlen. 

37  Gambler's  Wife.  Mrs.  Grey. 
3S  Bride  EAtct.  Author  of  "Jilt." 

39  Pic  Nic  Papers.         Dickens. 

40  The  Pirates  of  the  Foam. 

Captain  Armstrong. 

41  The  Sunny  South.        Ditto. 

42  Perils  by  Sea  and  Land.    Do. 

43  Poems,  complete.  Poe. 

44  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smythies, 

45  Friend  Eli's   Daughter,  and 

other  Tales. 

46  Harry    Hamilton  ;    or,    Ad- 

ventures  Afloat  and  Ashore. 

47  Widow Ba  ■ollope 

48  Miranda.    Percy  B.St.  Jokn. 

49  Wilmingtons.     Mrs.  M 

50  OldDov  Mis. Grey. 

51  Parsons  and  Widi 

Author  of  "  Peter  Priggins" 

52  A     Country    Ghost    Story : 

Hinchbridge  Haunted. 
Author  of  "Green  Hand" 

53  Mountain  Marriage. 

May  fie  Reid. 

54  Money  and  Misery.     Balzac. 

55  Mildred's  Wedding. 
Author  of"  Kiddle-a-  Wink." 

56  The     Three      Scouts,    and 

Cudjo's  Cave.     Two  Tales 
of  the  American  Civil  War, 

57  Adventures  of  Mr.   Wilder- 

spin,         Andrew  Halliday. 

58  EccentricPersonages.y?z«wrf/, 

59  Paid  in  Full.     //.  J.  Byron. 

60  Nick  of  the  Woods.   R.  Bird. 

61  Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden. 

62  Brought  to  Light. 

Author  of  "Foolish  Margaret." 


London :  Wa'kd,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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